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IN HIS KINGDOM. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 








A SOUL set free came trembling through the night 
And stood, all naked, in the judgment light. 


‘‘ Alas,”’ she cried, ‘‘so pressed with life was I, 
No space I found to teach me how to die. 


Unshriven I came ;—I was so full of care 
No time had I for penance or for prayer. 


I dwelt where men were in such evil case, 
Their woful eyes still held me to my place. 


Nor did I heed my garments’ fret and stain, 
If so I might a little ease their pain. 


And scarce my thought from haunting care could stay 
To say at morn, ‘“‘ Ah, Lord! another day.” 


But flying still, and followed hard by fear, 

I loved and toiled, and waked to find me here!” 
Then round the naked soul the judgment light 
Grew, like a lily’s bloom, to garments white ; 


And a new dawn of rapture and surprise 
Snone through the doubt and sorrow of her eyes, 


As a voice whispered, “Since thou didst not fear 
To drink my cup on earth, come share it here!” 


And gazing on a face, unknowa till now, 
She cried, exulting, ‘‘ Master! is it Thou?” 
NORTHWESTERN UNIV&R3ITY, EVANSTON, ILL. 


IN TIME OF BATTLE. 


BY RICHARD BURTON. 











It is a seemly thing td die in battle. 
Ensanguined for the Right ; 

The sudden swoon, the ominous death-rattle 
Mere phantoms in the fight 

Against the music and the Victor’s cry, 
Tis noble so to die. 


And if one fail, ’tis well in such disaster 
Like Saul to end the day: 

Philistine spears fly fast and blood flows faster, 
The leader falls, but they, 

His dauntless sons, fall with him, all the three 
Under a tamarisk tree 


In Jabesh! And it isa fate full splendid 
To win a funeral song 
Like David’s, love and leonine sorrow blended 
All passionate and strong ; 
The King made moan for Saul, his Mighty One ; 
But most for Jonathan. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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THE MINORITY. 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 











* DUCHATEL, being ill, had himself carried to the convention 
on his bed, and, dying, voted the King’s life.”—Huao. 





God! How the air grows thick! There, raise me up! 
Leave me one breath to speak for him, and die. 
There’s gloom on every brow; on every lip 

The sentence trembles. Well I know the end. 
Death—death—the King must die! They sit there, strong 
In vigorous manhood—muscles, nerves and flesh 
Full-lived, and then—they cast a life away. 

The King, the tyrant, dies; their emphasis 
Falls hard on “ tyrant ”—‘“ King ’—but not on “ dies,” 
Think you that as I strangle here for breath 

I'll ask another living man to stand 

Where I do now, and feel this chilling dread 

Of nothingness creep over every sense ? 

Were Louis Seize thrice tyrant that he is, 

No tyrauny is great enough for death. 

The deepest dungeon and the darkest cell, 

Exile, imprisonment, compressed in one 

All these ; I vote for life—for life. 

He will at least feel blood within his veins, 
Breathe, move, and know there is intensest joy 

Tn telling light from dark and heat from cold. 

For me—take this; spare Louis~spare the King. 


GLEN Rinez, N. J. 
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STEPS IN THE PROGRESS OF MODERN SURGERY. 


THE DISCOVERY OF ANESTHELICS—THE HYGIENIC TREAT- 
MENT OF WOUNDS—SAVING THE DISEASED AND 
INJURED PARTS—NEW PROCEDURE IN 
CARCINOMA AND SARCOMA. 





BY JAMES EDWARD NEWCOMB, M.D. 


This article endeavors to sketch, in a general way. 
some of the steps which have led to the remarkable ad- 
vances made during the last century in the science and 
art of surgery. To others is left the task of writing of 
the practical application of these advances to the various 
departments of surgical work. In traversing the field 
laid out for him, the writer disclaims the possession of 
any special technical knowledge and desires to treat the 
subject only as it is familiar to every medical man. 

The exactness of the surgery of the present day is such 
that itis difficult to realize how much progress has been 
made during a comparatively recent period. There 
were heroes before Agamemnon, and so there were 
great surgeons before we enjoyed the blessings of an- 
esthesia or possessed a knowledge of germ infection. The 
good surgeon has always laid the foundations of his suc- 
cess upon an accurate acquaintance with anatomy. The 
technic of operative work requires, first of all, a familiar- 
ity with the grosser structures of the body. Toa well- 
grounded surgeon, therefore, the skin is, figuratively, 
but a transparent covering through which his knowledge 
of the relative positions of the structures beneath enables 
him to look and perceive where the knife may safely go 
and where it may not. The great anatomical advances 
of the last half century have been mainly in the direction 
of the minute structure of the internal organs, or their 
histology, as it is technically called. From the informa- 
tion thus acquired, we have learned much, also, about 
natural physiological processes, and particularly much 
about processes of repair. Out of this has come an in- 


creased ability to cope with surgical diseases, so that now 
many parts are saved which were formerly sacrificed to 
the knife, 

Space is not afforded here in which to trace fully the 
historical development of the science and art of which 


we write, 


‘*Tt is, in all countries, as old as human 
needs.” Many of our boasted modern discoveries are 
but rediscoveries of lostarts. Two great forward steps 
characterize the nineteenth century : first, the founding 
of museums of anatomy and surgical pathology whereby 
the garnered wisdom of preceding ages has been incor- 
porated in such a form that its lessons are available for 
the daily instruction of succeeding generations of prac- 
titioners ; second, the method of clinical teaching as at 
present followed in our medica! institutions. These two 
steps have placed the average practitioner of to-day im- 
measurably in advance of his predecessors. 

In surgical procedure itself two great epochs have also 
been inaugurated. The discovery of the anesthetic 
properties of a certain group of chemical! substances 
(ether, chloroform, etc.) is alone enough to render the 
present age illustrious. Jackson, Long, Wells, Morton 
and others are all claimants for the honor of having been 
the first to operate under ether anesthesia, Different 
cities have erected monuments in honor of these respect- 
ive men. As is the case with nearly all great historical 
questions, the matter is still in dispute. The champions 
of each of the above-named have waged and are still 
waging a conflict more fierce than that of Michael and 
the Devil contending for the body of Moses, and the 
end is not yet. 

“ The invention all admired and each, how he 

To be the inventor missed, so easy it seemed 

Once found, which yet unfound most would have thought 

Impossible.” 

By common consent Sir James Simpson was the first 
to utilize chloroform anesthesia. His great discovery 
was communicated to the Medico-Chirurgical Society of 
Ejinburgh in a paper read November 10th, 1847. The 
first application of the new remedy was in the conduct 
of obstetrics practice ; and it seems strange to us now 
that its use to relieve the pangsof maternity was opposed 
by the ultra-theological of that day, as contravening the 
scriptural condemnation of our first mother—‘‘ in sorrow 
sbalt thou bring forth children.” 

The advantages of modern anesthesia (a term coined, 
by the way, by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, and meaning 
literally ‘‘ not perceiving,” or ‘‘ not feeling”) have been 
greater than may at first appear to the lay mind. In its 
first place has been its humanitarian aspect. It has 
rendered operations absolutely painless. What words 
cao tell how great a boon it has been in this respect to 
suffering humanity? Again, by the removal of the 
sense of pain it has greatly lessened the percentage mor- 
tality of operations. Pain itself acts as a shock to the 
nerves, and too much of it may so depress the heart ac- 
tion as to lead to faintness and even death. Moreover, 
anesthesia has removed much of the necessity for undue 
hast2 in operating. Formerly the rule was, hurry, so as 
to get the unfortunate patient through his misery as 
soon as possible. Finally, it has greatly lessened and 
almost entirely removed the physical depression ante- 
cedent to operation. In the old days, if an operation 
was planned requiring perfect muscular relaxation, the 
patient was purged, sweated, given rectal injections of 
tobacco infusions, etc., s0 as to render him limp and inert 
in order to overcome the natural muscular resistance. 
All such measures, of course, depressed the heart muscle, 
and a fatal result therefrom was by no means rare. But 
we have changed all that. Now the same.result can be 
attained in a few minutes, and that, too, practically with- 
out danger, by the use of ether and chloroform ; for they 
produce not only a blessed Nirvana, but muscular relaxa- 

tion as well. 

The introduction of cocaine intd surgical practice 
enables many small operations to be done without the 
trouble and occasional risk of a general anesthetic. It 
has superseded the latter almost entirely in minor opera- 
tions on the eyes, nose, extremities and other parts, 

A second feature of the last half century has been the 
application of the conservative principle in operating on 
diseased and injured parts ; and out of this and, indeed, 
contributing thereto, has come the growth of the anti- 
septic or, more broadly stated, the hygienic idea of the 
treatment of wounds and in the technic of surgical work. 
The great surgeon is not he who operates the most fre- 
quently ; rather he who from his knowledge of the proc- 
esses of disease and those of repair directs his best efforts 
toward the saving of diseased and injured parts. The 
progress made in this direction is indeed one of the 
glories of modern surgery. 


Sepsis means poison ; antisepsis is, therefore, anti-poi- 





2 (1218) 
son ; asepsis means literally absence of poison. In asur- 
gical sense poison can be generated within the body or 
can enter it from without. To remove impurities from 
anything, we wash or scour it. So insurgery a wounded 
surface is cleansed by being washed not with clear water 
merely, but with water holding in solution certain sub- 
stances which without injury to the delicate tissues will 
both flush away the grosser impurities and neutralize the 
effect of any poisonous residue, be the latter bacteria or 
anything else. Not only is the affected area thus washed 
but the parts around are treated in the same manner ; 
likewise everything coming in contact with them during 
the operation—surgeon’s hands, instruments, etc., and, 
in certain cases, the bed, walls and floor are all thus pre- 
viously cared for. Occasionally, the very air of the room 
is washed by means of an antiseptic spray from a steam 
atomizer. 

It will thus be seen that the essence of the antiseptic, 
or better hygienic idea is—cleanliness. It is not here next 
to godliness ; it, and it alone, is godliness. Just as in 
the chemical laboratory everything dimming the luster 
of beaker, retort and graduate is called dirt ; so here 
everything outside of absolute cleanliness is dirt also. 
The realization of this ideal has taught us to exercise the 
same thoroughness in other matters. Thus these trifles, 
to use the great Angelo’s simile, have gone to make up 
perfection, which is no trifle. 

The good Samaritan, the originator of ‘‘ First Aid to 
the Injured,” poured wine and oil into the wounds of the 
traveler on the Jericho road. It is believed that the wine 
was some alcoholic preparation, used with a crude idea 
of antisepsis ; and the oil some one of the balsamic class 
of remedies which were formerly supposed to assist the 
healing of wounds. While we have not improved upon 
his spirit of willingness to aid, we have certainly im- 
proved upon his surgical methods. We have better an- 
tiseptics than alcohol, and now carefully avoid gumming 
up wounds with balsams, If the edges of the wound 
are clean cut, and the patient’s general system is in good 
condition, the wound is bound to heal if it can be kept 
simply clean. 

The poison from without the body occurs mostly in 
the form of bacteria or their poisonous products. These 
bacteria are in a general way microscopic plants and not, 
as many people imagine, animals. They do not fly in 
through the open window, like the summer insect, but 
they are carried by the air, as is dust, or are introduced 
on clothing, books, the exposed skin—anything, in fact, 
on which the dust may settle. Many of them are harm- 
less and even beneficial in Nature ; some are, in fact, the 
agencies through which her laws are worked out. Many 
of them are harmful,some causing definite maladies 
(e.g., typhoid fever, cholera, diphtheria), while others 
cause suppuration or pus-formation, It is against the 
evil effects of the latter that surgical prophylaxis is di- 
rected. They are, as said above, liable to be found on 
everything exposed tothe air. Hence the site of an op- 
eration is thoroughly scrubbed with antiseptic solution, 
as are also the surgeon’s hands, instruments, and all the 
appliances he uses. The instruments are generally 
boiled, technically sterilized ; that is, rendered a sterile 
soil whereon no germ life can exist, After the operation 
sterilized dressings are applied to the wound so as to 
keep all bacterial life from gaining access thereto. Asa 
result, large wounds, instead of being deluged with dis- 
charges and requiring daily or even semi-daily dressing 
(as formerly), are now sealed up tight and left undis- 

,turbed for days, even until healing is complete. If the 
germ-laden air can be kept from a properly sterilized 
area there can be no suppuration. 

In very recent years another forward step has been 
made by taking advantage of the natural antago- 
nism which exists between certain germs or be- 
tween germs and certain disease processes. Once 
more it must be borne in mind that the study of bacteri- 
ology is in its essence the study of microscopic botany. 
We know that certain plants produce certain poisonous 
principles, as, for instance, opium from the poppy, aconi- 
tia from the common monkshood or wolfsbane, and 
atropia from the Solanaces family. Just so, these plant 
germs (bacteria) produce certain poisons which generic- 
ally are called ‘‘ toxins” (Greek, towon—a poison). We 
all know that if certain varieties of seeds are sown to- 
gether upon a common soil the more hardy will thrive 
and drive out the less hardy. Bacteriology just as defi- 
nitely as grosser vegetation illustrates the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest. We can by planting different 
germs upon the same culture medium illustrate this prin- 
ciple ad infinitum. The practical application of the 
matter lies in the fact that if the human system is in- 
vaded by one germ, we can in certain instances in- 
troduce into the system another germ or the latter's 
toxin, which will, without any disturbance of the vital 
processes, neutralize the former’s injurious effects. So 
also can we combat the ravages of certain disease proc- 
esses which are not of a, as yet definitely proven, 
bacterial nature. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration which can be 
given is the introduction by hypodermatic injection of 
the toxins of the germs which cause erysipelas into the 

systems of patients afflicted with certain malignant tu- 
mors, as carcinoma (cancer) and sarcoma, especially the 
latter. Clinically it is found that enhanced benefit re- 
sults from combining for this purpose, with the erysipe- 
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las toxins, those of another germ known as the bacillus 


prodigiosus. In many cases the growth of the malignant 
tumor has been checked, and in a fewit has disappeared 
entirely. The injections are generally made beneath the 
skin between the shoulder blades. They are not made 
directly into the malignant mass itself. 

Of course, if it is possible to eradicate the tumor with 
the knife or cautery this is done; but there sre many 
cases in which from the site of the mass or its anatom- 
ical relations, the knife or cautery cannot be used. Here 
the new procedure finds the field of its legitimate appli- 
cation. 

Thus we have sketched, in an outline way, some of the 
advances in surgery during the last fifty years. Others 
will elaborate their details, as applied to the solution of 
the problems of daily clinical practice. 

New York CIty. 





THE TREATMENT OF TUMORS. 


BENIGN AND MALIGNANT GROWTHS—HOW THEY ARE 
DISTINGUISH ED—WHEN CANCERS CAN BE 
CURED-THE IMPORTANCE OF 
IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. 





BY CHARLES A. POWERS, M.D. 





I very cheerfully comply with the request of the editor 
of THE INDEPENDENT for a brief article on the foregoing 
subject. I am convinced that it is a matter of the very 
greatest importance to the general public, one about 
which most misunderstanding exists ; and while effort to 
have my meaning plainly understood may not at all 
times be successful, I trust that I may be able, in part, at 
least, to clear away some of the uncertainty which sur- 
rounds the matter under discussion. 

It is not easy accurately to define the word ‘‘ tumor ”; 
in general we may say that it is a swelling of a portion 
of the body, which swelling tends to persist and, at 
times, to increase. The swelling is generally slow in its 
development ; occasionally it may be rapid. It is not, as 
a rule, accompanied by fever. We should not class a 
boil or an acute abscess under the head of tumors ; these 
grow rapidly and tend to self-limitation, to break, dis- 
charge and heal. Tumors do not tend to undergo aspon- 
taneous cure ; they are persistent. 

They may be solid cr they may have liquid contents ; 
so, in the former case, they may be made of the so-called 
solid tissues of the body—muscles, bone, cartilage, 
fibrous tissue ; when they have liquid coutents they are 
termed cysts. Some tumors are in part solid and in part 
liquid, but what is of far greater importance, they may 
be benign or they may be malignant. Benign tumors do 
not, in themselves, tend to destroy life; they do not tend 
to invade the surrounding tissues ; they are most often 
limited by an enveloping covering or capsule. These 
benign tumors may attain aconsiderable size, and their 
bulk may press on the adjacent parts and so cause dis- 
turbance of greater or of less moment; butit is, in general, 
only by this volume and its pressure that they become a 
menace to life. 

The malignant tumors, on the other hand, threaten 
life from their very commencement. They are best 
known under the name of Cancer. For the purpose 
aimed at in this article a cancer may be defined as a 
growth which tends to invade tissues either adjacent or 
remote, other than those in which it has its origin; this 
tendency is toward the destruction of life. Physicians 
are often asked by their patients whether a given affec- 
tion is ‘‘a tumor or a cancer.” We see that all cancers 
are tumors, while but a portion of tumors are cancerous. 
Medical men subdivide cancers into two major groups, 
Sarcoma and Carcinoma, the former being made up on 
the connective tissue type, while the latter are epithelial 
in their origin and nature. For present purposes, how- 
ever, a close investigation of their differences is hardly 
necessary, and we may let the term ‘‘cancer” cover 
them all. 

We thus see that in considering any individual tumor 
it is of the very greatest importance to render an approx- 
imately accurate decision as to whether it is benign or 
malignant, whether it is an innocent tumor or a cancer. 
At times this is easy; there are certain tumors which 
from their location, size, slowness or rapidity of growth 
and other features, we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
respectively benign or malignant, and in recommending 
suitable measures. There are, however, a large number 
of new growths which present some features belonging 
to the one class and some to the other—cases in which 
even skilled observers hesitate to express a definite opin- 
ion. In these cases, when accessible and in the absence 
of a contra-indication, the surgeon will remove a small 
piece, say of the size of a pea or less, and subject it to 
a microscopic examination. This will almost always 
definitely determine its nature. It is only in exceptional 
cases that the skilled microscopist will be unable to assign 
a given tumor to its respective class. This little trial 
piece can very often be taken out without pain by the 
aid of cocaine, and without the use of ether or chloro- 
form; and, armed with the positive knowledge thus 
gained, the physician or surgeon can intelligently advise 
his patient. 

In making his provisional diagnosis in the case of a 
given tumor, the surgeon will take into account the part 
of the body involved, the rapidity and extent of the 
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growth, the involvement or freedom from invasion o 

the adjacent lymphatic glands, the age of the patient, 
and other factors. Malignant tumors, as a rule, grow 
more rapidly than do the benign. They tend to invade 
early the neighboring lymphatics. Carcinoma is more 
often seen in people over thirty-five years of age than in 
those younger ; but it may occur between the ages of 
twenty and thirty. We should not, therefore, lay too 
much stress on the rule; but in such a most important 
matter, a matter which may very well involve the life of 
the patient, should ever take thought of the exception. 
And we cannot possibly place too much stress on the 
importance of an early diagnosis. The cases of cancer 
whieh are early recognized and appropriately treated are 
the ones in which a lasting cure is effected ; but we shall 
return to this later. 

The tumors called ‘‘ sarcoma,” which, as we have seen, 
are made on the connective tissue type, may occur at 
any period of life, but are especially frequent in child: 
hood and youth ; children and young people are particu- 
larly subject to these growths. They are generally very 
malignant in their character, tho in exceptional instances 
they grow slowly, and may remain stationary for some 
years. At times they increase with frightful rapidity, 
gain an enormous size, and quickly destroy life. They 
may occur in any portion of the body, and not infre- 
quently follow a blow ora fall. To the surgeon or phy- 
sician they are definitely distinguished from ‘‘ carcino- 
ma,” which latter we have seen to be formed on the epi- 
thelial type ; but so far as concerns people who are not 
skilled in the science of medicine and surgery, the term 
‘*cancer” is sufficiently comprehensive and plain to be 
applied to them all. 

The rapidity of growth of these different tumors, 
benign and malignant, varies very much with their 
forms and the seat of the body which they affect. In- 
deed, a tumor of a certain type and affecting a certain 
portion of the system may grow slowly in one individual 
and very rapidly in another. The non malignant 
growths, as has been seen, grow slowly as a general rule. 
But we are not to be misled in thinking that because a 
given tumor has slow growth it is necessarily benign, for 
it may be a slowly growing cancer. We are all familiar 
with the wen, which is seen upon the scalp. It isan ex- 
ample of a benign, cystic tumor; is grows slowly, and 
as arule does not attain a large size. So with the fatty 
tumors, which are seen on the shoulders, back and arms. 
They are a form of solid, benign growths; they do not 
increase rapidly, but may at times reach a very consid- 
erable size. The fibroid tumors which affect various 
portions of the body are also examples of the solid, in- 
nocent tumors; they often become very important be- 
cause of their location and the great size which they may 
attain. It is not difficult tosee that a benign tumor, 
which in one place may be of little significance, may be 
of the greatest importance when affecting another part 
of thé body. A fibroid lump the size of a cherry stone 
might be a very simple matter if it were on the back of 
one’s hand, but a very serious problem if it affected the 
larynx, or the brain, or the eye. And we ought not to 
forget that avy of these benign growths may undergo a 
change and become malignant. We see, then, that there 
are none so small as to be thought entirely unimpor- 
tant. 

When we seek examples of cancer we have no diffi- 
culty in finding them. There are doubtless few people 
who have not seen them in one or other portion of the 
body, perhaps upon the face, for there they are the most 
conspicuous. We are apt to think of them as hideous, 
repulsive sights, large ulcers discharging a foul matter, 
painful alike to the unhappy victims and to their friends. 
But we are not to forget that these large, malignant 
masses are at one time small, almost unnoticed, practi- 
cally insignificant. And we must not forget that it is 
when they are small that they are amenable to relief and 
in many instances to a lasting cure. The small cancers, 
the cancers which are taken at their incipiency, are the 
ones which can be cured. Let us cite an example: A 
man has a small ulcer at the red border of the underlip ; 
it is perhaps not half as large around as the end of a lead 
pencil, is hard at its edges and discharges a thin matter 
which forms a scab ; thisscab falls off and another forms. 
The man consults.a surgeon, who says: ‘‘ This is a can- 
cer ; but it is in such an early stage that I think we have 
an excellent chance of curing it by a wide removal.” 
The man submits to a comparatively slight operation ; 
the surgeon takes out a liberal area of apparently healthy 
tissue with the cancerous part ; the wound promptly heals, 
and the patient has a very excellent chance of freedom 
from recurrence, of permanent cure ; that is, he has the 
best possible chance of this. If, on the other hand, he 
neglects it, thinks it will soon heal, puts on salves and 
washes which are recommended by the neighbors, th 
little ulcer increases in size, becomes large, invades th 
jawbone and the contiguous lymphatic glands and reaches 
an incurable stage. He now consults the surgeon, who 
says: ‘‘I may be able to do something for your relief 
and to prolong your life somewhat, but your condition is 
beyond thought of cure ; had you come to me months ago 
when the ulcer or tumor was quite small, in fact when 
you first discovered it, it might have been different.” It 
is the firm belief of the writer, a belief founded ona com- 
paratively wide observation, that in a very considerable 
majority of cases cancer is amenable to lasting cure when 
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taken sufficiently early and removed with sufficient 
thoroughness, 

And this leads us to make answer to the question : 
‘‘ What is to be done in cases of tumor?” Reply is sim- 
ple, and isto be made with emphasis: ‘-Consult a compe- 
tent surgeon or physician at the earliest possible day !” 
To this there is no exception ; thereis no new growth so 
small or so slow in its advance that it is advisable or per- 
missible to delay seeking adequate advice. Few people 
who will read this article are so situated that this is not 
feasible. Recognized surgeons and physicians of capac- 
ity arealone capable of giving suitable advice in these 
cases. These men do not advertise that they can ‘‘ cure 
cancer,” and the men who do so advertise are the ones 
who are not to bs trusted. It is the wish of the writer 
to make this statement clear and emphatic: Advertised 
cancer ‘‘ cures” are not only untrustworthy and mialead- 
ing, but are calculated to arouse false hopes, and, by 
waking use of unsuitable methods, of methods not rec- 
ognized by the medical profession, are directly responsible 
for delay, which in many instances is synonymous with 
death. Throughout the civilized world at this present 
day scientific men of the highest attainments are earnest- 
ly endeavoring to solve this problem as to how cancer 
can be cured or relieved. In every large hospital men 
trained in the art of modern medicine and surgery dili- 
gently seek a means whereby this most distressing mal- 
ady may be overcome. In countless laboratories micro- 
ecopists work day by day and year by year in research 
and experiment, original and imitative, seeking the solu- 
tion of this problem. Engaging, as this question does, 
the most earnest thought of the medical world, of men 
of the most advanced education and of the highest scien- 
tific attainments, how more than absurd is it for un- 
known men b:Idly to assert in the columns of the popu- 
ular press that they cure cancer. They do not cure can- 
cer ; they do not even know what cancer is. It is the 
positive belief of the writer that in not one of these ad- 
vertising establishments is there a microscopic examina- 
tion made before or after the ‘‘tumor” is removed, It 
is an established tenet of modern surgery that the micro- 
scope alone positively establishes a diagnosis in cases of 
cancer. The ‘‘cancers” which are cured by these self- 
styled specialists arein large part benign tumors, which, 
as we have seen, do not tend to return after removal. 

The following is a case in point: Some three or four 
years ago there came under the observation of the writer 
a lady of some forty years who had a tumor the size of a 
small apple in a portion of the chest which is well known 
to be the frequent seat of cancer. This lady had con- 
sulted two eminent surgeons, each of whom had ex- 
pressed the provisional opinion that the tumor was of a 
cancerous nature. She had about decided to go to 
an establishment which advertised to cure cancer 
by “drawing it out,” but changed her mind, 
and had it removed by a surgeon. It proved to 
be a benign, cystic growth, one which would not return, 
Had she gone to the “‘ cancer ” establishment as she had 
intended, and had it ‘‘ drawn out” it would have been 
called cancer on the statement of the surgeons consulted, 
it would not have returned and a ‘‘ cure” would have 
been heralded. 

So much for those who use secret methods and who 
hold out promises which they cannot fulfill. They 
are not to be intrusted with such important cases, 
they have no standing whatever in the eyes of science, 
they cannot at any time or in any place make good this 
claim to the ability to cure cancer. The management of 
tumors is, then, to-be intrusted to men of established 
reputation in surgery or in medicine. They are to de- 
cide what measures are appropriate. In the great major- 
ity of benign tumors removal will be indicated. It may 
at times be thought best to refrain from operation, but 
unless an operation is, as surgeons say ‘ contra-indi- 
cated” their renioval is advisable. We have said that 
these benign growths sometimes take on a cancerous 
change. Ic is far better, therefore, to have them out of 
the way. Furthermore, a given tumor which is thought 
before removal to be benign, may prove after operation 
tobe malignant. At times the surgeon may decide not 
to operate, perhaps because of the situation of the 
growth or of its nature or of its size ; but this decision is 
to be made by the surgeon and not by the-patient. In 
considering the treatment of cancer the same rules apply, 
tho with greater emphasis. We have seen the extreme 
importance of an early diagnosis by a surgeon or a phy- 
sician, - 

Wherever the growth is accessible the best thing 


that can be done for it is to remove it by. a cut-. 


ting operation, and with the growth itself the 
adjacent lymphatic glands and a good margin of 
apparently healthy tissue. In certain cases cancer of an 
extremity may call for amputation of the limb. It is 
better to be without a limb than to look forward to a 
speedy death. Thanks to modern antiseptic methods 
and an improved technic the word “‘ operation ” is robbed 
of very many of its terrors; ordinary operations are to- 
day comparatively safe. Blood poisoning is so uncom- 
mon as to occasion surprise, and to be almost thought a 
reproach to the operator. Of six hundred and fifty 
operations for cancer of a portion of the chest in women, 
these operations done by six American surgeons during 
the last few years, but six were fatal. Less than one 
woman in one hundred died as a direct regult of the 
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operation, Reliable surgeons and physicians will never 
fail to lay before their patients or the friends of the pa- 
tients the most accurate information at their command 
as to the chances in a given operation. That these 
chances vary with different portions of the body can 
readily be understood ; whatever they may be, however, 
it is better to take them than to allow the disease to go 
on to a certain, speedy and painful death. In operating 
for cancer there is everything to be gained and but little 
to be lost, 

The probability of a return of the cancer after its re- 
moval varies with the form of the disease, with its ex- 
tent, with the stage at which it isencountered, and with 
the thoroughness of the individual operation. The ear- 
lier it is recognized and the more thorougbly it is excised 
the less the chance of its return. Of cancer of the chest 
in women when subjected to early and adequate opera- 
tion probably over fifty per cent. are permanently cured. 
The percentage of cures increases yearly, and the statis- 
tics will steadily improve as the years go by. During 
the past few years efforts have been made to cure these 
cases by the injection of one or another liquid. These 
have been fruitless except in the case of erysipelas injec- 
tions in cases of sarcoma. Herea certain amount of 
good has been accomplished, and the method seems de- 
serving of an extended trial, especially in. cases too far 
advanced to warrant thought of operative procedure. In 
general, however, reliance is to be placed on surgical 
operations, and, as has been said before, this will be 
efticient in direct proportion to the promptness and thor- 
oughness with which it is carried out. 

DENVER, COL. 
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GREAT ADVANCE IN THE TREATMENT OF APPEN- 
DICITIS—ONE OF THE SURGICAL TRIUMPHS 
OF THE CENTURY—APPLIANCES 
NECESSARY FOR AN 
OPERATION. 


BY FREDERICK WIGGIN, M.D., 
Visiting Surgeon to the New York City Hospital (B.1.). 





Of the inflammatory diseases which affect the abdo- 
men and its viscera the most frequent and important is 
the one known as appendicitis. In no other disease has 
a greater advance in treatment been made during the 
past decade than in this. 

The change froma cundition formerly considered well- 
nigh hopeless as soon as it was recognized, which was sel- 
dom, to one still grave and taxing the physician’s powers 
to the utmost, but almost as certain to result in the pa- 
tient’s recovery under proper treatment,is due to a great- 
er knowledge of the disease, to the pbhysician’s ability to 
make an earlier and more exact diagnosi, and, most im- 
portant of all, to the improved and enlightened methods 
based on scientific investigations of modern surgical 
technic—the result obtained being one of the surgical 
triumphs of the century. 

To American surgeons belongs the honor of having 
been the first to recognize and successfully treat this as 
well as other intra-abdominal diseases. The popular in- 
terest in everything pertaining to appendicitis has been 
so great that, before entering upon a detailed description 
of the methods by means of which these brilliant results 
have been achieved, a few words descriptive of the organ 
and the disease, its causation and diagnosis will not be 
out of place. 

- In the right side of the abdominal cavity, a little below 
and to the right of the navel, the small intestine ends, 
and is united to a pouch-like dilatation which marks the 
beginning of the large intestine. This enlargement is 
known as the head of the colon; from its lower and 
under surface projects a rudimentary, worm-like dilata- 
tion, the free end terminating in a bluct point. It varies 
in length from one to nine inches, the average being 
about three, its internal diameter being about one-sixth 
of aninch. This tube is called the appendix vermifor- 
mis. It has, so far as is known, no function to perform, 
and is considered a useless and at times a dangerous 
organ. The inflammatory changes that take place at 
this point are known as appendicitis. This disease is 
most frequently encountered in males between the ages 
of fourteen and thirty. ° 

Indigestible fooi and overloading the stomach favor 
its occurrence. Injuries such as may be caused by blows, 
or the lifting of heavy weights may produce it; but 
probably the most frequent occasion of the disease is the 
lodgment of fecal matter in the appendix. It is rarely 
caused, as was formerly supposed, by foreign bodies 
which are swallowed, such as seeds, fruit stones, pins or 
fish bones entering and perforating the organ. 

One attack of this disease predisposes the patient to 
another, which rarely fails sooner or later to make its 
appearance, and, if not treated, generally recurs again 
and again, the interval between attacks constantly grow- 
ing shorter. 

The disease makes itself manifest by its sudden onset, 
by the occurrence of colicky pain, by localized tenderness 
when pressure is made on the right side of the abdomen, 
and by nausea accompanied by elevation of bodily tem- 
perature. 

Unfortunately, at this time it can seldom be foretold 
whether the attack is to be a mild or a severe one. 

The medical treatment is limited to rest in bed, cold 
applications to the abdomen, and enemata to unload the 
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large intestine. Opium should not be given in any form 
till a decision has been reached as to the nature of the 
disease. If the symptoms continue to increase in sever- 
ity in spite of these measures, or the attack is a second 
one, it is usually deemed best to operate. It is in decid- 
ing this question that special experience counts for the 
most. Ina grave case every hour that is lost decreases 
the chance for a successful outcome of the surgeon’s 
work. 

Given a decision that an operation is advisable, the 
question is at once asked, Willit be necessary to remove 
the patient to a hospital, or can the operation be per- 
formed at the patient’s residence? A few years ago it 
was thought that a successful operation of this nature 
could only be done in a specially and expensively con- 
structed room, also that many special appliances were 
indispensable ; but as experience has increased and disin- 
fection has given way to cleanliness, these accessories 
have gradually been dispensed with, and it is generaliy 
conceded that, tho less convenient, an important opera- 
tion can be as safely performed in a properly prepared 
room in a dwelling, as in the most perfectly appointed 
city hospital. The services of a trained nurse will be 
needed, and one should be secured. 

A room some distance from that occupied by the 
patient, and having preferably a north window, should 
be chosen. All the furniture, pictures, hangings and 
carpet should be removed and the room thoroughly 
swept and cleaned, the floor being well scrubbed. The 
ceiling, side walls and woodwork should now be wiped 
over with a solution of corrosive sublimate, the floor 
being liberally wet with the same fluid. 

One large and two small new kitchen tables and sev- 
eral wooden-bottomed chairs will be needed. They 
should be scrubbed and washed with corrosive sublimate 
solution, as should all necessary u’ensils before being 
placed in the prepared room. The following objects will 
be needed: One new blanket; one new pillow; several 
clean sheets ; several large china or granite-ware wash- 
bowls ; several large four-quart china pitchers ; one new 
four-quart fountain syringe ; three hot-water bags ; two 
alchohol lamps; one gas or kerosene stove; one new 
asparagus boiler; one steam sterilizer (Arnold’s); two 
slop-jars; several meat platters ; several pie-plates ; cne 
new tin quart cup; one new long-handled dipper ; one 
new wash-boiler; one new wooden bath thermometer ; 
two rubber sheets. 

The water used during the operation is strained and 
placed in the new boiler, and sterilized by boiling for one 
hour; a teaspoonful of table-salt, which has been sterilized 
by heat, is added to each pint as it is transferred to the 
pitchers, some of which should now be filled and set 
aside after being covered with a clean towel, so that the 
water may cool, that remaining in the boiler being kept 
warm for use at the operation. These preparations can, 
when necessary, be made in a few hours. 

No food or drink should be given the patient for sev- 
eral hours prior to the time fixed on for the operation, 
who is further prepared by being given a warm bath, 
special attention being paid to the abdominal surface 
which should be well scrubbed with green soap and then 
lathered and carefully shaved ; a compress wet in a cor- 
rosive sublimate solution is finally applied over the site 
of the proposed incision, and is left in place till the pa- 
tient reaches the operating table. 

The gowns, rubber aprons, sheets, towels and mate- 
rials used for dressing the wound should next be 
placed in the sterilizer and subjected to the steam for 
three-quarters of an hour. : 

The asparagus boiler, having been partly filled with 
sterilized water, to which a little green soap has been 
added, and the solution having come to the boiling point, 
the instruments which have been placed on the tray are 
lowered into it, and are rendered sterile by boiling for 
about fifteen minutes, when they are taken out and placed 
on the dishes, which are filled with hot saline solution, 

The silkworm gut and the sponges may be sterilized by 
boiling in saline solution ; but they are usually purchased 
prepared and ready for use, stored in hermetically 
sealed glass tubes and bottles which are opened as 
needed and the contents placed in hot saline solution for 
afew minutes. The fountain syringe is filled with hot 
saline solution, completing the arrangements for the 
operation. The anesthetic, which in this country is 
usually ether, is then administered to the patient, while 
atill in bed, who, as soon as the drug takes effect, is 
transferred to the operating room. 

While this is doing, the surgeon and those who are to 
assist him prepare their hands and arms, which should 
be made bare to above the elbow, by scrubbing them 
thoroughly with hot sterilized water and green soap, 
using sterilized nail brushes, particular attention being 
given to the finger nails. The hands are finally washed 
and soaked fora few minutes in ninety-five per cent. 
alcohol. The rubber aprons and gowns are donned, and 
the surgeons are ready to begin their work. 

The chest and lower portion of the patient’s body, who 
has been placed on the operating table, are protected by 
the rubber sheets over which are placed sterilized towels, 
as little of the body being expozed as possible. The pad 
which was previously put on the patient’s abdomen is 
removed, the skin is thoroughly washed with alcohol, 
and the operator begins by making an incision in the skin 
over the site of the appendix. It varies in each case, 
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and is usually from three to six inches in length. The 
other tissues having been cut through or separated, the 
peritoneum comes into view. It is the closed sack which 
surrounds the organs. Before this is opened, all bleeding 
points are secured, and the wound is cleansed by washing 
it with saline solution. A portion of the membrane is 
picked up by the aid of forceps and a nick is made in it. 
The surgeon, after rinsing his hand in saline solution, in- 
troduces a finger into the cavity, and, usingit for a guide, 
enlarges the opening with scissors. The offending organ 
is now felt for, and in those cases which are operated on 
early, there is usually little difficulty in locating it, and 
bringing it into view. Itis seized and held up by a pair 
of forceps and while so held, an incision is made through 
its outer or peritoneal coat below the attachment of the 
organ to the head of the colon, a ligature of fine silk is 
passed around the remaining tissues and tied, and the 
appendix is cut off, the resulting stump is disinfected 
with a drop of pure carbolic acid, and the peritoneal coat 
is drawn forward and closed by a few stitches. The 
bowel is returned into the abdominal cavity, which is 
washed out and left full of the hot saline solution. The 
different layers of the external wound are approximated 
by sutures which may be either of silkworm gut or kan- 
garoo tendon. The wound is dusted over with a white, 
odorless powder (acetanilid) and flexible collodion is 
painted over the surface, sealing the woun4 hermetically. 
Over this is placed a layer of sterilized cotton, which is 
kept in place by strips of adhesive plaster. A binder is 
then passed around the patient’s body and fastened, 
completing the dressing and the operation, which 
generally occupies about forty minutes. The 
patient is at once returned to bed and_ sur- 
rounded by hot-water bags. If the anesthetic (ether) hus 
been carefully administered by means of a closed inhaler 
and the operation has not been unduly prolonged, the 
patient will regain consciousness rapidly, will suffer but 
little from shock, and have little or no nausea. Ifallthe 
details heretofore described have been faithfully and 
carefully carried out by every one who has taken part in 
either the preparation of the room, the patient, the steril- 
ization of instruments, ligature, suture and dressing 
material, and the operator and his assistants have suc- 

ceeded in rendering their hands, finger nails and arms 
surgically clean, the object of these labors will undoubt- 
edly have been accomplished, that of excluding from the 

wound the various micro-organisms which infest all dust 

and the superficial layers of the skin, especially that 

which grows under and around the edges of the finger 

nails; if these organisms, I may repeat, have been suc- 

cessfully excluded from the wound, little will remain for 

the surgeon todo. The trained nurse must largely do 
what follows. 

A successful operation is seldom followed by pain, and 
anodynes are rarely needed. For the first twenty hours 
little is desired or allowed the patient in the way of nour- 
ishment except water, which may be given at intervals. 
After this period of time has elapsed, peptonized milk, 
egg albumen or beef juice are administered, a small 
quantity of one or other being given at short intervals, 
which are gradually increased, as is the quantity of food 
given. For the first thirty-six hours there is usually a 
slight rise of bodily temperature, which has little signifi- 
cance and which promptly subsides. If no secondary 
rise of temperature takes place—fever due to septic in- 
fection appearing usually on the third day—and the 
cathartic given on the fourth day has acted, the patient 
is allowed ordinary diet on the fifth day. On the seventh 
day the dressings are changed, and the wound will be 
found to have healed. The sutures are removed ; if of 
silkworm gut, a fresh application of collodion is made to 
protect the resulting scar, which in six months may be 
scarcely visible. 

The patient must rest quietly in bed till the eighteenth 
day, and is then allowed to get up, and soon resumes his 
or her usual habits of life. 

Such are the simple but laborious details by means of 
which difficult and important operations are to-day 
safely performed with an almost insignificant mortality, 
which a few years ago were seldom undertaken, and 
when attempted generally resulted in failure. The 
responsibility of the modern surgeon is great, for he well 
knows that the successful outcome of his work, barring 
complications, entirely depends, in most cases, on the 
faithfulness with which the details just described have 
been carried out, and not on the good condition of the 
patient’s blood, which was formerly supposed to be bad, 
and the cause of wound infection, if it occurred, as it 
frequently did, and was the solace of the surgeon when 
he failed in his work from this cause thirty years ago. 
MODERN 


USE OF ANESTHETICS IN SURGERY. 





CASES IN WHICH ANESTHETICS CANNOT BE. USED 
MORPHINE AND COCAINE—THE USE OF ETHER 
AND CHLOROFORM. 


BY GEORGE R. FOWLER, M.D., 
Surgeon of the Methodist Episcopal (Seney) and St. Mary’s Hos- 
pitals, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





In considering the subject of anesthetics for a popular 
symposium of this kind the first question the layman 
would probably ask is, ‘‘ How were surgical operations 
performed before the discovery of anesthetics?’ Prior 
to the year 1848, when anesthetics began to be used in 
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the profession, surgeons gave the patients morphine, 
hyoscyamus, or henbane, and belladonna, “ They also, in 
their operations, relied largely on ‘‘ moral suasion” of a 
rather pronounced character. The patient, with the aid 
of straps, was fastened to the table. I think all those 
agencies were used in each particular case. 

It sometimes happens, even in these days, that a pa- 
tient is found to whom it is impossible to give an anes- 
thetic, and we are compelled to hold him down by main 
force, reminding the modern practitioner what the sur- 
geons of former times had to encounter. Such cases are 
rare, but we sometimes meet with them. I remember 
performing one operation—the amputation of the hip- 
joint, a case of injury to the thigh—where the patient 
collapsed three times under the anesthetic, once under 
chloroform, and twice under ether. An attempt was 
then made to inject cocaine along the line of the pro- 
posed incision ; but even this was not successful. Finally, 
it was decided to make the amputation without any 
anesthetic other than such effect as might be obtained 
by the administration of brandy. I think that was the 
first and only operation I ever performed without the 
aid of an anesthetic. In former times it was quite com- 
mon to give stimulants, liquor, to the patient ; but the 
operator relied more particularly upon the drugs I have 
‘mentioned, The action of alcohol in those days was 
either not appreciated, or the surgeons were timid about 
using it. 

There is aclass of cases where the surgeon is com- 
pelled to perform quite a formidable operation without 
the use of a general anesthetic, that is to say without 
the production of surgical anesthesia. We distinguish 
between. general anesthesia and local anesthesia. For 
instance, the introduction of cocaine around the line of 
incision means a local effect; but the introduction of 
cocaine depresses the heart so that that agent is not 
always perfectly safe. The exceptional class of cases 
that I have just referred to are large tumors in the neck ; 
in such cases the patient experiences great difficulty in 
breathing. He is continually struggling to get oxygen 
enough to live upon, and his vital powers are greatly 
weakened. In a case of that kind you cannot give 
ether, because that agent very greatly increases the con- 
gestion of the bronchial tubes, and increases the secre- 
tion to such an extent as really to bring the patient into 
a dangerous condition ; the secretions accumulate and 
help to block up the air cells. You cannot give ether in 
that class of cases for the reason that the difficulties of 
breathing are still further increased by the filling up of 
the bronchial tubes, and you cannot give chloroform 
because the imperfectly oxygenated blood increases the 
tendency to heart failure, in addition to the present 
weakness which predisposes to heart failure due to the 
struggle for air, etc. In that class of cases at such 
times, we are often compelled to operate by the use of mor- 
phine bypodermically, giving a rather fuller dose than 
would be given under ordinary circumstances, and an 
injection of cocaine along the line of incision. Under 
those circumstances it is a source of consolation to the 
surgeon to know that the depressing effects of the cocaine 
are somewhat counteracted by the stimulating effects of 
the morphine, so that under those conditions the two 
drugs make a good combination. 

Then, again, in the performance of tracheotomy, in 
the case of children who are in danger of suffocation 
from croup or diphtheria, the attempt to administer an 
anesthetic is fraught with very great danger. We 
wrap the patient upin a blanket, pinning it firmly around 
his body, inclosing his arms in the blanket, and then 
perform the operation. In such a case as this the opera- 
tion is not, perhaps, as painful as it would seem at first 
glance, for the reason that the patient is already partly 
narcotized by the accumulation of carbonic-acid gas in 
the blood ; in this way his sensibilities are benumbed 
and he is prevented from feeling pain. 

But, ina large majority of operations, ether or chloro- 
form can be used. The cases I have just mentioned are 
rare, so rare as to be called clinical curiosities. In 
the vast number of operations the patients can be put 
under general surgical anesthesia. In the administra- 
tion of the anesthetic the dangers are not great. To be 
sure, under all circumstances, where great benefit is de- 
rived—in other words, where it is along operation and 
where the suffering would be very great without the use 
of an anesthetic—the very necessity of keeping the 
patient under the anesthetic for solong a time, of itself 
constitutes a source of danger or, at all events, of 
anxiety. But, for the ordinary, average surgical opera- 
tion, lasting from twenty minutes to three-quarters of 
an hour, not attended by grave shock during the opera- 
tion (and by shock I would include the great loss from 
bleeding, because the symptoms of shock and the symp- 
toms of hemorrhages run into each other so closely that 
it is difficult to distinguish one from the other ; but we do 
know that we do not get much of a shock in au opera- 
tion of that kind unless the patient is losing blood), I 
should say that the chances of a patient were as safe 
under an ordinary operation as if he boarded a railroad 
train that ran sixty or seventy miles an hour for a thou- 
sand miles. In other words, [ think a man would be 


safer in passing through a surgical operation with the 
use of anesthetics than he would be in going to the 
Chicago Fair on one of the fast trains, particularly 
toward the latter part of that celebration. In all long 
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railroad journeys, year after year, there is a 
certain proportion of accidents and lossof life ; and there 
is a certain small proportion of acccidents happening to 
those operated upon by the surgeon. According to a 
statement in a late issue of the Medical Record, Professor 
Guret, of Berlin, has found that in 31,803 cases of chloro- 
form narcosis, 23 deaths occurred, and in 15,712 cases of 
ether narcosis, 5 deaths. It may be stated, in general 
terms, as to the use of the anesthetics, chloroform and 
ether, that a patient with badly diseased kidneys should 
be given chloroform, by preference ; and a patient with 
a badly diseased heart should be given ether by prefer- 
ence. A patient with a chronic bronchitis, or other 
pulmonary affection, should have chloroform, other 
things being equal. Unfortunately, however, it happens 
that old people with weak hearts are very apt to have 
chronic bronchitis, the weak heart contra-indicating the 
use of chloroform, and the chronic bronchitis contra-indi- 
cating the use of ether. Under these circumstances we com- 
mence cautiously with ether and watch the heart’s action. 
Should evidence of a weakening, or decided lessening of 
the force of the pulse be found to occur under chloro- 
form, rather than take the immediate risks of heart 
failure, we take the remoter risks of pulmonary compli- 
cations and change from chloroform to ether. You can 
easily change from one anesthetic to the other with great 
benefit to the patient. Everything depends upon a care- 
ful estimate of the patient’s condition. Before the 
anesthetic is administered he should be as thoroughly 
examined as if he were applying for a $100,000 life in- 
surance policy. 

Cocaine is really a localanesthetic. It is not a narcotic 
and should not be used assuch. It deadens feeling at 
the point where it is injected, altho it has been recently 
pointed out that the injection of simple water will pro- 
duce local anesthesia; andit wil). It does not act in the 

same way as cocaine ; it acts by producing a temporary 
paralysis of the fine nerve distribution. When the water 
is absorbed the local anesthesia has disappeared. 

Chloral is a dangerous remedy, and is absolutely un- 
trustworthy. The amount necessary to produce im- 
munity from pain is usually sufficient to destroy the 
patient; except in cases of nervous excitement, such 
as delirium tremens, it is very little used. Hasheesh is 
a drug very little used in our Western countries: it is 
quite commobly used in the far Eastern lands to produce 
a species of intoxication. 





THE INFLUENCE OF ANTISEPTICS ON THE 
PRACTICE OF SURGERY. 


THE FATHER OF ANTISEPTIC SURGERY—THE ADVANCES 
OF THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS—DAYS WHEN 
THE ENIFE OF THE SURGEON WAS DREADED. 








BY SAMUEL LLOYD, M.D. 





Advance in science is never the result of pure chance, 
or accident, but is the natural conclusion arrived at by 
some master mind that, fully equipped with a complete 
knowledge of the work already done by others, is able to 
carry the experiments to a successful termination. To 
have done this is not alone sufficient ; the experimenter 
must present his results with such scientific accuracy 
that his report can withstand the attacks of all the other 
workers in the same line of investigation. 

When the French chemist, Louis Pasteur, whose name 
has since become famous, collated the facts pertaining to 
the cause of fermentation and putrefaction, and when, 
between 1857 and 1865, he published his essays establish- 
ing beyond controversy that these processes were due to 
a micro-organism, he probably gave no thought to the 
vast possibilities of his discovery, beyond its advantage 
to the chemist and its explanation of phenomena, which 
for so long had baffled the best endeavor of skilled in- 
vestigators. 

Up to the middle of the eighteenth century surgery 
could not be considered as one of the sciences. Practiced 
first by barbers, and then by barber surgeons, it was 
made up of methods that were handed down in secret 
from master to student. Wounds were treated with 
plasters and ointments, and surgical cleanliness was un- 
known. It was not until after the time of John Hunter 
(1728-93), the youngest son of a Scotch farmer, to whom 
we owe the knowledge of the circulation of the blood in 
the arteries, that surgery had advanced beyond the point 
of ‘“‘mere mechanical dexterity, with some knowledge 
of ointments and plasters.” Since this time Hunter’s 
method of training in anatomy, pathology and surgery 
has been considered indispensable to the practitioner of 
surgery. It was still, however, far from being the exact 
science that its votaries hoped for but were unable to 
attain. Since 1800 more progress has been made than in 
the preceding two thousand years ; and yet the surgeon 
of this period ‘‘ had little more knowledge than Hippoc- 
rates of the chief causes of danger after operations, such 
as suppuration, pyemia, or lockjaw, and still groped 
wildly for means to avoid them.” He had no clinical 
thermometer to determine the hight of a fever, no hypo- 
dermic syringe, no knowledge of the importance of pre- 

venting loss of blood or of the means of doing it. He 
had no microscope, no ophthalmoscope, nor avy of the 
instruments of precision that are so useful at the present 
day ; above all, he was ignorant of anesthesia and of 
bacteriology, the two things that have made modern sur 
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gery possible. In 1842 Dr. Morton, a dentist, adminis- 
tered ether for the first time in the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital while Dr. Warren performed a small oper- 
ation; and from this date the study and practice of 
surgery received a fresh impetus. 

Imbued with an enthusiasm equal to Pasteur’s and 
working in the same methodical way, Joseph Lister, 
another Scotch surgeon, had been seeking for something 
that would explain the degenerative changes that were 
the constant menace of patients submitting to surgical 
operations and the scourge of surgical practice. He 
grasped the truths contained in Pasteur’s publications 
and immediately adopted them in his surgical work. 
While his method was hardly based upon scientific data, 
his clinical results were so much improved by the meth- 
od that in 1868 he published it and became the father of 
antiseptic surgery. Prior to this time pus, matter as it 
is usually called, was the common result of operative in- 
terference and was even, under certain conditions, when 
less poisonous and less virulent than was sometimes the 
case, called ‘‘ laudable.” Laudable indeed, the products 
of degeneration, of inflammation, of disease! When 
Pasteur began to publish his papers Sir Spencer Wells 
and Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson ‘“‘ regarded the opera- 
tion of ovariotomy as not much removed from man- 
slaughter ” says the latter in his address just delivered 
before the British Medical Association. No joints were 
opened when it was possible to avoid it, and the brain 
and spinal cord were a terra incognita to the operating 
surgeon, and, when by reason of accident, operations in 
these regions were necessary,they were undertaken with 
the greatest temerity and with the full expectation of a 
fatal result. The hospitals reeked with contagious dis- 
eases, erysipelas, septicemia and pyemia (blood poison- 
ing) ran riot, and any hospital patient with an open 
wound was fortunate if he escaped simply with suppur- 
ation and without developing some more serious condi- 
tion. A compound fracture, that is one where the bone 
has been pushed through the skin, making a wound in 
the soft parts directly communicating with the point of 
fracture of the bone, meant almost certain death. This 
was the condition of affairs in 1867. Trained nurses 
were few, sanatory science was not understood, hospi- 
tals were overcrowded and were largely old buildings 
with wooden floors, whose cracks were filled with the 
accumulation of years of germ-laden dust. 

The writer knows of a hospital which, twenty years 
later, was still employing the old methods of wound 
treatment; here one sponge frequently answered for 
every case in a ward of from twenty to thirty patients, 
and that sponge was often one that had been discarded 
afcer long service in the operating room. Fortunate, 
indeed, the patient without an external wound to absorb 
the poison ; he might escape ; but the gerin-laden sponge 
carried infection to each of the open wounds in increasing 
virulence as the distance from the starting point of the 
surgeon on his rounds increased. With such surround- 
ings the surgeon was indeed to be dreaded, and the suf- 
ferer, whose only hope lay inthe knife, had good cause to 
fear the advent of the day of operation. 

It is wonderful, as we look back at these times, how 
good the results were considering the conditions under 
which we labored. We are not surprised that the statis- 
tics of the surgeon who did his work in the country and 
in his patients’ own homes were better than those of his 
city colleague, who had all the so-called conveniences of 
a great hospital, and the advantage of seeing large num- 
bers of cases. Yet the country patient was not altogether 
safe. Everywhere the dreaded erysipelas, lockjaw and 
blood poisoning followed in the surgeon’s footsteps : for 
he still carried his instruments in handsome cases lined 
with plush and the dust of years. The instruments 
themselves were also often disease bearers; wooden 
handles with their many cracks filled with hardened 
blood dropped their germs in the receptive soil of fresh 
wounds, there to grow, and carry disaster with their 
growth, 

This picture is not at all too dark, it is only the con- 
dition of affairs as they existed prior to 1867. In Mess- 
baum’s clinic in Munich, before the employment of anti- 
septic methods, eighty per cent. of all wounds were at- 
tacked by hospital gangrene. ‘‘ Erysipelas was the order 
of the day to such an extent that its occurrence could 
almost have been looked upon as the normal course ; not 
to sew up any wound of the scalp was a firm principle, 
and the suturing of any wound would have simply led 
to retention of the discharges and the further encourag- 
ment of erysipelas.” In one year eleven out of seventeen 
patients who had had amputations performed, died of 
blood poisoning, and compound fractures had to be am- 
putated at once to avoid infections that would have been 
fatal within a few days. In Volkmann’s clinic at Halle, 
the mortality following compound fractures was forty 
per cent. In America the usual mortality following am- 
putation was about thirty-three per cent. 

In the older text-books on surgery, long tables of sta- 
tistics appear in which the influence of the seasons, the 
temperature, sex, nationality or race are studied in re- 
lation to their influence upon the success of operations. 

“* We know to-day that the healing of a wound iseutirely 
uninfluenced by these as well as by other factors, formerly 
considered important, such as constitutional taint or indi- 
vidual predisposition. This change for the better is en- 
tirely due to our knowledge that like fermentation and 
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putrefaction, the infection of wounds is directly due to the 
importation and growth of minute organisms. Protect 
the wound from these organisms and it will heal kindly in 
a tuberculous, syphilitic, or cancerous subject, in man or 
woman, in the young or old.”’ 


It is remarkable that the two greatest advances that 
have made modern surgery possible have been made by 
men who were not themselves surgeons. The first, 
Morton, the advocate and first administrator of ether, 
was a dentist of Boston; and the second, Pasteur, the 
discoverer of the influence of micro-organisms upon fer- 
mentation, was a French chemist. 

Surgery, as we understand the term, only dates back 
about twenty-five years, for without these two discov- 
eries its present achievements would have been impossi- 
ble. The statistics of the past centuries are valueless, 
because they are laden with now almost unknown dis- 
eases. The hospital graduate of to-day has never seen a 
case of hospital gangrene, that scourge of the past; he 
seldom sees erysipelas in a surgical wound, and still less 
frequently pyemia and septicemia. 

In reviewing the work of these years one man stands 
out pre-eminently above his colleagues as the one to 
whom the credit of this revolution is due. It did not take 
long for the surgical world to recognize the fact that the 
results obtained in Professor Lister’s wards were dis- 
tinctly better than those obtained in the other hospitals. 
Trial of the same methods naturally followed, and Glas- 
gow became the Mecca for surgical workers the world 
over. Itis to Pasteur primarily, but to Lister particu- 
larly that the present scientific improvement of surgery 
isdue. It matters not how far we may have traveled 
from the views first advocated by Sir Joseph Lister, it 
was his study and his adaptation of the facts that have 
made the present proud result a possibility. It is pleasant 
to remember that he is still living and receiving the trib- 
utes of a grateful profession. The English surgeons 
within a few days have presented him with a portrait of 
himself. He has been honored at home by being called 
successively from his professorship at Glasgow, toa simi- 
lar position in Edinburgh and in London; has received a 
baronetcy from his sovereign, and it has been suggested 
that an international memorial be erected to him, ‘as 
one of the greatest benefactors of humanity.” 

Listerism, or antiseptic surgery, was the first recogni- 
tion of the influence of germs on disease, and it was per- 
fectly natural that chemical substances capable of killing 
these germs should be employed in the method. This 
was on the principle that it was impossible to avoid 
germ infection. Germs swarmed in the air and on 
everything we touched, and so had to be killed before 
they came in contact with the wound. This method was 
very cumbersome. Large sprays of solutions of carbolic 
acid were kept playing over the surgeon, his assistant 
and the patient, not only throughout the operation, but 
during each of the subsequent dressings. But the tissues 
could not be kept soaking in chemical solutions without 
being affected deleteriously, and, altho this method was a 
wonderful advance over former methods, there was still 
much to be desired. The principle disadvantages were 
the complexity of the system and the injurious effects 
upon the tissues of the chemical solutions. It was not 
until 1882 that Robert Koch, by studying various germs 
and isolating them, was able to demonstrate that the air 
was innocuous in itself and that none of the microbes 
could grow unless they were provided with the proper 
soil. Many investigators turning their attention to this 
new science of bacteriolegy, soon demonstrated the 
germs that were of especial importance to the surgeon 
and studied their life history. 

Once armed with an accurate knowledge of the germs 
causing different infectious diseases, and the soils neces- 
sary for their propagation, the surgeon was able to 
devise a means of avoiding in many cases the use of these 
deleterious substances. By killing the germs and taking 
care that none should be introduced into the soil or 
growth medium, which they required for their full de- 
velopment, a new system has been instituted. This is 
called Asceptic Surgery, and may be considered as an 
almost ideal method in comparison with those formerly 
in vogue. To have told the surgeon of the early years of 
the century that before its close we should treat wounds 
without sepsis, that instead of months being required to 
heal his incisions a few hours or days would suffice, 
would have led him to pronounce the statement a false- 
hood, an impossibility. This is, however, exactly what 
has happened. An amputation of the breast used to re- 
quire four to five and even six months to heal, now only 
one dressing is required, and the wound is completely 
healed within a week. A laparotomy, which was consid- 
ered a most dangerous procedure, shows only about two 
per cent. mortality, and the wound heals under a single 
dressing within a week or ten days. The statis- 
tics speak for themselves. The mortality of 
ovariotomy has fallen to less than ten per cent. 
In Professor Volkmann’s clinic, at Munich, 318 
major amputations, that is amputations of a leg or 
arm gave only 28 deaths, about 9 percent. Professor 
Dennis, of New York, has also reported 1,000 cases of 
compound fracture treated in several hospitals with a 
death rate from blood poisoning of only one-seventh of 
one per cent. This is in marked contrast to the report of 
the Obuchow Hospital, of St. Petersburg, in pre-Listerian 
days, where the death rate reached 68 per cent. in 106 
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cases of compound fracture, or of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, from 1831 to 1851, where the death rate was 44 per 
cent. in 116 cases; or of the New York Hospital during 
the same period, when the mortality was 48 per cent. in 
126 cases. 

Hospital gangrene is now practically an unknown dis- 
ease, and blood poisoning is more often the result of neg- 
ligence on the part of the patient in not consulting the 
surgeon early enough, than to negligence or ignorance on 
the part of the surgeon. The abdomen is now opened 
ruthlessly, and all the organs inclosed in this cavity 


are subject to the surgeon’s care. Tumors have 
been successfully removed from the liver, the 
gall bladder has been excised, portions of the 


stomach taken away and new openings made into it, 
both through the abdominal wall and into the intestine. 
The spleen and kidney have been inspected and removed, 
and the intestine has been brought together and has re- 
united after the removal of several feet. Even the lung 
has been operated upon, and wounds of the pericardium 
(the covering of the heart) and of the heart itself have 
been treated, and the patient has recovered. Bones are 
now broken simply to correct deformity, and joints 
opened for exploratory purposes. The brain and spinal 
column are fertile fields for surgical treatment, and 
tumors have been excised, hemorrhage controlled, and 
the patients have lived useful and comfortable lives. 
Surgery is now a science; based upon the new theories 
of bacteriology we know why failure was so common in 
the past, and how to avoid similar errors in the future. 
No longer a simple art, it takes years of special training 
in which the dead house, dissecting room, chemical labor- 
atory and microscope all play important parts. Our 
hospitals offer a haven of security to diseased and injured 
mortals. The surgeon of to-day should not be general 
practitioner ; he has no time for anything outside of the 
advances in his own science, and the improvement of his 
own technic. Above all things he must be a trained 
bacteriologist, able to recognize the various germs that 
he finds, and to deal with them when their presence is 
discovered. If pus appears in a wound to-day it is never 
laudable ; it is a fault of tecunic for which the opera- 
tor is responsible ; some infected material has been used, 
and he at once repairs to his laboratory, examines the 
pus, and thedifferent materials that have been employed, 
until the source of infection, and the germ to which it is 
due have been demonstrated. 

While the nineteenth century has seen so much prog- 
ress in surgical procedures, it has but aroused the in- 
terest of multitudes of ardent investigators, and the re- 
sults of their labor can only be still greater advances in 
the near future. With increased knowledge and im- 
provements in technic and precision the closing years of 
nineteenth and the opening of the twentieth century will 
again revolutionize surgical practice. 

All the sciences included under the generic term of 
medivine are participating in this advance. Disease is 
yielding to improved knowledge and new methods. The 
profession is not laboring alone for the cure of disease, 
it is studying how to prevent, how to eradicate it; and it 
does not need a prophet to foretell that before long many 
of the most virulent diseases of the present day will be 
but memories of the past. 

New York CITY, 
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That which particularly distinguishes modern surgery 
from the surgery of former days is what may be called 
its visceral character. There are few viscera now that 
may not be invaded by the surgeon’s knife. Cancer of 
the stomach, abscess of the liver, injuries to the intes- 
tines, tumor of the kidney, and diseases of various kinds 
of other abdominal viscera are successfully operated 
upon. Even the lungs have been the seat of surgical pro- 
cedures, and tumors very near the heart and great 
vessels have been removed. But the climax of surgical 
progress was reached when operations upon the central 
nervous system, upon the brain and spinal cord, were 
undertaken and carried out with safety and success. The 
science of surgery will probably never make much further 
advance, for the simple reason that there are no other 
regions to explore, and any progress now must be merely 
in the perfecting of the means, methods and skill with 
which procedures are carried out. The surgical treat- 
ment of disorders of the brain and spinal cord has been 
rendered possible by the marvelous discoveries of recent 
years in the physiology of the central nervous system. 
It is but a little time since the masses of gray and white 
matter of the brain and spinal cord were not at all 
understood. They were the mysterious domains of nerv- 
ous and mental force, and the seat of numerous obscure 
and fatal disorders which human ingenuity could not 
localize nor human skill avert or cure. 

Thanks to the indefatigable labors of neurologists, 
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anatomists, physiologists and pathologists, thanks to our 
great laboratories and to the resul's of vivisection, these 
regions are now no longer unknown and unexplained. 
The greet tracts and bundles of fibers have been unraveled, 
the labyrinths of brain centers explored, and their func- 
tions made more and moreclear. Each partof the brain 
and spinai cord has its own particular function ; and it 
is by a study of the functions lost in any case that the 
neurologist is enabied to localize a disorder in a particu- 
lar part. In order to do this he needs years of study, for 
the functions are so numerous, the tracts and fibers so 
intricate, the symptoms in case of disease so multiform, 
that only one who devotes his whole time to this special 
work can hope to acquire the knowledge, experience and 
skill which will enable him to be a successful diagnosti- 
cian of brain and spinal disorders. Thus it is that in 
nearly all cases of cerebral and spinal surgery, two spe- 
cialists work together ; first the neurologist, who must 
discover the seat of the disease, obtain a clear under- 
standing of its nature, and determine the necessity or 
advisability of an operation; and second the surgeon, 
whose ekill and dexterity are required to carry out such 
operative procedure a3 the case may require. It is 
scarcely possible for one man to perfect himself in the 
two specialties. The best neurologist is seldom anything 
of asurgeon. The best surgeon attains but a smattering 
of neurology. Sorare is it for the two specialties to be 
combined, even in a moderate degree in one person, that 
there is not to-day in this country any surgeon who has 
more than asmattering of neurology, or any neurologist 
who is a competent surgeon. It is a good instance of 
modern specialization and of the value of division of 
labor. 

There is not space here to give more than an indefinite 
idea of the nature of the questions involved in surgery 
of the brain and spinal cord. One of the first things to 
fix in the mind is that the surface of the brain is very 
much like a map, for upon it are projected the function- 
centers of the body ; that is, there are fibers running 
between every organ of the body and the surface of the 
brain,motor and sensory fibers from the muscles and skin 
to the middle part of the brain surface, fibers from the 
eye tothe back part of the brain surface, fibers from 
the ear, the nose, the tongue, the organs of speech, and 
so on, to various particular portions of the cerebral sur- 
face. Hence we are quite right in comparing the sur- 
face of the brain to a map, upon which are projected the 
innumerable functions of the body. The higher functions, 
the intellectual, are located chiefly in the frontal part of 
the brain. Now the bundles of fibers from the special 
sense organs (such as the eye, ear, nose, tongue), pass 
through small openings in the base of the skull to enter 
the brain. But the greatest bundles of fibers, all those 
from the skin (sensory nerves), and muscles (motor 
nerves), of the trunk and extremities, enter the spinal 
cord all along the back (thirty-one pairs of spinal nerves), 
and goupto the brain through the great opening, or 
foramen, at the base of the skull. Thus the spinal cord 
is a sort of huge cable, made of vast numbers of nerve 
fibers connecting the periphery of the body with the cen- 
ters in the surface of the brain. When all the fibers 
enter the brain from the various regions they spread out 
like a fan or the end of a broom, and really make up the 
bulk of the brain. All the white matter of the brain 
consists of these bundles of telegraphic wires, so to say, 
which bring the whole body into communication with 
the central office. 

Therefore, by knowing the position of the centers on 
the surface of the brain, and the relative positions of 
the fiber-bundles throughout the brain and spinal cord, 
the neurologist is enabled to localize accurately lesions 
affecting them. Thus we have four centers for the dif- 
ferent functions of speech in the left hemisphere of the 
brain, particular centersin each hemisphere for the oppo- 
site Jeg, arm, hand and fingers, special centers for the 
movements of the face, tongue and eyes, and so on. 
From all these centers on the surface of the brain go the 
strands of fibers. Hence injury to the centers destroys 
eertain functions, and injury to the tracts of nerve fibera 
connected with the centers also destroys the functions in 
the same manner ; but the lower down in the brain the 
seat of the trouble is, the more apt are we to have pecul- 
iar combinations of paralyzed functions; for the reason 
that all the fibers from the surface of the brain approach 
close together as they descend to the base of the brain. A 
peculiarity of many lesions affecting the surface of the 
brain, especially in the leg, arm and face areas, is a ten . 
dency to the production of localized convulsions, that is, 
an epileptiform spasm affecting, for instance, only the 
fingers, or a hand, or one arm, or one leg, or the face on 
one side. A symptom of this kind is of the greatest 
value, since it enables us to localize the disorder with 
greater ease. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that the first 
thing needful is for the neurologist to discover the posi- 
tion of the lesion, nowadays rendered possible by the 
wonderful results of special study of the nervoussystem, 
tho formerly it was much like attempting to find the 
position of some small body in an egg without opening 
it. Next comes the question of the nature of the disor- 
der. Isitatumor? Is it an abscess? Is it hemorrhage? 
Is it softening? Ifa tumor, what kind is it? It may be 
a cancer, and liable to return if removed. It may be so 
soft and diffuse a growth that removal is impossible. It 
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may be a tubercular tumor, where there is a probability 
of several growing in different parts of the brain. And 
there are many other pathological conditions which the 
neurologist must bear in mind and be prepared to under- 
stand before he can de2m it expedient to call the sur- 
geon to act upon his advice. 

Operations have been performed upon the brain chiefly 
for the following conditions : 


1. Hemorrhage. 5. Insanity. 

2. Epilepsy. 6. Idiocy. 

3. Tumor. 7. Hydrocephalus. 

4. Abscess. 8. Injury to the skull and brain. 


9. Headache. 


Hemorrhage.—Hemorrbage into the brain, or apo- 
plexy, is a very common disorder ; but the time has not 
yet come for surgical interference in such cases. Some 
day, perhaps, when a person has a stroke from this 
cause, we may be able to open the skull, lift up the brain, 
and tie the bleeding artery with the same success that 
we now do in hemorrhages from vessels in a leg or arm. 
But that time has not yet come. There are hemorrhages 
into the head, however, that may be and, indeed, have 
been reached by the surgeon with the happiest results. I 
allude to hemorrhages on the surface of the brain, be- 
tween the skull and the brain, It is far from easy to 
determine the presence of hemorrhage here; but when 
this is done it is not difficult to trephine the skull and 
remove the blocd clot. 

Epilepsy.—It is not at alla modern or new operation 
to trephine for epilepsy, tho it has been more frequently 
done during the past ten years, perhaps, than during the 
century before. In the Museum of Natural History 
in New York may be seen, for instance, an ancient 
Peruvian skull showing the opening made by the op- 
eration of trephining. Now, among the innumera- 
ble cases of epilepsy met with by the neurologist 
in his practice only a very small percentage can be 
said to be of the kind that can even suggest to him 
the idea of using the trephine. The only cases where 
such a procedure should be considered are such as are 
actually due to an injury to the head. Even in those 
cases that are evidently caused by an injury to the skull, 
and even tho there may be a palpable scar and depression 
of the skull, operation is by no means indicated ; for so 
few cases have been cured by this method of treatment 
that surgical procedure is in every case still experi- 
mental. Each case has to be thoroughly and carefully 
studied and considered before such a «hing can be ad- 
vised, since altho trephining in itself is not a dangerous 
operation (the mortality it less than seven per cent. of 
cases operated upon) it promises so little that the neu- 
rologist needs to exercise great care in advising it. 

Tumor,—Tumor of the brain is usually fatal, and hence 
should be removed when feasible in every case. A num- 
ber of cases have been thus treated and cured. Indeed, 
brilliant success has been attained in a few of them. 
But unfortunately there are very few tumors of the brain 
which can be operated upon at all. The brain is so deli- 
cate an organ that unless the tumor is superficial, that 
is, near the surface, and easily reached by the surgeon, 
the result will nearly always be fatal. Hence there are 
few patients for whom the neurologist can advise opera- 
tion at all, tho where he can do so conscientiously, the 
skilled surgeon may achieve wonderful success. 

Abscess.—In abscess of the brain it is, perhaps, well 
always to operate. Death is almost certain (tho in a few 
cases the process may cease and lead to practical recov- 
ery), and the evacuation of the abscess is the only hope 
generally of saving the life of the patient, Some re- 
markable cures have been effecied in a few instances of 
this kind. I recall one or wo in my own experience, 
but there is not space to detail them here. 

Insanity.—Trephining has been practiced in a few cases 
of general paresis, with the result, not of curing this 
fatal disease, but of causing a remission or mitigation of 
the symptoms. In insanity caused by injury to the 
skull, where there is a palpable scar and depression of the 
bone, the removal of a button of bone is certainly justifi- 
able ; and this has been done with beneficial effects in a 
few cases. 

Idiocy.—Two or three years ago there was quite a 
manie operatoire among some neurologists and surgeons 
in cases of idiocy and imbecility with smali heads. The 
idea was that the skull, by ceasing to grow, hampered 
the expansion of the brain, and by removing as much as 
possible of the skull, or by removing long strips of bonein 
the head, the brain would be permitted to expand in its 
proper way. Unfortunately, the theory is nota true one; 
for nearly always the small size of the head is due to the 
lack of development in the brain. There are few cases, 
indeed, among the many operated upon that ever showed 
any improvement whatever. In the limited number in 
which a change for the better was observed, this was 
rather in the way of making the idiot less restless and 
troublesome than in causing intellectual development. 
The amputation of an arm or leg, or a serious operation 
of.any kind, would probably in most of these cases have 
been equally effectual. 

Hydrocephalus.—This is a condition popularly known 
as ‘‘ water on the brain.” It is a disease of infancy or 
childhood, in which the head grows larger and larger 
by the accumulation of watery fluid in the cavity of the 
skull. It has been sought to diminish the fluid in the 
skull by compression and by drawing it off with a tro- 
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car and canula; but it cannot be said that any treat- 
ment is of service in this disorder, for the origin is not 
understood, and the cause never reached by these pro- 
cedures. 

Injury to the Skull and Brain.—Wounds of the skull or 
brain, due to falls, blows, gunshot wounds, and the like, 
vary much in the amount of harm done the organism ; 
but the triumphs of brain surgery have been very 
marked in this field. The surgeon alone can in such 
cases do good, and the results achieved are often of re- 
markable character, when the lesions are not too deep- 
seated or extensive. 

Headache,—Occasionally the neurologist meets with 
headaches of the greatest severity, headaches which can- 
not be relieved by any medicament known, and which, 
by their long continuance and intensity, make the lives 
of the afflicted patients a burden. In several of these 
cases the comparatively simple operation of trephining 
has been done, and absolute cure effected. It is proba- 
ble tbat the relief obtained is by the diminution of intra- 
cranial pressure. As is well known, the skull is a closed 
cavity, and a trephine opening permits of a considerable 
degree of expansion not possible before. 

Operations on the Spinal Cord.—The spinal canal con- 
tains the great cable running between the brain and the 
greater part of the periphery of the body. It is a narrow 
caval, barely admitting the finger, and inclosed and for- 
tified by the strong bones of the spinal column, Frac- 
tures and dislocations of these vertebrze, and tumors of 
the spinal cord lying in the canal are by no means infre- 
quent. Formerly cases of this kind were not treated, 
and allowed to go on to death; but now, thanks to our 
new knowledge of the functions of the spinal cord, we 
are enabled to ascertain exactly where the tumor or 
injury lies, how much harm has been done, and how 
much to expect from the surgical procedure. The oper- 
ation is to open the spinal canal from the back, removing 
two or three of the spines of the vertebrz, and exposing 
the spinal cord lying in the canal. Thus the tumor is 
removed, or any spiculz of bone, or hemorrnagic clot, or 
depressed portion of bone, and, after stopping the bleed- 
ing, the wound closed and sewed up. Some very re- 
markable results have been accomplished in these cases 
by neurologists and surgeons working in conjunction, 
and even insuch dangerous conditions as ‘‘ broken neck,” 
i,e., fracture and dislocation of the neck, cases only a 
few years since counted among the most hopeless. 
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OF Nature’s minute wonders the human eye is the par- 
agon. It is the window of the soul, and gives expression 
to the whole man ; for Emerson says: ** Vain and forgot- 
ten are all the fine offers and offices of hospitality, if 
there is no holiday in the eye.” And Shakespeare makes 
Romeo in Capulet’s garden say: 

“She speaks, yet she says nothing, what of that? 
Her eye discourses; 1 will answer it.” 
Thus we see that the eye is not only important for the 
actual visual purposes of life, but also for the expression 
machinery incident to social existence. In order to de- 
scribe the surgical treatment of the eye, a short descrip- 
tion of the organ will be necessary, 

Most readers are probably aware that the eye of the 
most highly organized animals and of man is a camera 
obscura, or dark chamber, similar in many respects to 
the instrument with which the photographer accom- 
plishes his very beautiful process of making pictures by 
the power of light. The eyeball is spherical in shape 
and, generally speaking, about one inch in diameter ; the 
outer investment of the eyeball consists of a tough white 
membrane of much strength, which is termed the scle- 
rotic coat ; it is opaque, and impervious to light except 
for a short space in front, where it is transformed into a 
kind of bow-window of transparent, hornlike substance 
called the cornea. Through this window the pupil and 
iris can be seen. The iris is an adjustaole curtain of 
interlaced muscular fibers, arranged immediately behind 
the cornea in such a way that it can be more or less 
drawn, according to the need of diminishing or increas- 
ing the admission of light. The pupil is simply a hole 
in this muscular curiain. Immediately behind the pupil 
is fixed a double convex lens of transparent substance, 
having the power to form a picture behind it, in the 
same manner as the lens on the photographer’s camera. 
The picture formed falls on the nervous expansion called 
the retina, and through the agency of its connection with 
the brain, is capable of feeling the image in ail its di- 
versity of color and luminous intensity. 

The eye is preserved in the convenient form of a sphere 
by the simple device of having its interior filled with 
liquid, which prevents the otherwise flexible coats from 
puckering up into an irregular mass, There are two 
quite distinct chambers in which the liquid is distributed 
—one in front of and the other behind the crystalline lens 
—the liquid in front is called the aqueous humor, and is 
little more than a solution of common salt; the portion 
behind more nearly resembles the white of egg, and 
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ooks like glass, and is, therefore, called the vitreous 
humor. 

The optic nerve is the great channel of visual impres- 
sions from the eye to the brain, where it has its origin. 
It is composed of very fine nerve threads ; at least 250,- 
000 of these are packed closely together in each optic 
nerve. The eyeball is held in the orbit by means of 
muscles, there being six to each eye. This beautiful 
window is screened by the eyelids and lubricated by the 
tear apparatus, the excess of moisture being carried into 
the nose by an ingenious ~drainage system. Such, in 
barest outline, are the mechanism and the optical ar- 
rangements upon which the function of vision depends. 

Operations upon theeye are made for the relief of 
pain, to restore vision, and for cosmetic effect. 

Since the introduction of the anesthetic cocaine,in 1884, 
arevolution has taken place in eye surgery, operations 
formerly performed under the influence of a general 
anesthetic like ether, or done withoutit, the patient suf- 
fering great pain, are to-day painlessly performed by the 
simple dropping between the eyelids of a watery solu- 
tion of cocaine. The discovery and application of this 
drug to ocular surgery is one of the events of the cen- 
tury. It has simplified procedures, rendered the patient 
comfortable, and increased the percentage of success. 
Rarely indeed do we now use ether as an anesthetic in 
eye surgery where formerly it was of daily occurrence. 
One cannot extol too highly the virtues of cocaine in this 
branch of surgery. It has so simplified all surgery of 
the eye that patients are inclined to belittle the impor- 
tance of some of the gravest operations. Ascan be read- 
ily seen, all operations on the eye must be very delicate 
and done with great precision, as the organ is so small 
and its parts so compactly placed. 

Modern surgical art has made the operation for the 
relief of cataract one of the simplest and most really 
attractive of the operations made on this delicate organ, 
for the reason that usually there is no blood showing, and 
the steps of the operation can all be plainly seen. There 
is nothing revolting in the surgical procedure, and, as 
there is absolutely no pain, friends can look on with com- 
posure. 

I have frequently had ladies witness the operation and 
say afterward that they had been highly instructed and 
interested. The surgeon always begins the operation of 
extraction of cataract in old people with pleasure, for, in 
properly selected cases, he feels sure in 99 per cent. of 
making a perfect result. What can be more gratifying 
than to make the blind see? The patient, blind with 
cataract, lies down, having only perception of light, and 
by the operation of a few seconds’ length, can immedi- 
ately see and notice his surroundings. The operation is 
called extraction, because the cataract is really removed 
from the interior of the eyeball, the same as a pea from 
the peapod. It is a common mistake among the laity 
that a cataract is ‘‘ taken off” the eye, as if it was on the 
outside ; a cataract is simply the natural, clear, crystalline 
lens (which belongs in all eyes) becoming opaque, and 
closing up the window of the eye. The operator removes 
the opaque obstruction and the patient sees. In former 
years the cataract was thrown from its upright position 
behind the pupil downward, and left in theeye. This 
operation was called couching ; it was abandoned, as it 
produced serious inflammation. 

In extracting the lens, or cataract, we first, after prop- 
erly cleansing the parts with aseptic fluids, and applying 
the cocaine solution, fix the lids open by means of a 
spring, then hold the eyeball firmly with a delicate pair 
of forceps in one hand, and in the other take a beauti- 
fully delicate and very sharp knife, about one and one- 
quarter inches long and only one-eighth of au inch in 
width ; this is thrust, point forward, into the eye, at the 
junction of the white with the clear cornea; the knife 
then passes behind the cornea and in front of the iris the 
width of the front of the eye, and the point of the knife 
is made to pass out, so that in this position the knife has 
transfixed the eyeball, and can be clearly seen; by a to 
and fro motion of the hand the knife is made to com- 
plete the cut, which is fully half an inch in length, but 
80 nicely done as to fall in the line of the upper juaction 
of the white with the clear cornea. This, of course, 
takes much less time to do than to describe. Next a 
small piece of the iris, or colored curtain of the eye, is 
removed upward by forceps, leaving a keyhole-shaped 
pupil; then a delicate instrument is introduced, and the 
front part of the membrane that holds the cataract is 

lacerated by making a T-shaped incision; this allows 
the cataract to come forward. All being in readiness 
now, the lens or cataract is extracted by making gentle 
pressure by means of a spoon-shaped instrument upon 
the outside of the eyeball below the center; this makes 
the wound made above to bulge, and, by the continued 
pressure, the cataract is extruded from within the 
eye. The parts are gently bathed with warm boracic- 
acid solution, and a bandage applied; both eyes are cov- 
ered for a week, and then smoked glasses are worn for 
two or more weeks, when glasses for reading and dis- 
tance are given, and the patient has vision as good as 
ever. To-day I gave glasses to a patient upon whom 
this operation had been performed two weeks ago, and 
handed him the Bible; and he read the third verse of 
the first chapter of Genesis: ‘‘ And God said, Let there 
be light, and there was light.” ‘‘How appropriate,” he 
remarked ; ‘‘ for this is the firat time in five years I have 
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been able to read.” As we are so dependent without 
correct sight, nothing appeals so to the patient as this 
restoration of vision. 

Soft Cataract, or that form coming in the young, is 
treated in an entirely different way ; and the operation 
is known as needling, because a delicate needle is thrust 
through the cornea and then through the capsule of the 
lens directly into the opaque mass. The consistency of 
a soft cataract is similar to boiled starch. Tae rent made 
in the envelop of the cataract allows of the entrance of 
the fluids of the eyeball, thus causing the cataract to 
swell and absorption to take place, After several such 
operations, an interval of several weeks elapsing, the 
whole cataract will be carried away by absorption, leav- 
ing a clear pupil through which to sse. Children born 
with cataract have them treated in this manner, and 
may be operated upon as early as three months old. 

Artificial pupil, or iridectomy, is another of the inter- 
esting operations done upon the eye. In any affection 
of the eye where the pupil is closed, or where an opacity 
is situated on the front of the eye over the pupil, an arti- 
ficial pupil is necessary. It simply consists in removing 
@ portion of the colored curtain and leaving a pupil in 
the direction of the incision made; for in order to ré- 
move the portion of iris a wound has to be made in the 
cornea, and this is usually done with a trowel-shaped 
knife, which is pushed in at the junction of the white 
with the cornea ; and then a pair of delicate forceps are 
introduced into the anterior chamber, and the iris 
grasped, pulled out, and cut off by fine scissors, making 
thus a new pupil. This operation has a wide range of 
application, and is the one resorted to successfully for 
the cure of that dread disease, glaucoma. 

Foreign bodies that enter the cavity of the eye area 
source of great danger to sight, and have to be extracted 
as quickly as possible; where the substance is iron or 
steel we introduce an electro-magnet and extract it by 
attraction ; where of some other substance it is removed 
by forceps, by enlarging the wound of entry. Foreign 
bodies on the outside of the eye, such as particles of coal, 
scales of iron, and the like, where, after cocaine has been 
used, and it cannot be wiped away by cotton on a small 
stick, we must resort to a fine steel instrument and pick 
it off. Itisa good thing, when by accident a particle 
enters the eye, to refrain from rubbing or in any way 
touching the eye; the gush of tears will usually flush 
the eye, and float out the offending intruder ; but if vig- 

orous rubbing is indulged in, the particle is pretty sure 
to become fixed, and need special assistance for its re- 
moval. 

Tattooing of a white scar on the front of the eye is one 
of the novel things done, and is useful, not only in im- 
proviag the appearance but also the vision. The opera- 
tion is performed in the same way as upon the skin, with 
Indiaink and the use of needles. 

Another odd operation is the transplanting of the con- 
junctiva of the rabbit on the human eye, to supply tissue 
destroyed as the result of severe burns ; this operation is 
succes3fully performed. It is a very delicate operation 
and requires much patience. The whole rabbit’s eyeball 
has been transplanted and placed in the human orbit, 
and adhesions have formed between the living and the 
transplanted tissue. Of course the object in this opera- 
tion is for cosmetic rather than visual effect. Tous far 
this operation is inan experimental stage, and will prob- 
ably never be of practical value. 

Besides these operations mentioned above on the globe 
of the eye, we have to correct deformities of the eyelids, 

and remove growths therefrom. 

Cross-eyes, or deviations of the eyes from the median 
line, are corrected by the operation of tenotomy, which 
means the cutting of the muscle having the greatest 
power. 

Tenotomy may be performed on any of the external 
muscles of the eye, but is most commonly done on the 
internal straight muscle, for the correction of convergent 
squint, and next most frequently on the external 
straight muscle for outward turning of the eyeball. The 
operation is simple, and should be resorted to more fre- 
quently, as it is not only a deformity, but causes failure 
of sight in the squinting eye. 

Parents do a great injury to their children by not hav- 
ing the tenotomy done early ; as soon as four years of 
age will answer. The longer the strabismus or squint 
lasts, the more difficult is it to correct. We have seen 
many cases of deformity, due to the neglect of the par- 
ents. The operation can be done with scarcely any pain 
by the use of cocaine; only in the very young should 
ether be used. The lids being held open bya spring, and 
the eyeball fixed, the operator grasps the covering of the 
eye over the site of the muscle to be cut, and then, mak- 
ing a small buttonhole in it, a small blunt hook is in- 
serted through it, and passed under the mus- 
cle ; this is then drawn upward, and the insertion of the 
muscle to the globe severed. The opposite muscle pulls 
the eye in its direction, and the eye becomes straight. 
The wound is so small and carefully made that no scar 
or mark is usually seen; the popular idea that the eye is 
** laid out on the cheek” and operated on is, of course, 
not true; probably the spring-like instrument used to 
keep the eyelids open, has given this impression, as the 
eyeball looks very prominent when it is in position. 

Enucleation of the eye, or the entire removal of the 
organ, is one of the most distressing operations we have 
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to perform; for afterward there is no hope of vision. 
The popular idea, that the eyeball can be removed and 
then returned to its former position is, of course, absurd, 
and no thoughtful person would for a moment think 
restoration possible. After the removal of the eyeball, 
the defect is corrected by the insertion of an artificial 
eye which can be s0 artistically made and arranged that 
it is very difficult to detect. ° 

Operations are made on the tear-ducts to relieve con- 
ditions of watery eye, by probing the canals and, in 
some instances, by the incision of one or other of them, 
thus giving free drainage to the nose. 

To sum up, the surgery of the eye is difficult only in 
its minute detail and requires special technic. The anti- 
septic precautions used in other surgical procedures are 
practiced here, and the only anesthetic usually required 
is the preparation of cocaine already mentioned. 

From all the above facts it behooves us so to treat our 
eyes that we shall not be ‘“ presented with a universal 
blank of Nature’s works” or ‘‘ wisdom at one entrance 
quite shut out.” 

New York City. 
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DEFORMITIES OF BONES, MUSCLES AND JOINTS—HOW 
THEY ARE AVERTED OR CURED—THE CASES 
MOSTLY OF CHILDREN. 


BY SAMUEL EDWIN MILLIKEN, M.D. 


There is probably not a community, however small, in 
this broad land that has not at least one object of pity in 
the form of a crippled child. It was with the hope of 
lessening the number of these unfortunate little ones that 
a special department of surgery was established, and has 
now become recognized as one of the most important in 
the whole domain of medical science. Orthopedic sur- 
gery, while a comprehensive subject, may be said to in- 
clude the mechanical, gymnastic, and occasionally the 
operative treatment of chronic or progressive deformities 
of bones, joints and muscles, The vast majority of these 
deformities begin in early childhood, when the frame is 
yet weak. and is unable to resist the many external 
influences which overcome even the most healthy. 
Hygienic surroundings and the mode of living play quite 
as important parts in the production of diseases which 
come under the care of the orthopedic surgeon as do 
hereditary influences. 

Koch, the great German, has given us abundant evi- 
dence to show that consumption is a contagious disease ; 
and as most of the joint diseases in children are of tuber- 
cular—i. e., consumptive—origin, we should endeavor to 
place children, especially those who are frail, in the most 
favorable hygienic condition lest they develop this dread- 
ful malady. In the beginning of these joint and bone 
diseases of children, parents are too liable to consider 
their aches as simply ‘* growing pains,” and often allow 
such to go unnoticed until it requires years of the most 
careful orthopedic treatment; for it must be borne in 
mind that many changes may take place in a delicate 
structure, like that of the hip joint or spine of a 
child, before any outward signs such as deformities 
appear. It is not an uncommon occurrence to have 
the dressmaker first detect that a young miss holds 
one shoulder higher, or that one of her sides is fuller 
than the other; this condition, known as lateral curva- 
ture of the spine, is in the beginning only a muscular 
weakness, but if allowed to progress will almost invari- 
ably result in displacements of bones of the spinal col- 
umn. 

Medical gymnastics, in the form of exercises especially 
adapted to the individual muscles involved, will not 
only avert an unseemly deformity but relieve the patient 
of the necessity of wearing a brace, which is always 
more or less cumbersome and annoying. In fact, it is 
only in the most advanced or hopeless cases that braces 
or a plaster jacket should be employed, and then only 
with the hope of preventing further displacement of the 
bones. The brace, when applied to a spine which is 
weak from lack of muscular vigor, can only restrict the 
healthy exercise of the muscles, and thus leave the 
child in a worse condition in theend. The habit of sit- 
ting in a stooped position at school or the carrying of 
large bundles of books is one of the most frequent causes 
of these deformities in otherwise delicate children. The 
shop girl or the milliner’s maid who carries large bundles 
on one side is another striking example of spinal curva- 
ture due to occupation. The orthopedic surgeon seldom 
has occasion to perform operations on cases which have 
been treated from the beginning of the disease ; but 
when such complications as paralysis develop from the 
displacement of the spinal bones it sometimes requires 
that the structures pressing on the spinal cord have to 
be cut away before the paralyzed muscles regain their 
normal tone and strength. 

In other parts of the body it is sometimes necessary to 
take out a whole joint for these advanced diseased con- 
ditions, especially when the limb has become stiff and de- 
formed ; the nature of the operation depending upon the 
joint involved, i.e., it is important that the elbow move- 
ments be allowed afterward, while with the knee, if it is 
straightened and all the diseased bone removed, the stiff 
joint is satisfactory. The condition known as infantile 
paralysis, a disease which has left so many children 
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cripples for life, offers a new field to the orthopedic sur- 
geon,-as it has been shown that it is possible to transfer 
the tendon or sinew of a healthy muscle to one which has 
lost its power, thus preventing or correcting an unseemly 
deformity. Dr. Bassini, of Italy, has immortalized his 
name by giving his discovery to the world, which has 
already been the means of curing thousands of sufferers 
from rupture. However, operative treatment is seldom 
required in young children, as many recover when a 
properly fitted truss is worn. 

There is another very important class of cases which 
come under the care of the orthopedic surgeon known as 
congenital deformities. The most frequent of these is 
where a child is born with a clubbed foot. An operation 
in later life can often be prevented if the deformed foot 
be manipulated by the nurse or mother several times a 
day, so as to place the structures in their natural position 
while they are yet delicate and growing. A visit to the 
Infants’ and Children’s hospitals on Randalls Island, 
where we have in the neighborhood of a thousand of the 
pauper children of New York City, will give one a fair 
idea of the extensive work of orthopedic surgery. 

The wonderful powers of recuperation, owing to the 
natural growth during childhood, in a great measure aids 
the orthopedic surgeon in his treatment of these cases 
and permits him to offer words of encouragement to the 
parents. 

New YorK CITY. 
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PROBLEMS YET TO BE SOLVED—BETTER MEANS OF COM- 
BATING LOCAL INFLAMMATION—RATIONAL ,TREAT- 
MENT OF CANCER—GRAFTING BRAIN UPON BRAIN 
—JOINING SEVERED ARTERIES—PASSIVE CON- 
GESTION FOR CONSUMPTION. 





BY ARPAD G. GERSTER, M.D., 
Surgeon to Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City. 





It is a well-established physiological law that a time 

of intense and sustained effort, either of development or 
of function, must be and is followed by a corresponding 
period of rest and recovery. This applies to an organ of 
the body, to the individual, and to an organized group of 
individuals, be it small or large, as in a trade, a pro- 
fession or a community, or.even a whole nation. But 
the law of alternation between effort and rest holds good, 
also, as applied to certain organized movements of the 
human intellect, such as the arts, sciences and religion. 
_ Within the past twenty years surgery has gone through 
a process of unprecedented theoretical and practical de- 
velopment. This most marvelous ‘‘spurt” of human 
energy was characterized both by discovery of funda- 
mental and new principles, and by a remarkable trans- 
ference of theoretically achieved knowlege to usefuland 
beneficent practice. It is impossible to foresee how much 
longer this effort will be sustained. It began about 
twenty-five years ago with the labors of Joseph Lister, 
rapidly reaching a climax under the stimulus of the 
genius of such men as Volkmann and Billroth. An un- 
diminished tension was kept up for from fifteen to 
twenty years, and there is no indication as yet ofa 
marked decline ; at least,as far as the quantity and ex- 
tent of surgical activity is concerned. 

There is no doubt that the genial era of discovery is 
past. New trenches were opened, foundations were laid 
by a generation that has passed and is passing away. 
What the living generation is doing is the erection, com- 
pletion, and, in a certain sense, internal decoration of 
the structure designed and begun a quarter of a century 
ago by men who have gone to their rest. 

Arguing from analogy, we may then say that modern 
surgery is comparable to a river, emerging as an im- 
petuous, swift and deep stream from its cradle of moun- 
tains, gaining by accessions width and depth, but as its 
bed becomes divided and subdivided into a meshwork of 
channels, expansion necessarily entails loss of energy 
and depth. 

The golden era of discovery seems to be past—at least 
for the present ; and what characterizes the surgery of 
the day is the application of the new principles to hitherto 
untrodden regions, and the improvement of the detail 
of well-established methods, 

On the other hand, it seems improbable that an im- 
petus taken and sustained for such a length of time by 
a large number of intelligent and ambitious men, yield- 
ing brilliant, practical rewards, and influencing the 
welfare of the human race in a very marked degree, 
should exhaust itself in mere finickiness of detail, when 
so much of vital interest and importance still remains 
undone. 

It is very likely that the best intellect devoted to sur- 
gery will not be content with a mere reaping of what 
was sown by the genius of a defunct generation. Men 
ef genius, the pioneers of new routes, and discoverers of 
new countries, are rarely content with the common re- 
wards of industry. They aim at higher rewards. The 
race of so-called successful practitioners, men doing infi- 
nite practical good through the divine grace of the dis- 
coveries of men of genius, reap the golden sheaves of 
patient toil, and are, as a rule, intensely proud of, and 
perfectly content with a local reputation and a “little 
pile.” These men, who have the very respectable talent 
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of giving to the achievements of great discoverers the 
widest practical utility and application, converting the 
gold into smal! coin, and distributing it broadcast, these 
hewers of wood and carriers of water, fulfill a very neces- 
sary, tho humble task. They are the ones that carry 
the benefits of a great discovery to their ultimate real- 
ization. 

We observe at present, after the era of discovery with 
its fervor and intensity has passed away, the patient 
gathering and utilization of the crop, sowed, watered 
and tended by heroic men who are disappearing. The 
activity of the present race of surgeons, if less intense, is 
all the more extended and universally distributed, and 
is almost daily yielding valuable accessions to the sum 
of knowledge and practical ability. 

Among the problems the solution of which awaits the 
surgeons of the coming century, may here be mentioned 
a few: 

First of all our means of combating local septic inflam- 
mation need improvement. A diffusible, non-poisonous 
substance, that could harmlessly permeate infected tis- 
sues, disabling the invading guests, the microbes, with- 
out damaging their host, the human body, would be a 
great boon. The way to fight a general septic infection, 
when the infective agents are overwhelming the sys- 
tem by destroying the composition of the blood, seems to 
be marked out by the curious and encouraging results 
achieved by Behring’s serum-therapy in diphtheria. It is 
impossible to predict what the ultimate development 
of all forms of serum-therapy will be. Serum treatment 
of an infectious malady consists of the incorporation by 
hypodermatic syringe of blood-serum taken from a living 
animal, that had been habituated to receive increasing 
doses of the infective material in question. There is no 
doubt that as soon as we shall learn to recognize and 
cultivate the specific organism causing this or that 
zymotic disease—surgical or non-surgical—this simple 
and very fruitful plan of procedure will be applied for 
curative and also for preventive purposes. But whether 
this new departure will ultimately yield benefits of a 
lasting character, or must be looked upon only.as a pre- 
paratory step to something better, cannot now be de- 
termined. 

Tho the principles governing wound-treatment can 
safely be declared to be firmly established, yet the fact 
remains unchallenged, that a simplification of the aseptic 
and antiseptic apparatus is much needed, especially in 
its application to country practice, and still more so to 
the needs of the battle-field. With the stupendous in- 
crease of the numbers of the modern soldier, whose 
weapons far exceed in destructiveness anything hitherto 
seen, the number of the wounded must be enormous 
even after a short engagement of two lerze armies. A 
comparison will best illustrate the facts, Where for- 
merly, with slow fire, limited carrying power of fire- 
arms and occasional hand-to-hand encounters, the num- 
ber of wounded brought to the stations where they re- 
ceived the first surgical aid was comparable to a swoilen 
torrent, yet confined to its bed, now the inrush of the 
wounded will become an inundation, taxing the energies 
of an increased, doubled or quadrupled corps of tield 
surgeons to the limits of utmost human endurance, to be 
followed by pauses where a large proportion of the sur- 
gical personnel will be more or less idle. The increase 
of the carrying capacity of the modern small arm would 
either necessitate the withdrawal of these field-lazareths 
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thousand yards from the line of action—apparently an 
impracticable matter—or, where the topographical con- 
ditions do not offer any protection, the work of the sur- 
geon will have to be performed under the same risks to 
all concerned, as that of the combatants. Many of the 
field surgeons of the future century will shed their blood 
on the battle-field, and simple fairness and justice will 
compel all governments to accord to the military sur- 
geon the insignia and prerogatives of a combatant. 

To be able to forecast even in a very general way the 
trend of surgical progress in the near future, is very 
difficult ; in fact, impossible. Yet it is safe to say that 
the nature of human genius will have the tendency to 
attack by preference problems as yet unsolved or imper- 


fectly understood. 


Of these the explanation of the essential causes of 


“neoplasms, notably of the destroyer ‘‘ cancer,” holds the 


foremost place. A rational treatment of cancer does not 
exist as yet, the rules prevailing to this day being purely 
empirical. To be able to cope with this scourge of the 
human race, we must first discover its causing factors ; 
and here is the opportunity for winning undying fame. 

The dawn and morning of the antiseptic era was nota- 
ble for the conquest of new fields and regions of the 
human body formerly considered intangible, which were 
entered and safely traversed by the surgeon’s hand. 
There are no more regions to be conquered, all recesses 
of the human body having yielded to the searchlight of 
modern surgery. But the methods employed in the vari- 
ous fields of operative activity need improvement and 
amplification. ; 

We do not hesitate to open the skull for exploration, 
for the removal of tumors, of pus, and for the excision of 
diseased brain matter (as in epilepsy). Shall we ever 
learn to graft brain upon brain, to restore lost function, 
or to furnish what nature has failed to give? Whata 
glorious vista of pessibilities, where the surgeon may be 
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he instrument for furnishing absent cortical brain ma t- 
ter, the breeder of genius ! 

Nerve suture needs amplification in extending the 
method to injuries of the spinal cord, where immediate 
suture may prevent degeneration and its dreadful conse- 
quences. 

The arterial system is another fruitful field for surgical 
conquest. We know how to prevent fatal hemorrhage 
by ligature or other methods of occlusion. But why not 
join severed arteries by suture or invagination, thus pre- 
serving the integrity of the arterial blood-current, and 
avoiding the possibility of gangrene of the dependent 
parts? 

To suture a wounded heart seems to be a chimerical 
proposition ; yet is there any valid reason why it should 
not be attempted, why it should not succeed in favor- 
able cases, under favoring circumstances ? 

It was noticed by physicians of extinct generations, 
that pulmonary consumption and certain valvular heart 
discases were rarely combined. The engorgement of the 
luogs by a retarded blood current, a sort of setback pro- 
duced by certain disorders of the heart- valves, increased 
the nutritive irrigation of the lung-tissues to such an ex- 
tent, as to prevent the lodgment and proliferation of 
the bacillus of tuberculosis, thriving best in poorly 
nourished, bloodless, as it were scantily irrigated tissues. 
Bier’s treatment of joint-tuberculosis is based upon this 
idea. A constricting band is thrown about the base of 
the limb afflicted with articular tuberculosis, which, 
however, is not tightened sufficiently to shut off arterial 
supply, but decidedly interferes with the return current 
of the veins without entirely suppressing it. The limb 
assumes a bluish color, becomes cyanotic, and the back- 
ing up of the blood and the increased amount of nutri- 
tive irrigation of the tissues exerta peculiar and decided- 
ly curative effect upon existing tubercular deposits, 
With this knowledge the question may be raised, why a 
similar state of passive congestion could not be artifi- 
cially produced in the human lung afflicted with tuber- 
culosis? Why a reef should not be taken in the pulmo- 
nary veins? A problem fit for the genius of the twentieth 
century. 

Another field of surgical technic needing improvement 
is the administration of anesthetics. As yet there is no 
safe anesthetic, nor is there an absolutely safe way of 
administering anesthetics fit for a prolonged narcosis. 
Rosenberg’s idea of cocainizing the nasal mucous mem- 
brane before beginning the inhalation of chloroform or 
ether, thus eliminating a number of the most distressing 
sensations of the patient undergoing anesthesia, but, 
what is most important, diminishing the dangers of re- 
flex interference with the action of heart and lungs, is 
full of fruitful possibilities and deserving of the utmost 
attention. 

Before closing this flitting survey of the subjects around 
which cluster the hopes of all progressive surgeons, we 
must mention the immense improvement that awaits the 
treatment of fractures of the lower extremity. Already 
we have learned to treat with scant respect the dogma 
that a patient with a broken leg must be kept in bed 
until the broken bone is united. The dangers of pro- 
longed confinement, especially to the elderly and to all 
weakened constitutions, were well known from the be- 
ginnings of time; and many an old person confined to 
bed for weeks and months on account of a broken nether 
limb died of pulmonary trouble or phlebitis, directly en- 
gendered by inaction and consequent stagnation. To-day 
we are learning better and better the art of securing fix- 
ation to the injured bone in such a way, as to enable the 
patient to use the injured limb in daily exercise. Thus, 


_not only is the general state of good health maintained, 


but the nutrition of the injured limb being especially 
stimulated hastens a firm and speedy union. 

To draw an ideal picture of the surgery of the coming 
century we may confidently represent on our canvas 
patients walking about painlessly with or without the 
aid of crutches on limbs recently fractured and secured 
by firm but light and portable splints. Whether a frac- 
ture is simple or compound will make little difference. . 

The scientific part of medical knowledge, the skill to 
make a prompt and early diagnosis, will reach a much 
higher plane of perfection thanat present. The increased 
precision of our knowledge of the nature and causes of 
disease and injury wil] render the selection of the proper 
treatment much easier than now to those who possess 
the requisite knowledge. The positiveness with which a 
selected method of treatment can be recommended will 
be much greater than a prudent surgeon of this day can 
venture to assume. The undefinable margin of unfore- 
seen accidents that may mar the best plan of operative 
procedure will be reduced more and more, so that ra- 
tional and well planned and properly executed operations 
will become still safer than they are to-day. 

The dread of general anesthesia will dwindle away to 
about the aversion we all have to-day to the use of 
laughing gas. The fear of the surgeon’s knife, the ordeal 
of an operation having been robbed of its horrors of dan- 
ger and suffering, will nearly disappear from the lay 
minds, and patients will submit to necessary operations 
as cheerfully as they now de to the ministrations of the 
masseur. 

This may sound incredible; but who would have 
believed thirty years ago the statement that a patien 
could walk out of the hospital cured a fortnight after 
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laparotomy for the removal of an ovarian tumor? Who 
of the pioneers of ovariotomy, accustomed toa death-rate 
of thirty-three per cent., would have believed twenty- 
five years ago, that the death-rate of this operation 
would be reduced to five per cent.? And this is a fact 
universally known, and these excellent results are 
secured not only by specialists, but by any properly 
trained surgeon. 

Who would have believed, fifty years ago, that surgery, 
once the humble handmaiden of supercilious medicine, 
would wrest the laurels from her mistress, would take the 
lead in the invention and perfection of curative methods 
grounded on a scientific foundation of well-established 
fact, and develope to an unprecedented degree of prac- 
tical success and perfection ? 

It is not very long ago that ‘‘surgeon” and ‘‘ barber ” 
were exchangeable terms. Nowadays the well-earned 
distinction of being a great surgeon is justly considered 
to be one of the greatest honors. It is come by, not 
through, favor; itcan be gotten only by eminent talent 
coupled with distinguished gifts of character and restless 
industry. 


REMARKABLE SURGICAL OPERATIONS IN RE- 
CENT YEARS. 





HOW A SURGEON RELIEVED A BAD CASE OF EPILEPSY— 
REMOVING AN OSSEOUS GROWTH FROM THE BRAIN— 
THE MISCHIEF DONE BY A BRASS PIN—EXCI1S- 

ING PART OF A LIVER—MAKING A 

MOUTH FOR AN INFANT. 





BY GEORGE J. MANSON, 





The wonderful progress made in modern surgery can- 
not be better illustrated, at least to the mind of the 
layman, than by a reference to some of the remarkable 
surgical operations that have been performed in recent 
years. 

Since the introduction of the antiseptic method, which 
prevents inflammation and suppuration, the surgeon’s 
knife can be used on nearly every portion of the human 
body. This method aims to prevent harm coming to the 
patient after the operation has been performed through 
‘‘ surgical dirt,” which is only another name for mi- 
crobes. Scientists estimate that forty billions of such mi- 
crobes will weigh less than a grain, and yet one microbe, 
under proper conditions, will so increase that in three 
days the product will weigh eight hundred tons. 

It is only of late years that surgeons have operated on 
the brain. They can now remove a pistol ball from the 
brain where, as in some cases, it has lodged without 
fatal results, and send the patient aboat his business in 
less than two weeks’ time. A quarryman, by the pre- 
mature explosion of a blast, had a drill driven through 
his head, piercing his brain through and through. A’ 
successful surgical operation was performed upon him. 

Some surgical operations on the brain result in increas- 
ing the intelligence of the patient. An eminent expert 
in brain surgery in this country (Dr. Kean, of Philadel- 
phia), made a particularly successful operation on an 
epileptic boy of sixteen who, in ten years, had five thou- 
sand fits. An extraneous growth of nearly an ounce 
was removed from the right parietal region. Another 
expert has predicted that in course of time operations on 
the brain will be performed for the relief of apoplexy 
and epilepsy, and that such operations will be success- 
ful. A few years ago there was a little girl patient in 
one of the hospitals of Paris. She exhibited almost an 
utter absence of intelligence. She had a mournful look, 
lack-luster eyes, and could not be aroused even to take 
an interestin dolls. She breathed with difficulty in con- 
sequence of the thorax having stopped its development, 
and her brain had ceased to grow at anearly age, owing 
to the premature coalesence of the bones in infancy. 
The surgeon, Lannelongue, attributed her unfortunate 
condition to the narrowness of the cranial box, and be- 
lieved that if more space were given to the brain her 
idiocy would disappear and she would attain a normal 
existence. The operator, who had previously experi- 
mented on dead children in studying the same trouble, 
made a long and narrow incision in the middle of the 
skull, and on the left side, which was more 
depressed than the right, removed a substance of tissue 
bone nine centimeters long by six millimeters broad. 
The dura-matter, which is the exterior envelop of the 
brain, was not touched, and the superficial wound was 
united by the skin again. Within three weeks after the 
operation there was a remarkable change in the child; 
she walked, smiled, and became interested in all that 
was going on around her. An operation exactly parallel 
to this was performed by an American surgeon in Cin- 
cinnati ; in this case the child was much younger, but 
the operation was completely successful. 

Another singular case was that of a housemaid em- 
ployed ina New York family. She began to show signs 
of exceptional stupidity ; so much so that she became 
unable properly to attend to her duties. Her employer 
was compelled to discharge her. One of the first things 
the girl did was to visit a New York hospital on a 
friendly call to her sister, who was employed in the in- 
stitution. The discharged servant had often complained 
of having severe headaches. A house physician in the 
hospital, hearing her speuk of her trouble, made an ex- 
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amination of her head and found that the bones of her 


skull had never knitted together. A surgeon operated 
on her head and succeeded in closing the aperture. Only 
a few days after the operation the girl became as bright 
as she had ever been, was taken back by her former em- 
ployer, where she was soon recognized as one of the most 
accomplished housemaids. 

At the Presbyterian Hospital, New York, three years 
ago, there was a boy of seven who had suffered from ear 
trouble for two years. He suffered so much from head- 
aches that, as he said, it seemed at times as if the top of 
his skull was coming off. Sometimes he would fall sud- 
denly limp and apparently lifeless. In the midst of a 
sentence he would lose the power of speech. He would 
remain unconscious for fifteen minutes, restoratives 
having no effect upon him, the fits being followed by a 
sort of acute delirium, when he would rave and talk 
nonsense. Then he would fall asleep, and awake after 
several hours, restored mentally, but exhausted physic- 
ally. 

The operation of opening the ear through the natural 
channel was decided upon. The ear, which was illumi- 
nated with an electric search lamp or electrode, showed 
a high state of inflammation. In the operation the 
drumhead was loosened from the auditory plate. The 
little mallet and anvil-shaped bones in the middle ear 
were found held in position, altho there were marks of 
decomposition. It was found necessary to remove these 
borfes even at the risk of life, as they would continue to 
decay in defiance of all treatment. After further cut- 
ting the surgeon invited those present to look through 
the spectrum. One of the students said he could see a 
bright shining point near the Eustachian tube and want- 
ed to know what itwas. It seems that the surgeon had 
not noticed it. He quickly looked through the instru- 
ment and saw the point. He touched it with a probe, 
and it moved. Then he withdrew it with a pair of 
forceps and, to the astonishment of the bystanders, it 
proved to be a small brass pin which had been the cause 
of all the child’s suffering. It is very rarely the case 
that a pin can pass the drumhead of the ear, but the in- 
vestigation shows it must have done so in this instance. 

Laparotomy, or the operation of cutting open the 
intestines for the purpose of treating gunshot wounds in 
the abdomen, had never been performed in New York 
until 1885. Since then the operation has been of com- 
paratively frequent occurrence, Cancer of the stomach 
cannot be cured by medicine, but three years ago a rare 
operation in this disease was performed on a patient ina 
Philadelphia medical college. The cancer, in this case, 
had closed up the passage through which food passes 
from the stomach into the small intestine, and the man 
was actually starving to death. The surgeons cut away 
the diseased portion of the stomach and intestines. The 
operation, tho very rare and dangerous, had the effect of 
prolonging the patient’s life for a time, but the cancer- 
ous growth was too extensive to hope for a complete 
cure. 

Four years ago there was a man residing in Washing- 
ton, D. C., who was living with only half a liver. Some 
persons who suffer the pangs of melancholy from tor- 
pidity of this organ, doubtless think they could get 
along without it entirely ; but a person living in reason- 
ably good health with but half a liver isa curiosity. The 
person referred to had been a seafaring man, had cruised 
much in far eastern waters, and had what is known 
among sailors as a ‘‘ tropic liver”; on land the disease 
sometimes goes by the name of ‘“‘ baked liver,” or yellow 
jaundice. A sailor who contracts this disease in a hot 
country, on coming toa northern latitude will find his 
liver harden, so that it willseem to be a lump on the 
side. The sufferer above referred to was operated upon 
by an Italian physician in Southern Italy, where liver 
troubles are of frequent occurrence. The condition of 
the patient was very desperate, and the surgeon cut 
away the hardened, or baked, part of the liver, which 
refused longer to perform its natural functions, and was 
a dead member—like a withered arm or a paralyzed side. 
The diseased end of the liver was drawn out where it 
could be inspected, and tbe useless part, or the most of 
it, taken away. The remaining part was treated, to pre- 
vent hemorrhage, and placed back whereit belonged. It 
has been stated that there are not half a dozen cases in 
which such a bold operation has been performed. 

A man from a Western city came to New York to be 
treated for severe and deep-seated pain in the lumbar re- 
gion and sanguinaria, after having vainly tried poul- 
tices, liniments and internal remedies. The surgeon 
who examined him declared that he was suffering from 
“ floating kidney,” 7. e., detachment of the kidney from 
the spine, to which it is attached in the vicinity of the 
eleventh and twelfth ribs; he also believed that there 
was a suppurating abscess in the center of the kidney. 
The operation showed the diagnosis to be correct; the 
surgeon found a floating, enlarged and diseased kidney, 
which was entirely removed with the knife, so that the 
patient is now living, and in good health, with one kidney, 

About three years ago there was born in one of the 
wards of the New York Emergency Hospital a male 
child minus a mouth ; the cheeks were united from ear 
to ear by smooth, white skin and flesh. An operation 
was performed which resulted in the making of a mouth. 
Before the wound was bandaged plugs of pressed cotton 
were placed between the jawbones to keep them from 
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coming together, and pressed cotton was applied behind 
what would be the lips, so as to have them protrude 
naturally ; the mouth was held open by plugs, the wound 
was bandaged, and healed in a few days, the mouth 
having formed itself and being quite natural in appear- 
ance. 

Many interesting instances could be given of bone 
grafting and transplanting skin. A man in Kansas City 
accidentally slipped in a soap vat where the boiling soap 
was thirteen inches deep. The skin was almgst entirely 
removed from each leg. After the wounds had been 
treated the grafting process was commenced, the 
‘* grafts” being nearly all taken from the arms and iegs 
of no less than one hundred and sixty persons who vol- 
unteered to help the poor fellow along. Onan average 
they were about the size of a drop of water. When put 
on the injured man’s legs they were placed about one- 
eighth of an inch apart. Every “ graft” grows a six- 
teenth of an inch each way. To prevent them from lap- 
ping over they were placed so far apart that they would 
grow together. If placed closer than this they cause an 
uneven surface and leave scars. An interesting discov- 
ery made in this case was that the skin of a black man 
when “‘ grafted ” into the body of a white man will lose 
its color and become white. The same rule, it is claimed, 
will not apply to white skin put on’the body of a colored 
person. It seems that the “ graft” would not stick on a 
certain point in the man’s legs. It was decided to try a 
‘‘ grafv” from a colored man. This adhered, and in five 
hours after being applied, turned as white as the patient’s 
skin. 

Only a few weeks since the daily papers reported the 
case of a boy in Philadelphia who was suffering from 
necrosis or gangrene of the shin bone. The decayed 
bone was removed and replaced by a section from a 
sheep’s leg, special pains being taken to retain the peri- 
osteum or membraneeus substance covering the bone, 
This is the first time such an operation has been per- 
formed. Bone grafting has heretofore proceeded on the 
principle that the foreign bone inserted must first be 
powdered and freed of its lime and chalk. At last ac- 
counts the boy was doing well and, should the experi- 
ment prove entirely successful, it will show that the 
bone from an animal must be transferred entire, 

Some surgical operations have revealed strange psy- 
chological peculiarities. A Brooklyn man, a bookkeeper, 
aged twenty-seven, while returning from his work, was 
attacked by thieves and escaped with a fractured skull, 
He seemed to recover under the usual treatment but be- 
came achanged man. He could not talk straight, and he 
had lost his memory and his reason. Hebecame an imbe- 
cile. His young wife went to work at dressmaking and was 
so engaged for eleven years, by which time she had been 
made the forewoman in a large establishment. She was 
always taken to be a widow. To a customer who 
seemed specially interested in her she one day told the 
story of her troubles. The customer introduced her to a 
specialist in brain surgery, believing that he could help 
the busband. The surgeon removed a fragment of bone 
from the brain, and the patient recovered his speech and 
reason immediately. But the previous eleven years was 
to him a complete blank. His whole character, also, 
changed. He had been mild-mannered and cheerful ; 
he became sullen, irritable, and given to violent outbreaks 
of bad temper. He refused to work steadily, stole 
money from his wife, and insisted that she should sup- 
port him. She was compelled to refuse to live with him. 
The man, who had always been moral and sober, became 
an habitual drunkard, stabbed an acquaintance in a 
drunken quarrel and fled from the city, finally dying in 
a public institution in the West. [t has been argued 
that the change in the character of this man may have 
been brought about by the surgical operation ; and that 
being the case—a good man having beer made bad—why 
is it not possible, by a surgical operation, to make a bad 
man good? 

The case is reported of an irritable crank having been 
changed, by a surgical operation, into a rational human 
being. A farmer, who had tried to shoot his wife, was 
arrested, sent to the Reformatory, subsequently show- 
ing great irritability, and finally becoming insane. An 
insanity expert found that he had a fracture of the skull 
whicb had not been closed by bony union. The surgeon 
discovered, and drew off, a quantity of diseased fluid. 
The patient regained his senses, became robust in health, 
and, what was most remarkable, level-headed. 

Prof. Moritz Benedikt, of Vienna, who has made a 
special study of criminals in Austrian prisons and dis- 
sected their brains when they died, has reached the con- 
clusion that ‘‘ the brains of criminals are to be viewed 
as an anthropological variety of their species, at least 
among the cultured races.” In a work upon this subject 
he says: 


** An inability to restrain themselves from the repetition 
of a crime, notwithstanding a full appreciation of the 
power of the law (society), and a lack of the sentiment of 
wrong, tho with a clear perception of it, constitute the two 
principal psychological characteristics of that class to 
which belongs more than one-half of condemned criminals, 
A consideration of no less importance is the fact that the 
same defect of moral sensibility and will may remain con- 
cealed by superior mental organization and greater dex- 
terity in criminal mental disorder.’ 
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HOSPITALS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 





IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION—INCREASED ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITU- 
TIONS—EDUCATION OF NURSES— 

USE OF NEW REMEDIAL 
AGENCIES. 





BY GEORGE STUART BAKER, D.D., 
Pastor and Superintendent of St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City. 


A good many subjects come under the head of the 
management of hospitals ; ¢. g., the construction of hos- 
pitals, their administration, diet kitchens, hospital ac- 
counts and methods of bookkeeping, trained nurses, the 
ambulance system, etc. I will give my views on the 
most important of these themes. 

First of all, and of great importance, is the construc- 
tion of the hospital. There are two general leading 
features of hospital construction, first, the corridor sys- 
tem, which is the most economical in administration, and 
second, the pavilion system, which gives the greatest 
isolation and security against the spread of any contag- 
ious disease. Most of the hospitals that have been built 
within the past few years have been constructed on the 
pavilion system. The Johns Hopkins Hospital, at Balti- 
more, is probably the best illustration of the pavilion sys- 
tem of construction up to the present time. This hos- 
pital was built with money left by Johns Hopkins, a re- 
tired merchant of Baltimore, who gave specific directions 
as to its location and general arrangement. Upon his 
death the trustees selected Dr. John S. Billings, Surgeon- 
General of the United States Army, to act as their ad- 
viser in the perfection of plans and the erection of the 
buildings. The work was commenced in 1875, and the 
buildings were completed in 1889. 

In the construction of the new St. Luke’s Hospital, the 
site for which was purchased in 1892, the problem was to 
combine, as far as possible, the advantages of both the 
corridor and pavilion systems of construction. The new 
hospital will be located between Morningside and Amster- 
dam Avenues, 113th and 114th Streets, and will be directly 
north of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. When 
completed it will have accommodations for 600 or 700 
patients. If the entire plan is carried out as projected 
the hospitai will consist of twelve semi-detached build- 
ings, four on 114th Street and four on 113th Street, with 
the two administration buildings in the center, running 
through from street to street, and two small pavilions on 
the inside. ‘ 

It was no easy matter to make use of the pavilion sys- 
tem in a large city where land is very expensive and has 
to be utilized in the most careful manner. But this ad- 
vantage was secured by having the central or adminis- 
tration pavilion connect with the outlying pavilions by 
radiating corridors, and by building the pavilions five 
stories high, The rear pavilions are nine stories high. 
Each ward is entirely isolated from every other, there 
being no stairways in the pavilions in which wards are 
located, communication with every ward being had 
through the Administration pavilion. Under this ar- 
rangement each ward is so constructed that it has sun- 
light and air on each of its three sides. A corridor which 
runs through the pavilion, separating the wards from 
the service rooms, allows the circulation of air on the 
north side, so that each ward is completely surrounded 
by air. Ventilation has been carefully provided for, not 
only by these natural means, but by means of large ven- 
tilating flues running through the center of each pavilion. 
Under this arrangement the wards are each ventilated 
both from the top and bottom while, when necessary, an 
artificial draft is provided by means of electric exhaust 
fans placed on the top of each ventilating flue. A hos- 
pital ward to be as nearly perfect as possible must have 
light on three sides; must have the sun on three sides 
during, at least, some portion of the day ; it must have 
the greatest amount of southern exposure, and must 
have natural cross-ventilation from east to west and 
from north to south. There must be a complete circula- 
tion of air around it and its dependencies at all times, 
There must be no possibility of the direct circulation of 
air from it to any other ward, or from any other ward 
' to it, by’means of corridors, stairways, shafts, etc. At- 
tached to it must be .convenient ward dependencies. 
Then, again, certain wards must be capable of being cut 
off and completely isolated from the rest of the estab- 
lishment when necessary, and the ward pavilions must 
be placed with respect to themselves and the Adminis- 
tration portion, so as to admit of convenient and econom- 
ical administration. This is a feature which is defective 
in most large hospitals built on the pavilion plan. In 
order to attain the other requisites economy of admin- 
istration is often sacrificed. The expedient of widely 
separating the wards is resorted to instead of the more 
difficult plan of reaching the same result by an ingenious 
arrangement of the parts. These requisites having been 
laid down as a basis, the new St, Luke’s Hospital was 
planned to conform therewith, and does so conform in 
all respects. 

An exceedingly interesting feature in the subject of 
hospitals, especially in connection with the city of New 
York, is their growth. Only fifty years ago, what was 
then the old city prison was altered into what is now the 
Bellevue Hospital. At that time this institution furnish- 
ed the only provision for the sick poor of the city. The 
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New York Hospital, during that period, cared principal- 


ly for sailors and pay patients. During the invasion of 
the cholera epidemic, between 1844 and 1846, the inade- 


. quacy of hospital accommodations of the city was made 


painfully manifest ; some of the public school buildings 
were, for a time, extemporized into hospitals in the 
effort to isolate the sufferers and crush out the epidemic. 

Soon after this experience public-spirited citizens be- 
stirred themselves to make suitable hospital provision 
for the poor connected with the particular religious 
bodies with which they were connected, and for the poor 
of the city generally. These efforts resulted in the estab- 
lishment of St. Vincent’s Hospital, by the Roman Catho- 
lics; St. Luke’s Hospital, by the Episcopalians; Mount 
Sinai Hospital, by the Hebrews; and the Presbyterian 
Hospital, by the Presbyterians. So that really this most 
important form of benevolence was stimulated and the 
work brought about from religious motives. Subsequent- 
ly, the humanitarian and scientific motives manifested 
themselves in the establishment of a large number of 
general and special hospitals. When St. Luke’s Hospital 
was built, in 1858, the population of the city was about 
500,000. The total accommodation provided at that time 
in the hospitals was 940 beds—550 in Bellevue, 350 in 
New York City Hospital and 40 in St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital. 

Greater hospital accommodations were rendered im- 
peratively necessary about this time, also, on account of 
the enorm us influx of immigrants which increased the 
number of the poor requiring hospital treatment. The 
city was then obliged to make, and did make, larger pro- 
vision ; but within the last ten years the growth in this 
class of institutions has been in private hospitals, the 
public hospitals not having increased their accommoda- 
tions during that period. 

This fact proves that there has been a wonderful 
growth of charitable sentiment among the masses of the 
people ; because there has not only been a great increase 
in the number of private hospitals, but in providing for 
their maintenance. Private institutions, which, in the 
beginning of the hospital movement, made comparatively 
small provision for their patients, now quite outstrip, in 
their provision for patients, those institutions which are 
provided for by public taxation. In 1884 the municipal 
or so-called pauper hospitals contained, approximately, 
4,800 beds, and performed almost two-thirds of all the 
hospital work of the city. The beds in private hospitals 
then numbered 2,553, as against 5,272 to-day, an increase 
of over 100 per cent. within the last ten years; and this 
increase is due principally to public beneficence, very 
little of it coming from large special endowments or 
municipal support. The popular interest taken in hos- 
pitals is shown by the fact that the Polish and Russian 
Jews of New York have established, lately, a hospital of 
their own, while the Italians support two, one down- 
town and another up-town. There are also hospitals 
especially for the French and Germans. Only a few 
years ago, before the people themselves took an interest 
in the support of hospitals, patients who now go to 
these institutions would, if poor, have been sent to one 
of the Island institutions. 

Great progress has been made in the nursing of pa- 
tients. At the old Bellevue Hospital the nurses were 
formerly women from the workhouse. Now the charac- 
ter of the nursing is entirely changed. A few years ago 
women began to consecrate their services to the care of 
the sick poor, the Sisters in the Roman Catholic and 
Episcopal Churches ; afterward, commencing about the 
year 1872, regular training schools for nurses were estab- 
lished in the larger hospitals. So that now we havea 
class of noble, intelligent women thoroughly competent, 
and devoted to their work. 

The improvements in medical and surgical science de- 
manded more careful and intelligent nursing than there- 
tofore had been deemed necessary. The change from 
what might be called the intuitive method of diagnosing 
disease to the scientific method rendered necessary an 
entire revolution in the methods of nursing. Now, in 
every well-conducted hospital, a careful note is made by 
the nurse of the temperature, pulsation and respiration 
of every patient. The urine and excreta of patients is 
carefully analyzed. Every examination and change of 
symptom and treatment is carefully recorded. A well- 
arranged, graded system of responsibility for the work- 
ers is strictly enforced. Every possible check is intro- 
duced for the prevention of mistake, and the hospital 
work is done with a precision and exactness which has 
produced marvelous results. 

The germ theory of disease has extended the scope of 
investigation into what was an unknown region to our 
ancestors. The character and habits of micro-organ- 
isms, invisible to the naked eye, are carefully studied, 
and the diseases are diagnosed by the microscope and by 
chemical analysis in the laboratory. As a result of the 
thorough aseptic conditions which are rendered neces- 
sary in the modern hospital work, former hospital dis- 
eases, such as pyemia, septicemia, tetanus and erysipe- 
las are almost entirely eliminated at the present time and 
it is very rare for wounds made in surgery not to heal 
by “‘ first intention ” ; 7.e.; without any of the septic ob- 
stacles which formerly attended progress toward re- 
covery. 

The introduction of anesthetics for operative uses, 
together with the aseptic precautions mentioned above, 
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render possible operations which formerly would not 
have been undertaken. Under the old system of medi- 
cal practice there was a great deal of poulticing to bring 
the wound “toa head,” as it was called,so that there 
would be a discharge of pus. Now the knife is used at 
once and, by the employment of antiseptic dressings, 
the micro-organisms which produce the disease are 
killed and, ina very few days, troubles will be cured 
which formerly would have taken some weeks’ time, 
with the addition of much suffering. It is now under- 
stood, for instance, that alincst all inflammation has some 
producing cause, and the physician now attempts to 
reach the cause rather than begin by ameliorating the 
results, Under former modes of treatment in the heal- 
ing process after the amputation of a limb, to discharge 
a patient after six weeks’ hospital treatment was thought 
a fair average result ; whereas now, patients have been 
sent away from the hcspital two weeks after such an 
operation. 

The educational work of hospitals, in sending out doc- 
tors and trained nurses, has been of great value to the 
public. About eighty young men have graduated as 
physicians from St. Luke’s Hospital, after service upon 
the House staff. Many women, who were once employed 
in the wards of the institution as Sisters or as nurses, are 
now the heads of similar institutions of charity. Every 
year our large hospitals send forth well-instructed, trained 
workers, whose lives are devoted to the cure of disease 
and the care of the sick. 

Great improvements have also been made in hospital 
dietary. We can readily imagine how the patients in the 
old hospitals must have fared when their meals were 
cooked and served by incompetent assistants. Improve- 
ments are now constantly being made in preparing food 
for the sick. The same scientific principles applied to 
the medical and surgical treatment of patients are ap- 
plied in their nourishment. The food is classified and 
dispensed, under the doctor’s orders, according to scion- 
tific rules. Milk, being a natural food, is largely used 
dnd is generously provided. In certain classes of disease, 
such as some stomach troubles, and in some forms of 
Brighi’s disease of the kidneys, milk is exclusively used 
until the patient is convalescent or cured. For other 
patients, who would be benefited by a more generous 
diet, every delicacy is provided. Inthe kitchen depart- 
ment of the new St. Luke’s Hospital food will be sent to 
the patients of the various wards in warming cans by 
means of small cars with rubber wheels, which will be 
raised from one floor to another by an elevator provided 
for the purpose. Diet kitchens are being generally es- 
tablished in connection with the larger training schools 
for nurses, in which the classes are instructed how to 
cook delicacies of ali kinds for the sick. 

In the modern hospital new remedial agencies are con- 
tinually being utilized, such as electricity, baths of vari- 
ous descriptions, massage, etc. At the Montefiore Home 
chronic invalids have a very well-arranged hydropathic 
system of treatment. The head of that department is 
considered one of the best specialists in that line in this 
city. The value of electricity and of massage, skillfully 
applied, is also recogniz:d, as it will soon be, to a greater 
extent, in some of our larger hospitals. 

The out-patient department has been another develop- 
ment of the modern hospital. This provision is for those 
who are not ill enough to be treated in the hospital 
wards. Accident wards, well equipped to meet every 
emergency which may arise, are also provided, while a 
well-arranged ambulance system brings patients to the 
institution. 

All these improvements, of course, necessitate a vastly 
increased expenditure. While the per capita cost per 
day of a patient in our best hospitals several years ago 
was not more than a dollar a day, now the per capita 
cost is two dollars to two and a half dollars a day in the 
different institutions. But this increased cost has been 
provided by a generous public ungrudgingly, in view of 
the improved services which these institutions give to the 
patients and the vast increase in the amount of charita- 
ble and educational work which they are doing for the 
community. 

New York Ciry. 
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Great progress has been made in the treatment of 
feminine diseases during the past twenty-five years, 
especially from the surgical point of view. Marked im- 
provements have made in surgery as related to obstetrics 
and gynecolugy. This statement is particularly true in 
reference to the treatment of what is called extra-uterine 
pregnancy and of the treatment of labor in contracted 
pelvis. Only twenty years ago hundreds of women bled 
to death from the rupture of extra-uterine pregnancy. 
At that time there were no surgeons who were bold 
enough to perform the necessary operation. At the pres- 
ent time, on the occurrence of such a rupture, the abdo- 
men is opened and the bleeding is stopped; in this way 
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a large proportion of lives have beensaved. It may also 
be said that the operative methods for dealing with the 
different phases of extra-uterine pregnancy have under- 
gone very important modifications within the last few 
years, and there is a corresponding gain in the number 
of lives saved. 

In the case of contracted pelvis, what is called the 
operation of the Ceesarean section, has been so perfected 
that the lives of more than ninety per cent. of women 
operated upon, can be saved under this operation, while, 
twenty years ago, the patients rarely survived. Another 
operation has been added to the methods of treating 
labor in contracted pelvis. This is called symphyse- 
otomy, an operation which was practiced years ago, 
but has become obsolete. It has been revived and re- 
adopted by surgeons all over the world. This has only 
occurred within the last three years, and is an operation 
of great life-saving value. When first introduced it was 
practiced without the aid of the antiseptic methods, and 
the results were so bad that it had to-be abandoned. 
Symphyseotomy performed according to the antiseptic 
methods of the present day, competes, in importance, 
with the Cesarean section, in properly selected cases. 

One of the most important advances made in obstetric 
practice relates to the management of common, normal 
labor. Formerly the death rate after labor from child- 
bed fever was very great, sometimes reaching ten and 
twenty per cent. in hospital epidemics. To-day the death 
rate from this cause in the well-managed hospitals and 
the best private practice is less than one-half of one per 
cent. This decrease has been brought about by the per- 
fected antiseptic practice in modern obstetrics. 

The late Professor Huxley, it is said, once stated that 
the civilized woman ought to be able to bear children as 
easily as the savage woman. It must be remembered 
that the civilized woman does not lead the same kind of 
life as her savage sister. While child bearing is a natu- 
ral, physiological process, as a matter of fact, with most 
of our patients it is a process that borders very closely 
on the pathological ; that is, it exhibits a dangerous con- 
dition because of the fact that women are not always 
well able to resist the dangers that confront them at 
such atime. It would hardly be expected that women 
in civilized, polite society could meet such a condition as 
readily as the savage woman ; but it is not true that sav- 
age women are entirely free from suffering at such a 
tame. The observations of intelligent travelers, who 
have studied this subject among the Eskimos and among 
savage races generally, go to show that a large propor- 
tion of childbirths among primitive people are painful. 
Among such women there are, as in civilized life, cases 
of contracted pelvis; and of course, such cases are not 
managed as well among them as they are in a commu- 
nity where educated physicians can be found. But I 
suppose, as a rule, in the case of simple labor the savage 
woman passes through the ordeal with less pain and 
trouble than her civilized sister, 

In the special treatment of women the improvements 
along the medical line have been in the direction of a 
practice founded on a scientific basis. The activity of 
research, both in surgery and medicine, the cumulative 
progress that is being made from year to year, is in- 
tinitely greater than it was twenty years ago. 

The great need of women in this age is more out-of- 
door exercise. The tendency of many women in fash- 
ionable life is to be indolent when they are not indulg- 
ing in the dissipations peculiar to that life. But there 
are signs of improvement. Women are indulging in 
athletic exercises to a greater extent than ever before; 
and I do not think that even the most enthusiastic lovers 
of such sports are very often overdoing themselves in 
that direciion. This tendency of giving more attention 
to physical culture promises much for the health of 
women, : 

In regard to the bicycle, it may not be the best form of 
exercise for women, but its chief advantage is that it 
appeals to the sex as an attractive form of exercise, and 
does for them what nothing else has done in this coun- 
try, it gets them out-of-doors, in the open air, and gives 
them an amount of muscle work which nothing else has 
done in the same degree. The result has been that 
women, almost without exception, who have mastered 
the bicycle, are immensely benefited in health by its 
proper use. This is the testimony of nearly all gynecolo- 
gists who have given attention to the subject, especially 
those who have had any personal experience with the 
wheel. The use of the bicycle has proved beneficial not 
only to the general health of women, but in assisting in 
relieving many of the minor ailments of the sex.. The 
bad effects of this form of exercise can be attributed to 
its abuse and to a certain proportion of accidents which 
come from its use, an objection of comparatively small 
importance. The subject of bicycle riding was discussed 
at a recent meeting of the Academy of Medicine in New 
York. The unanimous conclusion arrived at was that, 
as a general thing, it was a good form of exercise for 
both men and women, certainly as suitable as horseback 
riding. The principal trouble seems to be that the bicy- 
cle rider, sometimes, in his vaulting ambition to excel, 
overexerts himself. 

In the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Dr. 
Charles W. Townsend recently stat ’s that he sent a list of 

questions to eighteen women physicians in Boston, and 
throughout the State, in regard to the value of bicycling 
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for women. The replies cover the tield very satisfac- 
torily, showing that the bicycle is of great value to the 
average woman, even to the woman with various forms 
of uterine disease ; but, when improperly used, the exer- 
cise may do more harm than good. 

The evolution of modern industrial methods has given 
us the female typewriter. The confinement involved in 
the practice of this profession, and the nervous tension 
required in its pursuit, certainly make the occupation 
injurious for women. And yet there must be other 
vocations in which women are engaged that are equally 
objectionable on the same score. The best remedy for 
the evils resulting from occupations of this sort would 
be some form of physical exercise; the use of the 
bicycle, for instance. According to a late criticism on 
this subject the patient might tell her physician that she 
could not afford to ride a bicycle, to which the answer 
may be given that she can get the exercise without 
learning to ride one ; just dodge them. 

It is generally admitted by physicians that the use of 
the sewing machine is injurious to most women who 
suffer from pelvic disease. In this way, many women 
who have been compelled to use it to any great extent 
have suffered in health. But probably the injurious 
effects of this great domestic labor-saver on women gen- 
erally have been greatly exaggerated. The sewing ma- 
chine cannot be compared with the bicycle. Work upon 
the first is indoor work and it is drudgery, entirely de- 
void of the exciting pleasure which comes from riding a 
wheel. Then, again, the motion required to propel 
the bicycle is different; the posture of the patient is 
different. 

A great many feminine diseases are now treated by 
operative roethods, and all such troubles are managed 
much better than they were twenty years ago. Cancer, 
for example, is treated wiih far better success than for- 
merly ; and all the injuries that are liable to happen in 
labor are repaired with far better results than in former 
times. And the progress that has been made in those 
lines is going on to-day with greater activity than ever, 
so that the surgical methods of to-day differ materially 
from those in vogue even six months ago. 

It is pleasing to our national pride to know that the 
leading surgeons of the world in gynecology are Amer- 
icans. They can stand against the world when it comes 
to the actual practice of the profession. The Germans 
are in the front rank as discoverers; but I think Ameri- 
can surgeons are their superiors in practical skill. The 
teaching of gynecology and obstetrics to students and 
young pbysicians has made enormous strides during the 
last quarter of acentury. One of the principal reasons 
for this has been, there has been a larger amouat of bed- 
side instruction. In other words, the teaching of to-day 
results in producing practical obstetricians and gynecol- 
ogists, while, in former times, the .knowledge acquired 
by the college graduate was almost wholly taeoretical. 

Some idea can be formed of the improvement in medi- 
cal teaching when it is remembered that twenty years 
ago it only required two courses of study of three months 
each to graduate a physician, tho of course he was sup- 
posed to be engaged in the study of it three years in the 
intervals of his college attendance, To-day the require- 
ment in our colleges is nine months of study annually 
for from three to four years. 

The standard of general knowledge required of young 
men who desire to enter the profession is much higher 
than it was in former times. In New York State the 
young man who begins the study of medicine must have 
an educational preparation equivalent to that required 
for a college course. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Some of the diseases peculiar to modern life which, 
on account of their origin or method of treatment, might 
be considered new and curious by the layman, are not 
new. They are old foes with new faces, or rather with 
new names. People read a great deal in the newspapers 
about appendicitis, and look upon that trouble as a new 
physical ailment. A quarter of a century ago appendi- 
citis was mistaken for inflammation of the bowels, and 
not looked upon as the peculiar disease we consider it 
to-day. It may be more promptly discovered in these 
days than it was formerly, on account of our more exact 
methods of diagnosis, Twenty-five years ago there was 
probably just as much appendicitis as there is to day. 
Old complaints, as I have said, sometimes get new names 
on account of our better and more exact methods of 
diagnosis. There has been as much progress made of 
late years in diagnostic medicine as there has been in 
surgery. 

Doubtless the disease most common in modern life is 
nervous exhaustion. That is brought about by the high 
pressure methods of work and existence peculiar to this 
age. And, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, nerv- 
ous exhaustion is caused by dyspepsia. In turn, dyspep- 
sia is caused by rich food, overeating, not giving suffi- 
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cient time to our meals, and not taking a sufficient 
amount of physical exercise. The method by which 
dyspepsia brings about nervous exhaustion is quite curi- 
ous. In the first place the stomach is deranged ; it does 
not do its work. The man lacks sufficient power or 
energy to run his system. The system can only derive 
energy from the food that the stomach digests, but the 
stomach, beingin a morbid, unhealthy condition, itis not 
able to convert the food into energy, as it shoyld be con- 
verted. The system goes on using up strength faster 
than it is made, and, in consequence, the man becomes a 
victim of nervous exhaustion. 

Statistics show that insanity is on the increase. In 
1859, there were, in England, 1,867 insane patients to each 
million of the population ; in 1889, 2,907 to each million 
of the population. The United States Census for 1890 
shows that the number of inmates in lunatic asylums in 
1880 was 56,205, or 1,124 per million of population ; in 
1890, 97,535 patients, or 1,570 per million of population. 
Tne probable cause of this condition of affairs is the ra- 
pidity with which we live. Modern life is developing at 
a wonderfully quick rate. We are ripening very fast, 
possibly too fast. Our great scientists, philosophers and 
investigators have been closely pursuing their investiga- 
tions into natural and occult life, and many of their dis- 
coveries are beginning to assume tangible form. The 
development in electricity within the past ten years is 
an illustration in point. Consider how little we knew 
about that wonderful agent less than a score of years ago, 
and yet now it is put to innumerable uses. The newer 
and quicker methods of transacting business brought 
about by the telegraph, the telephone, and other modern 
agents, for the expedition of work, the intense desire to 
get rich, all tend to change the conditions under which 


‘we live, and have made the pace so fast that many lose 


their mental equilibrium and become insane. 

Men resort to drink to keep themselves up, and many 
become victims of over-indulgence, thoI think the ex- 
cessive use of stimulants is more common among the 
middle and lower classes. The rich of to-day do not 
drink as much as fashionable society did in the Eliza- 
bethan era. Very few people in good society are now 
given to over-indulgence in liquor, while it was a very 
common vice both in England and in our own country a 
generation or two ago. 

The conditions of modern life have tended to an in- 
crease in the diseases peculiar to women. This is be- 
cause the great mass of women do not get a sufficient 
amount of fresh air and exercise to keep their systems 
toned up to the concert pitch of health. Modern women, 
asa rule, have lax muscles, but such of them as are in- 
dulging, in a proper degree, in outdoor sports such as 
bicycling, etc., will profit physically. I am by no means 
a pessimist on this subject; and I think that the tendency 
is toward an improvement in the health of women. 
While it is not necessary that they should all ride bicy- 
cles, they should at least take more out-of door exercise 
to enjey good health, and to be able to meet those great 
responsibilities which nature has placed upon the sex. 

The disease commonly called malaria has increased 
very much of late years, so that districts which were not 
malarious then are unhealthy now. Strictly speaking, the 
term malaria is a generic term designating intermittent 
and remittent fever and other affections, such as malarial 
neuralgia,due to the same cause. The disease may appar- 
ently be introduced into the body through water that is 
drunk, as well as through the air. Tne development of 
the poison is favored by heat and moisture in which 
conditions the plasmodium of the disease thrives. Ma- 
larial diseases are apt to increase after turning up the 
virgin soil. It may be noticed that the intensity of the 
disease in sections of the country whereit has long been 
prevalent is growing greater. One curious fact about 
the malady is that it has followed the lines of railroad 
travel. It has gone up into the Connecticut Valley. It 
has spread over different sections of Long Island. In 
former days it was closely confined to certain localities; 
now it has become spread over a larger territory and is 
more prevalent. 

The occupations of modern life have developed some 
queer diseases. Some time si:ce one of the medical 
journals reported a case which it called “ the railway 
brain.” A healthy railroad employé, by a sudden motion 
of his train, was thrown violently against the car, 
striking his head. He sustained no wound and did not 
lose consciousness. Sume hours afterward, however, he 
was seized with syncope, with mental terror, could not 
recognize familiar objects, and had lost all sense of loca- 
tion. Four days after the injury he had violent head- 
aches, had lost the sense of smell, could not taste his 
food, and heard with difficulty. The following day he 
could remember nothing which had happened, and could 
not explain his condition. He subsequently became 
very melancholy, complained of insomnia, headache, 
pain in his spine, weariness and loss of appetite. He 
could not distinguish between colors; and tho he was 
discharged from the hospital as improved, two months 
afterward his condition was as bad as ever and he was 
unable to work. The physician diagnosed the case as 
** railway brain,” a condition of profound disturbance of 
cerebral functions brought about by shock. 

A curious disease peculiar to railroad men is what I 
have called ‘‘ railroad kidney.” Every one understands 


that the skin isa very important agent in eliminating 
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refuse material from the system. Men who work on 
steam’ railroads get the pores of their skin closed up 
from the dust and dirt that is continually flying in 
while the train is in transit. In this way perspiration is 
stopped, the pores of the skin refuse to perform their 
office, throwing too much work on the kidneys. That is 
my theory of the disease ; other observers think it is due 
to the jar of the railroad cars. Railroad brakemen and 
engineers are particularly subject to this trouble, which, 
to the laity, might be described as a form of Bright’s 
disease. The invention of the telephone has brought us 
a@ new disease of the car, a certain form of deafness, of 
which there will, doubtless, be many cases with the 
growing use of that instrument. This trouble might be 
called ‘* telephone ear.” 

Scotoma, or color blindness, might be called a mod- 
ern disease, or, at least, an infirmity to which modern 
physicians are compelled to give attention. A few years 
ago this physical defect was not considered to be one of 
much importance ; but the enormous increase of travel 
in modern life makes it necessary that those employed 
jn running railroad trainsand steamboats should be able 
to distinguish one color from another, especially the 
green and red lights, used as signals both on railroads 
andon thesea. In some cases color blindness is congen- 
tital, in which event itis incurable. It is sometimes pro- 
duced by lead poisoning and the excessive use of either 
tobacco or intoxicating liquors. The smoking of very 
strong tobacco will sometimes render a person unable to 
distinguish red from green, these colors usually appear- 
ing white. Some oculists have contended, however, that 
neither the use of tobacco nor alcohol alone would cause 
color blindness. It is pretty well understood, however, 
that an excessive use of both will gradually affect the 
optic nerve. In this country pilots have been required to 
undergo an examination for color blindness ; the statistics 
have shown that from two to five per cent. have been 
afflicted with the disease. In the English navy the per- 
centage of disqualification for color blindness reported to 
the Admirality from tests was, according to a report three 
years ago, 6.78 per cent. Color blindness begins asa 
scotoma, or blind epot,in the eyesight, and develops 
into chronic color blindness, resulting ultimately in total 
atrophy of the optic nerve and loss of vision. 

Another peculiar phenomenon is what a writer in the 
London Journal of Education calls ‘‘ sound blindness.” 
This is a style of nomenclature, probably sufficiently de- 
scriptive, but original with the pedagog. This author- 
ity defines ‘‘sound blindness,” that difficulty which 
some persons have in learning to spell and in learning 
how to pronounce words in a foreign tongue; it is an 
inability to distinguish particular shades of sound, aris- 
ing from some organic defect in the ear and is distinct 
from deafness as that term is commonly understood. 
This writer says that a small boy in writing down a line 
of poetry which he had learned by heart, would spell the 
word ‘‘ very” voght. The boy was not deaf and yet ex- 
periments showed that he could hear no difference be- 
tween the words “ very,” ‘‘ perry ” and “ polly.” Inquiry 
showed that teachers often met with children who were 
very slow in learning to read correctly, because they 
could not distinguish by the ear the sound difference be- 
tween different words. One scholar would make mis- 
takes in words that had an ror anlin them. He could 
not pronounce those letters and, even when writing from 
dictation, he would putdown “sun derelents” for “‘sun- 
dry rents,” ‘‘compreated” for ‘‘complicated,” ‘laser- 
lations” for ‘‘lacerations.” This writer says: ‘‘ We 
might have expected that, on the analogy of color blind- 
ness, vowel sounds would be more likely to be confused 
than consonant sounds, So far as my present experi- 
ments have gone, I infer that the inability to distinguish 
consonants is as common as a want of distinction be- 
tween vowels,” 

There are diseases, or peculiar physical ailments for 
which the doctors have no name and which oftentimes 
they cannot diagnose. About eight years ago a man 
named Snyder, living in Indiana, was attacked with a 
cramping sensation in his arms. Medicine did not give 
him relief ; he found that the intense pain would only 
disappear when he exercised hisarms. When he pursued 
this course all the strength of his body would come into 
his arms. He wouldchopor saw wood for hours without 
getting tired; he would cut a cord of wood out of the 
hardest timber in two hours. 

The pain in his arms disappeared in three months, and 
for a few days he seemed to be a well man. Then the 
pain was developed in his feet and legs, and he was seized 
with an uncontrollable desire to walk. Only by walking 
could he keep free from pain. In clear weather he walked 
around his home (he was a farmer), and wore a path to 
the depth of nearly eight inches. In his cabin he walked 
around the stove, wearing a deep furrow in the floor. In 
three years he covered a distance of 20,000 miles, during 

- the first two years walking at the rate of four miles an 
hour, and in the third year, in which he died, slackening 
his pace to a mile an hour. During all thistime he never 
ate with his family ; indeed, he could not sit down or he 
would suffer from pain in his limbs. He ate froma large 
pan strapped in front of him. Upon this pan was also 
placed his shaving cup and razor, and he shaved himself 
while walking. About eleven o’clock at night he would 
fall asleep while walking and would be directed to a chair 
where he would sleep in an upright position for two or 
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three hours. When changing his clothes he would seize 
one after another as he passed around theroom. A year 
before he died Snyder exhibited himself in museums in 
the principal cities, earning enough to comfortably sup- 
port his family in their simple style of living, for five or 
six years. The peculiar ailment of this man, so far as 
known, was without precedent, and the many scientific 
men who studied his case were unable to afford him any 
relief. 

A still more singular case was that of the actor, Mr. 
Joseph Wheelock, whe, sume four or five years ago, was 
said tohave been bewitched bya flower. While traveling 
in the West in the pursuit of his profession, he suddenly 
developed peculiar symptoms. He could not sleep, except 
by taking occasional naps at irregular intervals. To- 
ward midnight, at the close of the performance, tho 
usually a calm,phlegmatic man,he would become unusu- 
ally talkative, demonstrative and full of enthusiasm. He 
was usually a manof few words, buton these occasions 
he would grow very fluent and redundant in expression. 
He would relate to his friends marvelously eloquent de- 
scriptions of scenes and incidents. 

In diagnosing his case some physicians said that the 
covering of the actor’s brain was inflamed, others said 
that he had, in some way, absorbed into his system some 
deadly poison. The last-named explanation proved to 
be the true one. It seems that two weeks previously, 
while the company was passing through Washington, 
D. C., the superintendent of the National Botanical 
Gardens invited Mr. Wheelock to be present at the un- 
folding of a night-blooming cereus. The actor accepted 
the invitation, At the conclusion of the phenomenon the 
superintendent invited Mr. Wheelock to take the flower. 
Taking a penknife from his pocket the actor cut the 
flower from its stem. In doing so he inflicted a slight 
cut upon his right thumb, and in this way he became in- 
oculated with the juice of the flower, which is very pow- 
erful, and is distilled for use as a homeopathic medicine. 
The actor had also preserved the flower in alcohol keep- 
ing it near his bed, thus inhaling the slight vapor and 
emphasizing the influence of the deadly drug. Home- 
opathists say that there are one or two cases where 
men have purposely placed themselves under the stimu- 
lus of this poison for its effect upon their brain, and, 
while under its influence, have dictated weird poetry and 
extravagant romance. 

Another very rare disease, a case of which has been 
lately reported in the newspapers, is dermoid cyst, a 
tumor containing hair and teeth. The case referred to, 
according to the papers, occurred in Louisville, Ky., 
where a colored woman has been throwing up teeth of 
allsorts since the middle of last April. Within three 
months she has thrown up four hundred teeth, which are 
in the possession of the physicians. The woman has 
been confined to her bed since last January, when she 
fell from a street car and gave birth toachild. There 
is a large protrusion on one side of her stomach, and it is 
believed that is where the teeth have been formed. 
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BY CHARLES REYNDERS. 





The changes that have been made in the manufacture 
of surgical instruments within the past few years, tho 
they might appear to the layman quite slight, really 
illustrate the great progress that has been made in medi- 
cine and surgery. 

Under the old mode of mannfacture the handles of 
instruments were made of wood and ivory, and the name 
of the manufacturer was always stampad on the instru- 
ment. In former times surgeons did not object to the 
name of the manufacturer so appearing, or to any pecul- 
iar style of ornamentation he might adopt. Now, within 
the last six or seven years, the method of making surgi- 
cal instruments has been changed; the name of the 
manufacturer no longer appears, and there is an entire 
absence of ornamentation. This change has been de- 
manded by the surgeons, who found that disease germs 
were liable to settle in the little grooves made by the 
name or the ornamentation. In former times no good 
instrument maker would sell an instrument without his 
name being stamped upon it ; in fact, it was considered 
a special feature, showing the value of the instrument. 
Now it is considered as a defect, because scientific men 
look upon the practice as furnishing an opportunity for 
the development of disease germs. 

The handles of instruments were formerly made of 
wood, ivory or ebony, and of course there was a point of 
juncture between the handle and the metal, where there 
was a chance for germs to settle. A surgeon to-day 
would not operate with the same kind of instrument he 
used even ten years ago. Then they observed cleanli- 
ness in the ordinary sense of the term. If the instru- 
ment looked clean to the eye it was allright. Nowadays, 


after every surgical operation, an instrument is what is 


called sterilized, a process of cleaning by which the 
germs are killed. Sterilization is accomplished either by 
what is called asepsis or antisepsis. Asepsis means 


the doing of something which will prevent the germs 
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from locating, while antisepsis means the application of 
some sort of poison whereby they are killed. 

Asepsis relates, principally, to the construction of 
instruments. The handles are now made in one piece of 
metal throughout. It has always been a problem with 
instrument makers to know how to make a metal handle 
that would not be heavy. If the metal handle is solid it 
is very heavy, and objectionable on that account. Toa 
great extent handles are now made hollow ; sometimes 
they are made open, i. e., made of wire, strong but light. 
An effort has been made to use aluminum, but no satis- 
factory method has been found of soldering this metal 
on to other metals. 

As I havesaid, the great difference between the use of in- 
struments nowadays, and as late as ten years ago is that, 
in those days, if an instrument looked clean to the eye it 
was supposed to be all right. At the present time, no 
matter how clean the instrument may appear, no matter 
how brilliant the polish may be, there may be thousands 
of bacterial germs upon it, notwithstanding. In order 
to remove these germs, which simply cause an accelera- 
tion of the morbid processes about wounds, the instru- 
ments have to be made clean in the most absolute sense 
of the word. One method is by sterilization, as already 
described, no matter in what particular way it is done, 
and another method is by heat. 

It is well known that all these germs die if they are 
exposed to air of acertain degree of temperature, say 
about 150°. If an instrument, or anything else is sub- 


j, ected from twenty minutes to half an hour to that tem- 


perature, every germ will be killed, and the instrument 
or article will be, in the modern sense of surgery, fit for 
use, so far as cleanliness is concerned. The disadvantage 
of the heating method is that, in many cases, even in 
the comparatively low temperature of 150°, the temper of 
the steel on the knife, which may have been a perfect 
knife, becomes more or less damaged by going through 
this process of heating, and the process of sterilization, 
in such cases, has to be repeated before every operation 
is made. 

Another method, and a favorite method now, is to 
boil instruments in water which contains a small per- 
centage of soda. The fact that instruments have to be 
so made as to stand boiling has been another reason for 
the disuse of wooden, ivory and ebony handler. Some- 
times the instruments are also placed in what is called 
an antiseptic solution. An antiseptic medium is the bi- 
chlorid of mercury which, I think, is sometimes used in 
the proportion of one to two thousand. While this solu- 
tion surely destroys all germs, the trouble is that the 
mercury has a deleterious effect upon every metal, being 
apt to tarnish the surface more or less. One great dis- 
advantage in the use of aluminum is that when boiled 
in a solution of soda, it turns black ; that, to a great ex- 
tent, has precluded its use in the manufacture of surgi- 
cal instruments. 

Each one of these modes of sterilization has some de- 
sirable feature aboutit, but none is in itself without some 
objection. Ido not see how any other methods can be 
discovered than those that have been mentioned. The 
effect of all this has been to increase the business of in- 
strument manufacture. Instruments now need polish- 
ing much more frequently than in former times and 
have to be sent to the manufacturers for that purpose. 
There has also been an increased demand for instru- 
ments. 

There is another way in which what is called antisep- 
tic surgery, or the surgery of the present day, has 
affected the manufacture of surgical instruments. 
Through the introduction of the modern method there 
are now quite a number of operations performed which 
formerly were not thought of, but which are now made 
possible, simply in consequence of the new method of 
destroying germs about anything used in surgery, not 
only instruments but dressings, ligatures, etc., as well. 
In laparotomy, for instance, there are every day, over 
the world, probably a few hundred such operations per- 
formed, which represents a great activity on the part of 
the surgeon as well astheinstrument-maker. Formerly, 
such operations were supposed to be impossible, or, if at- 
tempted at all, would nearly always result in death. 

Still another change in the manufacture of instru- 
ments has been brought about by antiseptic surgery. 
Many instruments, in one way or another, have a joint, 
and formerly these joints were so made that the instru- 
ment could be taken apart very easily at the joint. Such 
instruments are now almost unsalable for the reason 
that the thorough cleansing required at the present day 
makes it necessary to separate an instrument in every 
one of its parts, and the manufacturers now strive to 
make instruments so that any one without the aid of 
tools can take an implement apart; they also endeavor 

to make it in as few parts as possible. 

The number of surgical instrument and appliances in 
use can be understood when it is stated that the catalog 
of a large manufacturer (so large that it is a bound book 
and is sold for a dollar), will number about ten thousand 
articles. The variety is just as large as in the hardware 
line, but the articles are all made in small quantities. 
Very few instruments are ever made in greater lots than 
twenty-five, many of them in lots of only half a dozen. 
While it would probably be perfectly safe for a man to 
make twenty-five thousand axes there are very few im- 
plements in the surgical line that are made even by the 
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gross. That is not taking into account, however, what 
may be done in great factories. There isa factory abroad 
that claims to employ about 650 men, and that does an 
exportation business to all parts of the world. The 
laborers there get about one-third what they do here; 
they work twelve hours and, taking that into account, 
their pay is about one-third of what is paid here. Any 
shortage of help can be easily supplied there on account 
of the greater population to the square mile than here. 
As a consequence, all that this country does in the sup- 
ply of surgical goods is to furnish new articles which 
there has been no chance to make abroad, or articles 
urgently needed for which it is impossible to wait. Cer- 
tain heavy, bulky instruments that it would not, on that 
account, pay to import are made here, 

The United States Senate, some months ago, sent out 
blanks. to all the surgical instrument makers, asking 
about thirty questions relative to the tariff and importa- 
tion. About every maker who took the trouble to 
answer, stated that to equalize the difference in the 
wages paid abroad and here would require an increased 
tariff of about seventy-five per cent. 

Under the head of general surgical necessities may be 
mentioned instruments for the application of anesthetics, 
of which there are about twenty varieties—needles, 
needle holders, ligatures, pus basins, operating gowns, 
cushions, aprons, dressings, trays, ligature boxes and 
sterilizers. 

For hospital equipment: irrigators, ward carriages, 
wheel carriages, stands, operating tables, leg holders, 
chairs, dressing tables, washstands, agate ware, and 
cabinets for instruments. There is a general line of in- 
struments for amputating, trephining and resection, hare- 
lip, bullet instruments, hernia instruments, trocars and 
aspirators. 

For operations on the eye there are probes, syringes, 
knives, needles, scissors, artificial eyes, test types, and 
instruments for color blindness. For operations on the 
ear there are scissors, aids for hearing, such as the 
auraphone which enables many persons afflicted with 
deafaoess to hear ordinary conversation without requir- 
ing the speaker to be very close. The auraphone is a 
somewhat curious instrument which is held against the 
cheek ; it brings into requisition the trifacial nerve, 
which passes over the temple and cheek and the upper 
teeth,thus establishing communication with the inner ear, 

There is a curious mechanical device for observing the 
comparative movement of the stomach ; the motion of a 
hollow ball attached to an instrument placed in the 
stomach and connected with a battery. The little bullet 
moves in such a way as to indicate a break of the elec- 
tric current, the frequency of the breaks indicating the 
energy of gastric movements. 

For the throat there are tongue depressors, laryngo- 
scopes, air receivers and pumps, atomizers, tonsilotomes 
and instruments for tracheotomy. The tonsilotome is 
an instrument for cutting off the tonsils, and much in- 
genuity is displayed in its construction. ‘There are a 
dozen varieties, but they go under that general name. 
There is scarcely a physician who is not in possession of 
one. 

For the nose there are forceps, snares and saws. 
Many inplements are used in connection with electro- 
cautery. There are models, colored, in imitation of 
nature, and separable into different parts, used in class 
adininistration ; models of the heart, eye, ear, skin, teeth, 
brain, head, luogs, larynx, joints and human trunk. 
These are made of a hard composition of plaster of 
Paris. In obstetrics the French have invented an incu- 
bator which has been used successfully in Europe for a 
number of years. This is an apparatus for preserving 
the life of feeble and prematurely born infants. 

There are instruments for post-mortem and dissecting 
purposes, microscopic examinations, hypodermic, elec- 
tric apparatus, elastic hosiery, trusses, supporters, band- 
ages and orthopedic apparatus for the correction of dis- 
tortions and deformities of the human frame, some of 
the most important of these having been invented by 
the famous American surgeon, Dr. L. A. Sayre. 

Until about fifteen years ago the neatest made instru- 
ments came from France, but nowadays the palm for 
expertness of manufacture and other qualities should be 
awarded toGermany. Instruments of all qualities are 
made in this country, some good, some very poor. The 
trouble is that there is often a strong tendency to sacrifice 
quality to price. The pecuniary difference to a surgeon 
between having the best instrument ora cheap one is very 
slight, considered as an annual expenditure ; but all the 
manufacturers of good standing feel as tho there was 
ground for complaint because quality is being sacrificed 
to cheapness ; they are compelled to sell cheap instru- 
ments against their. own judgment. 

instrument makers receive from fifteen to thirty dollars 
a week, according to their skill and the character of the 
work they do. There are parts of the trade that require 
great skill. Some articles a mechanic might learn to 
make in less than two months, but to learn the whole 
trade would require five years. Nearly all the men in 
the trade are foreigners. One leading manufacturer has 
never had in his employ what might be called an Ameri- 
cap, in the sense of an American born of American 
parents. He had a few that were born of foreign par- 

ents, but probably ninety-five per cent. of his employés 
are foreigners, 
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Surgical instruments are very rarely patented, for the 
reason that there is too great a variety of the same in- 
strument, There are many manufacturers, and each one 
has a notion of his own as to how an instrument ought 
to be made. Sometimes there is considerable rivalry 
among the instrument makers; one man will refuse to 
sell what another man makes and will devise something 
else. 

Another reason why such instruments are not patented 
is owing to the limited demand forthem. There are, 
we will say, about eighty thousand physicians in the 
United States, not more than half of them need instru- 
ments at all. Soit may be said, in round numbers, there 
are not more than fifty thousand persons in the United 
States who need these things, in marked contrast with 
an industry, from the mechanical point of view some- 
what similar—the hardware industry—which has sixty- 
five millions of people to depend upon. 

The longer duration of use is another point to be con- 
sidered in this connection. There are many articles sup- 
plied by the hardware houses which are used daily, and, 
consequently wear out quickly ; while a case of ampu- 
tating instruments is, comparatively, rarely used. It 
may be supposed that the life of an amputating case of 
instruments is one hundred years, or more. There are 
few surgeons that have an amputation as often as once 
a week. In fact, Ido not know of any that have fifty 
amputations ina year. Even if they had, that would 
represent a use of only fifty times a year, while an article 
like ahammer, or anax, may be used thousands of times 
in that same period. This will explain the small demand 
for surgical instruments, and, with the great variety of 
each instrument, this makes it unadvisable, as a business 
matter, to spend $75, the ordinary fee, for a patent. Be- 
sides, it has often been found that when a person would 
think he had devised an instrument that would seem to 
be worth patenting, a little later there would be another 
and a better article put on the market that would de- 
stroy the value of his invention, on which he had spent 
time and money. 

From my personal experience I know of only one arti- 
cle in the surgical line that it has ever paid to patent ; 
that is what is called the thermo-cautery apparatus. 
This is a method of applying actual cautery. The solid 
iron was formerly used, being placed in the fire and 

made red-hot. The trouble was that when it was taken 
out of the fire it began to cool off, and the application 
had to be made very quickly. After the iron had cooled 
it would have to be heated again. The new apparatus, 
thousands of which have been sold, bringing the con- 
troller of the patent a small fortune, is worked by means 
of vapors of benzine propelled into an article in the form 
of a cautery iron made of sheet platinum, hollow inside. 
When this platinum or cautery point is brought into 
incandescence by outside fire, it is only necessary to 
continue to supply these vapors of benzine, and the cau- 
tery point will remain red-hot, Even if the instrument 
is put into water or flesh the red heat will continue ; and 
if the vapors could be supplied forever it would simply 
remain red-hot forever. ‘Bhis instrument has not only 
been used on the human body, but by artists for furni- 
ture makers in burning ornamental designs on wood and 
leather. 

NEw Yoss City. 








Fine Arts. 


IS THE ART OF WOOD ENGRAVING PASSING 
AWAY? 


BY JOHN P. DAVIS. 








THIs question was raised in my mind by the affirmative 
utterance on this subject by Mr. A. V. S. Anthony, in THE 
INDEPENDENT for January 17th, and it is revived by meet- 
ing in many different quarters with such captions as 
‘“* Wood Engraving about to die,” ‘“‘An Old Art about to 
be Lost,”’ ‘‘ The Passing of the Wood Engraver,” etc. One 
mood overshadows all these articles. Noting the great 
“improvement” in photographic “‘ process,” for reproduc 
tion of illustrations, they express regret that, in conse- 
quence, the practice of a fine art, which had really done 
well, is about to cease and at the same time they chant a 
Te Deum Laudamus that our lines are laid where a for- 
mula of the chemist more than compensates for the loss. 

Mr. Anthony’s paper is the sole exception. He writes as 
an expert, being himself an engraver of conspicous excel- 
lence. Passing over some minor points in his historical 
summary which might be challenged, we come to Mr. 
Anthony’s statement that “a dozen or fifteen years ago” 
we had but one magazine, Harper’s. The first Scribner’s 
was at that time in existence and had been fora number of 
years. In the supposed rivalry of publications for the serv- 
ices of the assumed small number of illustrators, Mr. 
Anthony finds a reason for the adoption of photography as 
a transcribing medium in place of the draughtsman’s hand. 
But this use of photography had long been adream of the 
engraver. It had been used for several years in France and 
England, and was welcomed here, not as the last resort in 
an emergency, but for the reason that it afforded such 
direct contact with an “ original ” as to make a required 
translation more complete and satisfactory than by the old 
method. 

In writing of Linton, the famous English engraver, 
whose fruitful life has been spent for the last twenty- 
eight years in this country, Mr. Anthony begins a conten- 
tion with the ‘‘ new school” of American wood engravers, 
for their supposed apostasy from the standard set up by 
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Linton. The only disloyalty admitted by the engravers 
involved consisted in this adoption of photography. 

But this is entirely irrelevant to the passing of the art 
of wood engraving. All that does refer to this subject I 
quote in full, as follows: 

“ Almost the first printed note of warning that I have seen ap- 
peared in The Critic of December 1st, 1894, where the editor says, 
in a review of ‘Wimples and Crisping Pins’: 

“** Most of the pictures are woodcuts—among the last fruits, we 
fear, of what will soon be a lost art. How one can turn from 
these engravings to the half-tones in the volume, good as these 
are of their kind, and not perceive the immense superiority of 
the artistic over the mechanical method of reproduction, we can- 
not conceive.’ a 

* And in an advertisement in the same issue, I find the follow- 
ing: 


“* American wood engraving has,during the past few years, 
been so much supplemented by “process work ” that the pub- 
lishers of Scribner’s have arranged to have as frontispieces in 
1895 a series of wood engravings, representing the best work our 
engravers are capable of doing.’ ; 

“So we are to have at least one example of real art to leaven 
the process lump. ‘When the daughter runs away shut the 
pepper gate,’ said Albert Smith. I fear this offspring of the arts 
is gone forever.” 

I find it impossible to discover, in these excerpts, Mr. 
Anthony’s ground for apprehension. It would seem 
rather, that such praise and regret as that expressed by the 
writer in The Critic would be sufficient to resurrect a dead 
art! indeed, to do socompletely there only needs assurance 
that such sentiments are shared to a considerable extent 
by the public. As a case in point, then, is it not more than 
likely that the Scribner undertaking, set forth in the ad- 
vertisement, is simply a feeling of the public pulse to ascer- 
tain if the patient be sick enough of “ process”? This is 
more probable, certainly, than that an old firm, remarkable 
for business perspicacity, should spend the thousands neces- 
sary to carry out its scheme, with only a sentimental pur- 
pose of giving an old art, however respectable, a decent 
obsequy. 

Consider the standard achieved by the art of wood 
engraving ; the world’s precious things which have been 
enshrined by it; its own wealth of art; the men whose 
lives were spent in its development—Bewick, Nesbit, 
Thompson, Linton and the Doré school of French engrav- 
ers, passing in silence (as ground for dispute) all that has 
been done since throughout the world, in its upbuilding, 
until it has become in the highest degree sensitive to the 
requirements of the most exalted forms of art, for transla- 
tion into the popular vernacular of black and white ! 

Now, what is there inherent in ‘“half-tone process” 
which should make it a permanent menace to an art de- 
serving such a description ? When it first made its ap- 
pearance it was thought to be wonderful ; as its results be- 
came confirmed, the prints from its plates were declared 
“soft and pretty’’; then the artist discovered them to be 
autographic, ‘“‘interposing no foreign intelligence between 
him and his public”; finally, it was expecitious and very 
cheap. 

Notwithstanding these merits it could not hold its own, 
The marvel wore threadbare, and the softness and pretti- 
ness were soon multiplying subjects in ophthalmology, and 
from the start it was urged to ‘“‘move on” to the produc- 
tions of the various “‘improvements’”’ which have bewil- 
dered the mere literary observer and wakened enthusiastic 
admiration in the amateur photographer. 

In his chiding with artists, Mr. Anthony graphically 
portrays the weaknesses which belong to ‘‘ process,’’ in the 
very nature of its production. This is what he says: 

** When the painters have learned that in reproduction ” (by 
process) “all the darks become lighter and all the lights darker: 
when they will realize that their work goes through three or four 
processes, each taking something from the original, before it 
comes tothe printer’s page; when they will seriously consider 
the printing press, and make their contrasts in the originals 
sharp and strong, then will * half-tone’ process be a power.” 

The writer of this admonition can hardly be unaware of 
the fact that the first improvement noted in “ process” 
was in the line of his tardy advice. The artist’s autonomy 
was the first sacrifice on the altar of improvement, and 
never since has the artist drawn just as he would like to; 
but, with the fear of ‘‘ process’ ever before him, he makes 
his “‘ contrasts in the originals sharp and strong.” 

Since this beginning, the paper, the ink and the printer 
have been improved out of recognition, and the last im- 
provement, which has set so many pens atilt, is worth a 
few words of instruction based upon the engravings of the 
magazine to be found in every household. 

If the reader will examine the half-tone prints in any 
magazine, through an ordinary magnifying glass, he will 
find nearly all of them worked over—blacks rubbed in, 
whites gouged out, and every modulation between these, in 
line, notch or stipple. And this is the work of the nearly 
defunct wood engraver, whose sad taking off we bewail, 
costing as high as one hundred dollars per magazine 
page! 

Scarcely an appreciable improvement has been made in 
the production of the “‘ process ”’ plate itself; and the pub- 
lisher has not found the cheapness which tempted to the 
use of ‘‘ process”’ an unmixed blessing. He had no monop- 
oly of its advantages, and anything so cheap as process 
anybody could use, and anybody has not been slow to avail 
himself of the privilege, with the result that 

** Where tall trees used to flourish, from their roots 
Springs up a fungous brood, sickly and pale— 
Chill mushrooms, colored like a corpse’s cheek.” 

Cheap books, cheap magazines, cheap papers—cheap and, 
to a certain extent, nasty, lay the necessity upon our best 
publications to pull themselves out of the slough of bad 
company. 

In France, where “‘ process”’ originated, in Germany and 
in England, the tide has already turned in favor of the old 
art. In the very Harper’s Bazar in which ** Wimples and 
Crisping Pins” originally appeared the illustrations are 
surrounded by beautiful French, German and English 
wood epgravings. 

Among influences apart from business probabilities which 
have sustained wood engraving during the severe trial 
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through which it is passing, are exhibitions of such original 
art work as that shown by Kruell, Kingsley, French, 
Bernsetrom, King and Aikman; the exhibition of the In- 
ternational Society of Wood Engravers of London, with 
the strong backing given the organization by Hubert 
Herkomer, R. A.: and theexhibit of the Society of Amer- 
ican Wood Engravers, which was accorded so prominent 
a place at the Columbian Exhibition, the use of which was 
secured by Dr. F. Lippmann, a Director of the Royal Berlin 
Museum, and subsequently retained, upon the urgent re- 
quest of Director-General of the Berlin Royal Museums, 
Herr Schéne, for exhibition in the various art centers of 
Germany and Austria. These evidences of the art’s vitality 
might be extended to cover double the space of my paper. 

When good times shall come again, so that the publisher 
of fine art works becomes assured that his own be not 
among the lost vocations, be sure his cbief dependence will 
be, as of yore, upon the faithful, handmaidenly art of 
wood engraving. 

New YorE City. 








Science. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 


BY WM. H. HALE, 





THE forty-fourth annual meeting was held at Sprivgfield, 
Mass., August 29th-September 4th, Dr. Edward W. Mor- 
ley, of Cleveland, O., presiding. This is the second meet- 
ing at Springfield, the first having been held in 1859. A 
few members—Hitchcock, Ward and Wiirtele—were pres- 
ent at both. 

The address of the retiring President, Dr. Daniel G. 
Brinton, of Media, Penn., on ‘‘The Aims of Anthropology.” 
was @ very brilliant paper, but unfortunately was not read 
by its author, who was detained by the illness of his wife. 
Dr. Brinton presents anthropology as the science which, 
by the light of the past development of mankind, will 
show the clear path of future progress. The aim of this 
science is to securethe happiness of the individual. The 
development of humanity as a whole has arisen from the 
differences of its component social parts—its races, nations, 
tribes. Man has stumbled in ignorance up the thorny path 
of progress for tens of thousands of years. Now anthropol- 
ogy steps in, the new science of man, offering the knowl- 
edge of what he has been and is, the young but wise teacher 
revealing the future >y the unwavering light of the past. 

Of the 207 papers read before the several sectfons, 42 
were in the chemical section, owing to the special effort of 
Dr. Wm. McMurtrie, its presiding officer. His address on 
the relation of industrial operations to the development of 
chemical science, gave many interesting cases of scientific 
discoveries due to industrial operations. Especial atten- 
tion was paid to the colorindustry, which, it was remark- 
ed,could never have been built up by laboratory work 
alone, since the percentage of coloring matter obtained by 
the refining of crude petroleum is so small that it could 
not be distilled simply for this purpose; but the residual 
tar—a by-product of the refining of oil—once thrown away as 
useless, is now the foundation of an immense color indus- 
try, furnishing anilin, alizorin and innumerable other 
colors. The great German works patent thousands of 
different new colors every year, and employ thousands of 
workmen, including a large corps of scientific experts. 

President Morley has made a careful examination of the 
volumetric composition of water, which he read to the 
section. 

The progress of electro-metallurgy has been among the 
most notable features of the year. A paper by P. de 
Chalmot and J. T. Morehead, read by the latter, describes 
the process of electric smelting of coke and lime at their 
works in Spray, N. C.,.for the production of calcium car- 
bid, used in the manufacture of acetylene, the basis of all 
illuminating gas. It has fifteen times the power of ordi- 
nary gas, and can be produced at less than $25aton, A 
ton will produce 10,000 cubic feet of gas, equivalent to 
150,000 feet of ordinary gas. 

A most important paper was read before the American 
Chemical Society (an organization distinct from the 
A. A. A.S.) by R. P. Williams, of Boston, on the new proc- 
ess of making white lead by electrolysis, which seems des- 
tined to effect a revolution in this industry, as the product 
is cheaper and better than that by the old process. Instead 
of employing acetate of lead as now, a battery is employed, 
consisting of several cells, filled with a solution of sodium 
nitrate, and sodium bicarbonate. At the positive pole is 
a sheet of lead, and at the negativea sheet of copper. The 
nitric acid of the sodium nitrate attacks the lead, while the 
copper remains unaffected, as the electric current is passed 
through the cellsfrom adynamo. The same chemicals can 
be used over indefinitely. Experiments have already been 
made on a large scale, and it is found practicable to turn 
out as much as 500 pounds of white lead ata time. A com- 
pany of large capital has been formed to use this process. 

The physics section came next to the chemical in the 
number of papers presented, thirty-four, and even sur- 
passed it in interest. The address of its president, W. L. 
Stevens, of Troy, on ‘‘ Recent Progress in Optics,’”’ touched 
on a larger number of important topics than space allows 
here. Light waves as standards of length, luminescence, 
photography, including color phstographs, stationary light 
waves, recent revelations of the stereoscope and physiolog- 
ical optics, came up successively for review and criticism. 

Morley and Rogers have continued the delicate investi- 
gations which have occupied them for several years, with 
the interferential comparer, invented by the latter. The 
expansion of a bar of Jessop’s steel was carefully investi- 
gated to determine an accurate formala for the coefficient 
of expansion. Professor Rogers has also remeasured the 
standard meter and fixes its exact length as 39.37015 in. 
Tbe Government has adopted 39.37 as the standard. Pro- 
fessor Rogers also finds that there is no molecular change 
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in the standard meter large enough to alter the length of 
it a single micron in fifteen years. 

Color was much discussed, and action was taken to se- 
cure an accurate standard of color. A paperon “ Colored 
Photography” was read by F. E. Ives, illustrated by beauti- 
ful specimens, which mark a decided advance in this art. 
It is found that the impression of color in the photograph 
may be produced by light waves, which avalysis by the 
polariscope shows are not identical in all respects with 
those from the object itself. The process consists in ob- 
taining a register of color in reference to red, green and 
blue-violet, by three separate photographs, none of them 
itself colored, but giving by their combination in the im- 
age thrown by the lantern on a screen, or else by viewing 
them superposed in the photochromoscope the same colors 
as in the natural object. 

F. S. Muckey and Wm. Hallock have devised and experi- 
mented with ingenious apparatus for photographing the 
vocal chords in action, and demonstrated that the pitch of 
a note can be raised by rotating the arytenoid cartilages, 
without increasing the tension of the chords. The carti- 
lages act like the finger of a violinist in shortening the 
string. They have also constructed a resonator for the 
fundamental and each of the overtones in the voice, for the 
purpose of voice analysis, and determining how the over- 
tones affect the quality of the voice. These resonators thus 
far have been constructed only for the fundamental C, and 
seven overtones, for sound waves two, three, four, five, six, 
seven and eight tones as rapid as the fundamental, thus 
covering three octaves. The resonators are so arranged 
that the vibration of each causes the flickering of a tiny 
gas jet, which is photographed, and by observing these it 
can be seen which of the overtones are sounding, and by 
drawing straight or wavy lines to correspond with each of 
these a picture of the tone can be made. 

A joint seszion of sections of astronomy, physics, geology 
and economics was devoted to papers by Willis L. Moore, 
the new Chief of the Weather Bureau and his assistants. 
He detailed the work of the Bureau, and outlined proposed 
modifications, one of which is to institute regular observa- 
tions of the wet-bulb thermometer, in order to determine 
the “‘ sensible temperature,” which is very different from 
the actual. Thus he said, the actual temperature at a 
Western station was recently 100°, and the sensible tem- 
perature only 62°, while at New York the actual was 85°, 
and the sensible 80°, owing to increased humidity. Ob- 
servations of upper atmospheric strata are also to be made 
by the use of kites and balloons: including a combined 
kite-balloon ; and the use of aluminum for thermographs 
will facilitate this owing to its lightness, whereby instru- 
ments of two pounds can take the place of those of ten. 

Frank H. Bigelow followed this with a paper on “Solar 
Magnetic Radiation and Weather Forecasts ”’ which, if his 
statements are proven, shows an advance of science in new 
and unexpected lines, and must lead to momentous re- 
sults. It is right to state, however, that physicists suspend 
judgmentin regard to it till further proof is presented. He 
maintains that the magnetic lines which appear at the 
baseof the sun’s corona are connected with storms on the 
earth, and supports this proposition by drawing curves to 
show the connection between sun spots and storms on the 
earth. He says the sun sends out an immense field of 
magnetic force which reaches the earth in curved lines. As 
the sun turns on its axis, itsweeps this field past the earth, 
and as the magnetic pressure varjgs from one meridian to 
another, the effect upon the earth’s magnetic field is to 
change its force from day to day. From the study of these 
changes it has been possible to determine the time of the 
rotation of the sun very accurately—26.67928 days—and the 
form of the curve that shows the strength of the field on 
different meridians of the sun. One deduction from his 
investigations is that the earth has a crust 800 miles thick, 
and the sun has also acrust, instead of being, as heretofore 
supposed, surrounded by incandescent molten matter. 
From the study of the sun’s magnetic field, Professor 
Bigelow believes that we shall ultimately be able to fore- 
cast the general weather conditions of the season many 
yearsin advance. 

Space calls a halt, the seven other sections each claim 
mention and furnish important and interesting material. 

The next meeting will be held at Buffalo, August 24th, 
1896, Edward D. Cope, of Philadelphia, presiding. This is 
the fourth Buffalo meeting at intervals of ten years, the 
decade period being observed in memory of the reorganiza- 
tion at Buffalo, after the War, and after an interval of six 
years between meetings. After much discussion and oppo- 
sition a new experiment is to be made in the day of the 
week at which the session begins, which will be Monday, 
for the first time in the history of the association. 








Sanitery, 


BITTER RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CRIMEA, 
BUT LIGHT FROM THEIR DARKNESS. 


GENERAL SIR EVELYN Woop, who, in 1854, was a mid- 
shipman in the Crimea, and who says he then “spent 
eighteen exciting and bappy months in spite of many at- 
tendant discomforts,’’ has had the happy thought of gath- 
ering his memories of the time into a book, inspired there- 
to by having revisited the scenes of his youthful adventures 





‘after forty years, in 1894. Forty years furnishes a perspec- 


tive that brings men and events and their relations into a 
truer adjustment than when the onlooker is too near. His 
chapter entitled ‘The Grievous Sufferings of Our Sol- 
diers,” is a thrilling plea for the betterment of the sur- 
roundings of poor Tommy Atkins, as a little extract will 
show: 


“I endeavored, in chapter x, to describe the immediate effects 
of the storm of wind, rain and sleet on the fourteenth of Novem- 
ber, 1854. That storm was the beginning of misery so intense as 
to defy description. Apologists of our often unfortunate, tho 
sometimes happy-go-lucky system, have attempted to ascribe 
the greater part of our loss of health and lives to the climate. 
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This is inaccurate. The climate of the Crimea, tho more varia- 
ble, is but little more inclement than that of the north of Eng- 
land. Moreover, students of history know now that given ade- 
quate food-supply, and sufficiency of suitable clothing, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to kill either man or beast by either hard 
work or climatic influences. Officers were able to procure extra 
food and clothing, and their comparative immunity from disease 
when the rank and file were perishing by hundreds, is another 
proof of the now generally accepted fact. England gave its 
little army neither enough food, clothing, nor even medicine.” 
No more striking instance of the pernicious power of red 
tape can be found than this: 

“Toward the end of November there were no battalions in 
which some private soldiers were not tainted with scurvy; and 
altho twenty thousand pounds of lime juice (the specific for 
scurvy), equal to 63,400 rations, was received on the nineteenth of 
December, 1854, at Balaklava, it was not till February, 1855, after 
the whole army had been so affected, that the first issue was 
made.”’ 

While half the soldiers were in bed with scurvy, the other 
moiety were undergoing slow starvation, as follows: 

“The troops in midwinter were living on salt meat, biscuit and 
rum, pork being preferred because it was more easily cooked, and 
could be and often was eaten raw”; 
and allthis whenthere were abundant supplies of cattle 
within a week’s sail. Wellington, at Torres Vedras, fed 
his troops for months on fresh meat brought in sailing 
vessels from the north of Spain; and this seemed to have 
been forgotten, while no plan for the procuring of fresh 
vegetables had been made, altho the perishing army was 
only forty-eight hours’ sail from a city of 600,000 inhab- 
itants, mainly vegetarians. And ‘here, it would seem, is an 
instance of red tape run mad: for a ship arrived with her 
decks piled with cabbages, but the buyer, having omitted 
to consign them to any one, they were eventually thrown 
overboard, as no one was willing to assume the responsi- 
bility of signing forthem. After a while tins filled with 
potatoes were proffered ‘“‘in payment” to the troops, but 
had to be refused because there were no utensils to cook 
them in, or fuel to cook them with, and that, too, when 
the southern shores of the Black Sea were fringed with 
forests : pickaxes were much sought after because their 
handles would burn. 

The Graphic remarks, in view of what this starved Cri- 
mean army really accomplished, that ‘it is a mere super- 
stition that the British so'dier requires a full stomach to 
fight on, and thinks that ‘the admirable spirit of the 
starved, ragged, frozen, overworked, plague-stricken, neg- 
lected men, of whom more than forty per cent. perished 
unnecessarily in a single winter, is a truer title to heroism 
than even the charge of the Light Brigade.’”’ Sir Evelyn 
justly concludes that ‘‘in the sad winter ‘of 1854-’55 Enug- 
land so neglected to provide for ber soldiers, that the sur- 
vivors may be said to have been supported mainly by the 
fine qualities inherent in the Race, strengthened by the 
traditions of a grand record in the Past.” Into this plague- 
stricken multitude came Florence Nightingale and her 
corps of trained nurses; and it is not too much to say that 
then and there started the revolution in the care of the sick, 
that has transformed the world for invalids. Out of that, 
valley of death has come life for myriads born in this bet- 
ter time. 


2 
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...-A recent paper gave an account of au arrangement 
of electric wires, by which in India a man hoped that a 
snake intending to enter his house would receive a fatal 
shock ; and we can see what a blessing such an arrangement 
would be, when we learn that in 1893, 21,213 human beings 
and 5,122 cattle were killed in India by snake bites, not- 
withstanding 117,120 snakes were killed in the course of 
the year. 
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LET us continue our three months’ retrospect. A few 
paragraphs more as to Germany’s incidents and we will 
pass into other territory. 

In November last, Anton Rubinstein died, after a life in 
which triumph and disappointment, success and shortcom- 
ings, were singularly blended. In June, was produced at 
Bremen, for the first time on any stage, Rubinstein’s last 
opera, ‘‘ Christus.” It stands as the most ambitious expo- 
sition of the sacred-opera idea, according to Rubinstein, 
that he carried, or tried to carry, into realization. Its 
nature and aims, dramatic and musical, and its dimensions 
—nine acts, or, at least, five hours of time—as well as its 
performance following so immediately the composer’s de- 
cease, suggested a special occasion for it. It was given 
with a good deal of the dignity and solemnity of a “‘ Parsi- 
fal” performance. It was a failure. Tae book for the 
work, by the poet Bulthaupt, is really of merit as 
an effort in sacred literature. Much in it reverently 
and faithfully follows the most dramatic narrative 
ever penned. The composer did not rise to even the 
text’s possibilities. To the same faults that mark 
such works as ‘‘ Nero” or ‘‘Feramorz’’ or ‘‘The Mac 
cabees’”? must be added in the case of ‘‘ Christus,’’ the 
greater lack of dramatic force, and of musical inven- 
tion—a double deficiency that belonged to Rubinstein’s 
declining if ever-active gift. Certain scenes, certain pages 
of the score, proved beautiful and impressive. The general 
effect was that of an ideal unrealized, of labored music, not 
great music, nor impressive music; and even of tedium. 
“Christus”? was given with much care at Bremen, some- 
what asa labor of love. It attracted, of course, general 
musical notice. But whenand where it will be heard again 
no one will rashly predict. ‘* Parsifal’’ expresses-and real- 
izes allegorically and musically everything that ‘‘Christus”’ 
does not reach or convey ; and its comparison adds another 
and posthumous shadow to Rubinstein’s career; an- 
other example of the triumph of an enemy that Rubinstein 
could not resist trying, patiently, to fight on that enemy’s 
own special ground, with weapons that Rubinstein neither 
could nor would wield. 
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Of two operatic successes talked of during the spring— 
there have been none since then—in Germany, that have 
universal significance, one continued a winter novelty— 
Humperdinck’s ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel,” attaining a wider 
vogue than ever, and now passiog into Italian and Hun- 
garian and English and French versions, witha quickness 
that argues its merits vigorously, when one considers the 
opera houses demandingit. In the early autumn it will 
be heard in New York under Mr. Seidl’s direction, in a 
special series of performances (in German) at Daly’s 
Theater. Humderdinck and his talented sister, his libret- 
tist, are now working together in a kind of pretty Charles 
and Mary Lamb partnership, at a new opera for grown-up 
children “ The Wolf and the Seven Kids.” In June, in Dres- 
den a step backward curious and, it seems, successful into 
the early period of opera was taken, in the reproduction of 
a short work, ‘‘The Apothecary,% by no less than Haydn. 
It was written in 1762, and perhaps not heard siuce 1780 till 
this year’s revival. It proved a highly attractive little work 
of singular freshness of inspiration, full of Haydn’s naif 
quality; and it seemed delightfully ‘‘ modern’ withal. 
That cleverest of clever women, old Princess Metternich, 
brought about its resurrection after looking over the work 
that was lying among some of the papers of that Esterhazy 
family to whom Haydn owed so much. The libretto, 
naturally, is indifferent; but its antique lines did not 
hamper Haydo’s sprightliness. ‘“‘ The Apothecary’ was 
extremely well performed, delighted the Dresdeners, 
and appears likely to pass into repertory! If it 
does su, it will be the only opera of Haydn keep- 
ing the stage. Apropos of new matters, the dis- 
covery of an important and long-lost vocal composition 
of Mozart, concert aria for soprano “ Ah, non lasciarmni, 
no,” bas been announced by Dr. F. Kauffmann. It has 
been mourned by many Mozart students and Mozart critics 
for many a long year, and lo, itis declared safe and sound, 
a stray among some of the finder’s family documents. It 
is an emotional scene, not a show-piece; scored for a small 
orchestra. The manuscriptis described as perfect. Mozart 
wrote it in 1780—during his great last period—for a Mann- 
heim singer of note. One of the famous music-publishing 
houses of Peters this midsummer came upon another one 
of the yellowed, scratchy, ever interesting memorandum 
books or ‘‘sketch books” of Beethoven, of which so large a 
series has been preserved and collated. It was of the year 
1809, and contained sketches of the Choral Fantasia, and 
the E flat piano forte Concerto. 

The old men of mark and authority in Germany and 
Austria are growing terribly few and significently reticent. 
They, and the group no longer young lately have declared 
nothing to make one pause. Brahms and Briickner, Gold- 
mark, Mozkofski, have not been talked of as having passed 
a summer of inspiration. Some of them, probably, never 
will pass one again. By the by, Germany must needs 
regret, among the losses of the early summer, the death of 
Richard Genée, the successful light-opera composer, par- 
ticularly known here through those whilom favorites— 
“Nanon” and ‘‘The Royal Middy”’ (*‘ Der Seekadet’’), 
and of Friedrich Lux. the Thuringian composer, long 
established at Mainz : a conductor and organist of distinc- 
tion,and a writer of ability according to old and yet respect- 
able and respected canons. His last opera, ‘‘ Kitchen von 
Heilbron ” (1846), early lapsed from the stage; but some of 
his choral pieces have not departed musical life. 

There was little new to note in the long London musical 
season, which did not close until July; but there was the 
usual brilliant and overcrowded concurrence of a vast deal 
of music, a vast number of performances, and of singers, 
pianists. violinists, nights of concert and nights of opera, 
such as anoually saves the Londoner the trouble of going 
to the Continent. The Covent Garden operatic weeks were 
brilliantly successful, under Sir Augustus Harris’s lavish 
management. Among the British death notices attention 
can be drawn to that of the well-knowa musical critic, Dr. 
W.S. Rockstro. His painstaking “ Life of Handel” isa 
standard work, both in England and Germany, where Dr. 
Chrysander has so stoutly ruled and reigned ; and he will 
be also recalled as a contributor to many periodicals in 
music, and the author of several articles of importance in 
Grove’s “ Dictionary.” Dr. Rockstro was a pupil of Men- 
delssobn, and held a professorial chair ia the Royal College 
of Music; a scholarly, careful and honest worker, not one 
of brilliancy or individuality. 

Perhaps the most interesting memorandum to make in 
connection with Italy is the stout revival of the aanounce- 
ment that ‘“ Arrigo Boito has sent the score of his 
‘ Nerone’ to his pablishers ”—a statement that is kept in 
type, from year to year, by most musical newspapers. 
Verdi, in his usual amazing health and activity, has not 
announced himself as undertaking a new work, but, in- 
stead, has spent the summer over the arrangements for 
one of the charitable institutions that this princely giver 

- is bestowing on his countrymen, as a proof that an artist 
canbe generous when his art has brought him wealth. 
Something is current of a new Mass by him, but not with 
official directness. Italian musical activity means chiefly 
opera, still. Some thirty-five new works have been given 
audience since June. Of these “Il Viadante”’ and “‘ Sil- 
vano”’ (revised), were by Mascagni, who has also written a 
new oue-act score ‘‘ Zanetto”; and ‘‘ Gypsey Life” was by 
Leoncavallo, who is completing his ‘‘ Roland di Berlino,”’ 
“commanded” by the Emperor of Germany. Alfred 
Samara, Smareglia, Giordano and Coronaro, all men of 
a certain representative authority, are to be credited with 
fresh scores, of a success yet circumscribed. Within the 
last fortnight has been mentioned in Italian journals 
the death of Teresa Brambilla, one of the old corps 


of great cantatatrici, associated with the days of Rossini, 
Donizetti. and the earlier Verdian triumphs. She created 
Gilda in *‘ Rigoletto,’"—thiok how far back even that was! 
She was eighty-two years old, and was the sister of that 
even more famous Marietta Brambilla of whom a certain 
somes Italian Cardinal once remarked: ‘‘ She has the most 

utifal voice—the finest eyes—the loveliest disposition in 
the world. If she has any other gifts, it will be neces- 


sary for the safety of the Catholic religion to excommuni- 
cate her !”’ 
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DOMESTIC. 

THE eighth annual State Convention of the Republican 
League of New York was held in Binghamton this last 
week. From its organization in 1877 it has grown until 
there are now over one thousand clubs. There was a very 
large attendance of delegates from all parts of the State. 
Great interest was aroused in the meeting because of the 
probability that it would indicate very clearly the action of 
the State Convention. As was natural very much of inter- 

, est centered about the question of the Excise. A repre- 
sentative from this city presented a resolution in favor of 
local option. It was strongly favored by the delegates 
from New York, Brooklyn and Buffalo, but was opposed 
by therural delegates and wasat last rejected,as was also 
@ resolution heartily indorsing Mayor Strong and Police 
Commissioner Roosevelt and recommending the hearty 
support of Republicans and all good citizens for every 
measure which shall aid the present administration in this 
city. The plank on this subject, as finally adopted, was as 
follows : 

** We heartily commend the action of the police authorities of 
New York in closing the saloons on Sunday, and note with pleas- 
ure that the liquor dealers, in taking official action, by which 
they promise to obey the law and assist in its enforcement, have 
shown more good sense and honesty than the newspapers and 
public men who have counseled against obedience to law and 
order by inveighing against public officials for doing their sworn 
duty. The question of open saloons on Sunday is not a political 
question, but is one the determination of which will, to a large 
extent, measure the moral line of the Empire State. We believe 
in the American Sunday, and that the traditions of the Repub- 
lican Party favor the preservation of all those conditions and 
principles calculated to bring peace, prosperity an’ happiness to 
the massesof the people. And, while this league still adheres to 
its constitutional provision against attempting to dictate nomi- 
nations for public office, it will at all times reserve the right to 
speak plainly on any and all questions affecting the well-being of 
society and our fellow-citizens.” 


....The topic of most absorbing interest this past week 
in this country has been the international race between the 
** Defender” and the ‘‘ Valkyrie IfI”’ for the America’s 
cup. The general verdict was that it would be a very close 
race, and when on the first trial on Saturday, September 
7tb, there were light winds, supposed to be peculiarly fa- 
vorable to the English yacht, there was a very general feel- 
ing that she might come in first. The crowds that gath- 
ered were greater than ever before on such an occasion, 
and the list of yachts, steam and sail, of tugs and excur- 
sion boats, the latter including some ocean and Sound 
steamers, was witness to the fact of the widespread inter- 
est. At the start ‘‘ Valkyrie III’? seemed to have some 
advantage; but before the first fifteen miles to the wind- 
ward were accomplished, ‘ Defender’’ had shown herself 
the better boat, and turned the stake boat first. The home 
stretch increased her lead, and she won the race by 8 min- 
utes and 49 seconds corrected time, allowing her 29 seconds 
for the difference of measurement of boat and sails. The 
test is to be the best three races out of five, and the contest 
will be continued this week on Tuesday and Thursday, and 
on Saturday, if necessary. There is, however, almost a 
universal feeling that having won the first race under cir- 
cumstances especially favorable tothe English yacht, there 
is no danger of the cup crossing the ocean. 


... The chief item in the political contest in this city has 
been the adoption by the German-American Reform Union 
of resolutions censuring Mayor Strong and the present 
city government for their course on the Excise question. 
This was strongly opposed by a portion of the Committee 
on Resolutions and afterward in the meeting, but finally 
resolutions were adopted charging the Mayor with violating 
his pledges of a “‘ liberal and sensible policy in the enforce- 
ment of the Excise law,” of ‘approving the tyrannous 
enforcement of the Excise law by means of spies and vio- 
lence,”’ and of “‘ assenting to the acts of the vain and arro- 
gant Police Commissioner Roosevelt ’’ It is, however, gen- 
erally considered that this does not represent the complete 
body of German-Americans, and that a large number of 
them will indorse the action of the Good Government 
Clubs fora union ticket. The Executive Committee of 
the clubs have selected sub-committees for the nomipvation 
of candidates. These will be for county clerk, county reg- 
istrar and eight judgeships. The chairman of the first com- 
mittee is W. J. Schieffelin, of the second Preble Tucker 
and of the third Wheeler H. Peckham. Among the other 
members of the Committee on Judgeships are W. B. Horn- 
blower, James C. Carter and R. Fulton Cutting. 


....-The court martial for the trial of Captain Sumner, of 
the cruiser ‘‘ Columbia,’’ for neglect of duty in regard to 
the docking of the ship in Southampton, England, was 
held last week. The captain plead “not guilty,” but ad- 
mitted that he had not inspected the dock, accepting en- 
tirely the statement of the Dock Commission. The last 
witness, naval contractor Bowles, claimed that the dock 
anaster of the Southampton docks shquld be held responsi- 
ble, inasmuch as the injuries were plainly local and not 
structural. A decision has not yet been given. In this 
connection much comment has been aroused by the fact 
that the battle ship ‘“‘ Indiana’”’ cannot be accommodated 
at any of the docks in this country, but must be sent to 
Halifax. The dock at the New York station, which should 
have been completed, it is said, more than a year ago is not 
yet ready. A naval officer of high rank is said to have de- 
clared that the responsibility rests entirely with Secretary 
Herbert and Mr. McAdoo. 


FOREIGN. 

....The Turkish question has been prominently before 
the world through the past week. It opened with the pub- 
lishing by the Post, of London, of a dispatch from Paris 
stating that a Constantinople letter asserted that in an 
interview with Rustem Pasha, the Turkish Ambassador at 
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London, Lord Salisbury had announced that if the Turk- 
ish Government refused the execution of Article 61 of the 
Treaty of Berlin it would be the signal for the dismember- 
ment of the Empire. This was denied the next day by 
Rustem Pasha, who declared that the dispatch was a base- 
less invention. Following upon this the Turkish officials 
have denied the truth of the statements as to the starving 
condition of the Armenians. They say that the harvest 
has been fair, and that there is no probability of famine. 
The next phase was the issuing of a note by the Sultan, 
acquainting the Powers with the concessions he is willing 
to make to the Administration of Armenia. These are that 
while no Christian vali will be appointed other officers will 
be chosen in proportion to the Mohammedan and Christian 
population; Christian officers will be admitted to the 
gendarmery, and a rural police force will be created. The 
dragomans of the British, French and Russian embassies 
will be entitled to communicate directly with the Turkish 
Committee of Control. The American consuls for Erzraim 
and Harpat are still at Constantinople, waiting for their 
exequaturs, The Turkish Government has hindered the 
investigation into the murder of Lenz, the bicyclist, until 
it is impossible to secure any proofs, all traces of the wheel 
having disappeared. 


--.-The Ku-Cheng investigation is said to be proceeding 
to the satisfaction of both the British and American con- 
suls. Several additional convictions of importance have 
been secured, including those of some of the ringleaders in 
the attacks. Itis also said that this Government has de- 
decided, in consequence of the delay of the English Govern- 
ment, to enter upon an independent investigation of the 
Chen-tu riots, with the co-operation of a Chinese repre- 
sentative. The members of this independent commission 
are to be Sheridan P. Read, United States Consul at Tient- 

sin, and Commander Francis Barber, Naval Attaché in 
Japan. ‘Chere willalso bea missionary, to be selected by 
Minister Denby, and a commissioner appointed by the Chi- 
nese. There are reports from Shanghai of a rebellion in 
the province of Kan suh, the must northwestern province 
of China, west of Shan-si and Sz-chuen. It is also said that 
the officials in Peking are discussing the advisability of 
asking the assistance of Russia in suppression of the out- 
break. 

.---Reports from Cuba tell of the arrival of a number 
of Spanish troops, also of successes by both the insurgents 
and Spaniards. There is a rumor of a massacre at Baire, 
in which women as well as men suffered. From Madrid it 
is said that a Frenchman, Count Hobkirk, who was on 
board the ‘‘ Allianca ”’ states that she was certainly within 
a mile anda half of the coast and that her captain was 
angry at the appearance of the Spanish gunboat because 
he could not stop to land the arms he bad on board for the 
insurgents, Sefior Muruaga states that he has positive 
proof that the ‘‘ Allianca ” carried arms for the insurgents 
but that his papers were concealed by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. There is considerable bitter feeling in Spain over 
these statements, and there are indications of a ruptnre in 
the Conservative Party and Cabinet over the course taken 
by Prime Minister Castillo. 


.... The British Parliament was prorogued on September 
5th uatil November 15th. Thechief items of interest in 
connection with the closing are the widening of the breach 
between the McCarthy and Healy factions of the irish 
members, and the statements, by Mr. Curzon that the 
English Government had no ground for interference in the 
case of the Englishman, Rickard, in Honolulu, and that 
the answers from the Turkish Government with regard to 
Armenia were not satisfactory ; while Germany, Austria 
and Italy had not given official support to the new organ- 
ization the other powers were in sympathy with the move- 
ment. The Home Office has stated that it has no power to 
order a public inquiry uader judicial form in the case of 
Mrs. Maybrick. 


---.Lhe French papers state that over 3,000 French 
soldiers are stricken with fever in Madagascar. A London 
Times correspondent praises the Hova troops very highly, 
but states that there is great corruption and demoraliza- 
tion among the officials ; that the Queen is utterly ignor- 
rant of the actual situation, and that there seems to be 
really no possibility of any effective resistance to the French 
advancement. Itis stated that the supplementary credits 
to be voted for the French campaign will amount to 50,000,- 
000 francs. 


.---A cable dispatch from Cape Colony states that 
Premier Cecil Rhodes, who was reported as dead, is in good 
health and attending to his business as usual. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE liquor traffic is to-day the heaviest clog upon the prog- 
ress and the deepest disgrace of the nineteenth century.— New 
York Tribune. 


....The sinner is outwitted inthe end. At Newgateis the cast 
of Martha Browning’s head. Having murdered her mistress for 
money, she got only one. banknote, and that proved to be bad 
when she tried to get itchanged. She had put her neck in the 
halter for nothing.— North and West. 





.... The man who is governed by feeling, which fluctuates from 
hot to cold and from cold to hot, like the mercury in the ther- 
mometer, cannot be trusted for any good work. He is all flame 
one day and all ice the next. The man, on the other hand, who 
is loyal to duty—who makes principle his guiding star —is true a3 
the needle to the pole, and may be counted on to do his duty in 
all moods and in all weathers, whether he “* burns in the tropics 
or freezes "neath the poles.”—The Watchman. 


.-- The Church News is trying to run down the reputation of 
TRE INDEPENDENT. It might as well try to stop the locomotive 
of an express train by standing on the track. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is a great paper, powerful, many-sided, upto date. It pays 
more to its contributors than all the Catholic papers combined 
do for outside help, and any one of its editors receives a higher 
salary than ten of our best writers. No good is gained by blink- 
ing one’s eyes to facts. THE INDEPENDENT is in most respects a 
model paper. Would that we had one or two such publications 


in the service of our religion !—Catholic Telegraph. 
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PERHAPS we can learn a good Christian lesson from an 
old rabbinic comment on the first Psalm. 

‘* Blessed is the man,” says the wise Psalmist, ‘that 
walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly.” Thatisa 
road, says the Jewish midrash, that he ought to have 
kept off from. Why should any man go that way? He 
should keep as far from it as possible. It is a very dan- 
gerous road to enter. The place where the ungodly are 
in counsel is no place for a good man. It will ruin his 
reputation and his character. 

But if one should yield to curiosity or temptation and 
walk that way, thus entering the first stage in the down- 
ward career, what is the next stage? The Psalmist tells 
us. 
**Nor standeth in the way of sinners.” That is the 
second step. The man who has been so rash as to walk 
along where the ungodly are in counsel is likely to stop 
and listen, He ‘‘standeth.” He wonders what they are 
saying. He begins tobe interested in their conversation 
and plans. The bloom of his fresh innocence is gone 
indeed. He has entered on the second stage of his down- 
ward course. 

When he has gone so far as this, when he is not 
offended by the talk and counsel of the ungodly, but is 
willing tostand still in the way of sinners, he is far gone 
indeed. He is very near the third and last stage. 

‘Nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful.” That is the 
end; the last stage is reached. When he has learned to 
endure vice, to stand and listen to the counsel of the un- 
godly, then he will soon be ready to sit down with them, 
in the very seat of the scornful and take part in their 
counsel. He becomes one of them, ungodly with the 
ungodly, a sinner with sinners, a scorner with the scorn- 
ful. He has forgotten God; he has forsaken the com- 
pany of the good ; he is lost to holy influences. He is 
like the chaff which the wind driveth away. He is of 
the ungodly whose way shall perish. 
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This is an old lesson. ‘“ Obsta principiis,” ‘‘ Beware 
of beginnings,” said the old Latin proverb. Keep the 
camel’s nose out of the tent, is the teaching of an ancient 
Arab fable. ‘* Nemo repente turpissimus fuit,” ‘‘ Nobody 
ever became utterly base all of a sudden,” said Juvenal. 
It isa commonplace of experience, and yet one of the 
most important and useful discoveries of experience, 
that we can preserve purity by avoiding contamination, 
by keeping out of bad company; while those who con- 
sort with the wicked will not only be known by the com- 
pany they keep, but will be corrupted by it. 


The lesson is especially important for the young. Par- | 


ents should teach their children that it is not necessary 
for them to get sight and knowledge of evil things, that 
it is perilous for them to satisfy even the curiosity of 
seeing them. It is easy to say that we can go back after 
starting wrong ; but it is a great deal easier to keep right 
than it is to come back after going wrong even a little 
way. Why should one turn and walk in the way of the 
ungodly, even if he does not intend to stand, much less 
to sit there? There is danger in that first step along that 
road. Even if the step seems a very short one it is better 
to avoid it. Don’t take the first glass ; don’t seek the first 
experience of moral defilement. Preserve purity by 
avoiding the presence, or, with Paul, even the appear- 
ance of evil, This is the good lesson of the Hebrew 
midrash on the first Psalm. 
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THE ADVANCE IN SURGICAL SCIENCE. 


TuF articles by eminent surgeons which we publish 
this week are likely to convey the impression to uniniti- 
ated readers that modern surgery is as little like ancient 
surgery as the railway train is to the lumbering old 
stagecoach. There has certainly been a wonderful ad- 
vance in the aims and methods of surgery, and this ad- 
vance, dating of course from the discovery of anesthetics, 
is chiefly compressed into the last quarter of a century. 
Dr. Fowler gives us a glimpse of the old method of per- 
forming serious operations upon conscious patients. It 
was necessary to strap them securely to the operating 
table and to proceed without reference to their outcries 
and struggles. Of course the difficulty of operating was 
very great under such circumstances, and the surgeon 
needed to be a man who could put his feelings entirely 
into the background. Under theinfluence of anesthetics 
every possible advantage is given to the skillful surgeon. 
There are no outcries, no struggles, no violent muscular 
contractions, and he can proceed as tho he were making 
an autopsy. It is easy tosee how many operations can be 
performed with the aid of the blessed agents of oblivion, 
which formerly could not be undertaken. The gain to 
humanity is immense in every way. 

A discovery of equal if not even greater importance 
was that of antiseptics. Those who are familiar with 
the results to the wounded in battles know that formerly 
the mortality was frightfully large. Some of our con- 
tributors this week speak of the deadly character of much 
of the hospital practice before the cause of inflammation 
of wounds and the poison of the system was known. 
One dread disease at least has passed out of existence, 
that which was known as hospital gangrene. The sci- 
cence of bacteriology has been brought to the aid of the 
surgeon and he now knows the cause of blood poisoning 
from wounds and from operations. He knows that the 
minute organisms which are called by the general name 
of bacteria, get into wounds and multiply at such a pro- 
digious rate as speedily to poison the whole system and 
destroy life. 

The malignant agency of these organisms having been 
ascertained, the next step was to determine how they 
could be prevented from gaining access to wounds. This 
has revolutionized modern surgery. It is now possible 
to perform the most serious operations under such pre- 
cautions as will, nine times out of ten, prevent inflam- 
mation, suppuration and consequent blood poisoning. 
The processes of sterilization mark a revolution in sur- 
gery. Operations, which surgeons never dared to under- 
takes before the great discoveries were made in the 
laboratory, are now performed with comparative safety. 
Every year new and more difficult attempts are made in 
surgery, so that it may be said that the advance, in the 
last ten years even, has been a momentous one. Achieve- 
ments that are the wonder of the layman are now quite 
common to the skillful surgeon. It seems that hardly 
any part of the body or any of the organs, even the 
brain, with its network of nerves and wonderfully deli- 
cate tissues, is beyond the reach of the surgeon’s knife 
All that lies within the skull is mapped out with won- 
derful precision, and the contents of the abdominal 
cavity are exposed to view, taken out, operated upon, 
and put back with a cheerfuJ confidence by the expert 
surgeon. 

Of course, new instruments and new appliances are 
constantly coming into use, and one might suppose that 
the revolution in surgery is one that enormously increases 
the number of operations. While operations are per- 
formed and life is saved where formerly the patient 
ended his days in anguished suffering, it is no less 
atriumph of modern surgery that there is less pain, 
fewer operations with a fatal result, and nothing which 
is in the nature of what a sensitive layman might call 
‘*butchery.” Modern surgery is conservative. It isonly in 
the remotest degree experimental. In many cases, espe- 








cially where excisions are to be made, it operates more 
promptly, and therefore with more safety and probability 
of cure. All this is progress, not simply in the skill of 
cutting and probing, but in humanity and in certain re- 
medial effects. 

One of our writers, Dr. A. G. Gerster, treats of the 
surgical possibilities of the future. It does not seem to 
him that such discoveries as bave marked the progress 
of the last quarter of a century or more can lie in the 
near future. He indicates certain lines along which 
progress is probable. And there are certain classes of 
diseases, such as cancer, over which it is hoped that 
medical or surgical science will finally obtain the mas- 
tery. 

We need not ask our readers to do what their keen 
interest is sure to prompt them to do—give the fourteen 
articles which we publish this week a careful reading. 
There is a great deal of value to the layman in these 
articles, especially in the caution which Dr. Powers 
gives respecting the appearance of tumors, and the im- 
portance of giving prompt notice to the doctor. None 
of the contributiors are too technical, but all are adapted 
to popular reading. We are gratified to be able to pre- 
sent such attractive pages upon a subject which is always 
@ matter of wonder and of interest to the lay mind, 
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“THE GUARDIAN’S” BLIND GUIDE. 


IF one of our enterprising newspapers had commis- 
sioned a blind man to report the great yacht race be- 
tween the ‘‘ Defender” and the “Valkyrie,” it would have 
done just such a thing as the London Guardian, a respect- 
able Church of England weekly, seems to have done. It 
has just printed a half page article, by a correspondent, 
on ‘* The Outlook of Christianity in the United States.” 
A blind man’s unassisted description of the flying 
yachts could not be more grotesque and fanciful than is 
this correspondent’s description of our Christianity, 
which he paints in the blackest colors. 

‘*No one can doubt,” he says, “‘ that Christianity as a 
belief is rapidly losing its hold of the American people.” 
He quotes in proof of this astonishing statement the re- 
port a Japanese graduate of an American college gave 
the Buddhists of Tokio to the effect that a wave of 
Materialism has swept our country, leaving ‘‘ the ma- 
jority without any whole-hearted belief in any creed 
whatever.” A Japanese student as an authority on re- 
ligion in the United States! This, he says, is an under- 
statement; for a trustworthy writer has declared that 
whole tracts of New England “ have lapsed into heathen- 
ism,” and the same is true of portions of the West. 
He completes his line of singular proof by mak- 
ing the coadjutor Bishop of Tennessee responsible for 
the statement that the Census shows that 68 per cent. of 
the population of the United States ‘“‘ disavowed con- 
nection with any religious body whatever.” Of course 
the Bishop could have said nothing of the kind, for no 
such fact is given by the Census. The Census simply 
reported the number of persons who are communicants, 
and these constitute 32.85 per cent. of the population. It 
does not say that the remaining 67.15 per cent., “dis- 
avowed connection with any religious body whatever.” 
What about baptized children, and the millions who 
would claim at least a quasi-connection with one de- 
nomination or another? On the basis of the Census it is 
estimated that the religious population of the United 
States embraces all but about 5,000,000 of the total popu- 
lation. 

This remarkable correspondent says that while some of 
the sects show “‘ great vitality” and have much money 
at command, these pecuniary gifts are not due so much 
to religion as to charity, which is ‘‘mere Materialism 
under the guise of philanthropy.” What a libel! The 
‘* Dissenting Churches” are really “social clubs,” more 
devoted to the moral and physical welfare of the lower 
classes, than to worship and inculcation of the truth of 
God, Outside of the Catholic and Episcopal Churches 
‘‘hardly a cent,” remarks this veracious writer, is 
given to ‘‘anything purely religious.” If this is sanity, 
it does awful violence to the truth. 

After such a display of his utter inability to see any- 
thing as it is, except in connection with his own Church, 
we are not surprised at such further declarations as 
these : 

“Amongall these Dissenting bodies there has been during 
the past half-century a most marked falling-off of attend- 
ance at even the Sunday services ; and in the great cities, 
in the best and most densely inhabited portions, consolida- 
tion of two or more of these corporations is frequently tak- 
ing place.” - . 

“The foundations of Protestent Dissent in America have 
been shaken to pieces, and Protestantism as a religious be- 
lief isa thing of the past; the Presbyterians of to-day 
would have been burned by Calvin, and the Lutherans of 
to-day would have been vilified by Luther; and yet these 
are the only two denominations that have made any at- 
tempt to preserve othodoxy.”’ 

“I would say “that while in the whole of the United 
States the ratioof the number of professing Christians to 
those making no such claim is daily and rapidly growing 
less, the proportion of Chrachmen to the gross total of the 
popalation professing Christianity is rapidly growing 
greater. 

What is to be said of such gross and palpable blun- 

ders? Where did he learn that there has been in th 
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past half century ‘‘a most marked falling-off of attend- 

ance at the Sunday s2rvices of the ‘ Dissenting’ bodies ?” 

How does he manage to do away with Presbyterian be- 
lief? Were Professors Briggs and Smith not suspended 
on account of suspicion of their unsoundness? Was not 
Union S2minary cat off for the same reason? Did not 
the Church refuse to revise the Westminster Confession ? 
Did it not make a deliverance affirming the inerrancy of 
the Scriptures ? 

And what about the Lutherans? Is their conservative 
reaction not one of the most remarkable chapters in the 
religious history of the past half century? Does notevery 
superficial observer know that the great bulk of them 
are strict confessionalists, adhering with the greatest 
fidelity to the unaltered Augsburg Confession? The 
man who writes in ignorance of this conspieuous fact 
writes in utter ignorance of the Lutherans of the United 
States. Of course, the implication that Methodists, Bap- 
tists and others have surrendered their belief isas false as 
the rest of his utterances. 

His statement that in all the Churches except the Prot- 
estant Episcopal the ratio of communicants to nor-com- 
municants is rapidly growing less, is palpably wrong. Tne 
Introduction to the Census Volume of Church Statis‘ics 
shows that the leading denominations increased their 
communicants in the last decade at the rate of 42.05 per 
cent.; while the growth of the population was only 24.86. 
In that period the Protestant Episcopal Church gained 
188,896 communicants; the Regular Baptists 1,132,753 ; 
the Lutherans, 537,654 ; the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
532,941; the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 379,976 ; 
the Presbyterian Church (North), 214,625; the Disciples 
of Christ 291,051. 

In view of vhe real facts, such statements a3 The 
Guardian correspondent makes are gross, inexcusable, 
uxchristian slanders, and The Guardian should disavow 
responsibility for them at the earliest possible moment. 
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IS THERE TO BE A PARTITION OF TURKEY? 


A MOST extraordinary dispatch has received currency, 
coming by way of a private letter from Constantinople 
to Paris. It declares that Rustem Pasha, the Turkish 
Ambassador to London, sent a dispatch to the Porte in 
which he said that Lord Salisbury in an interview had 
expressed dissatisfaction with the delay of Turkey in 
instituting the reforms in Armenia, and had declared 
that such delay could only mean the partition of Turkey. 
Rustem Pasha has denied the authenticity of the letter 
which, even if it were genuine, it would be diplomatic to 
do. The truth of the story is to be judged from its in- 
herent probability rather than from anything that the 
Turkish Ambassador has said. 

No one can have read Mr. Gladstone’s address on the 
Armenian outrages, delivered practically at the request 
of Lord Salisbury and for the purpose of showing that 
both Conservatives and Liberals are united on the sub- 
ject, without understanding that whatever may be the 
necessary delay, Great Britain does not intend that Tur- 
key shall be allowed a free hand in massacre and outrage, 
England, taking the lead of the other powers, is deter- 
mined that the Christians in Turkey shall be protected ; 
and she will do this at whatever cost. We may expect 
at any time to have the definite statement that a British 
fleet has gone to Constantinople. 

Such a partition of Turkey is not so unlikely as it 
might seem. During the century Turkey hasalready lost 
a very large partof its territory. Greece, Cyprus, Servia, 
Ri mania, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Bathm and all North 
Africa,and we may almost add Syria, are free from 
Turkish government. There remain only Albania and 
Rimelia in Europe, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia and Ara- 
bia; and Turkey’s hold on these is very weak. 

Let the reader now take the map of E1ropean Turkey 
and see what kind of a partition is likely to occur. Let 
it be remembered that the countries bordering on Euro- 
pean Turkey are Bulgaria, Servia, Greece and Austria. 
Of these Servia may be left out of the account, as having 
no ambitionof her own and as likely to be swallowed up 
in Austria, Bulgaria and Greece both make a claim for 
Macedonia, and when the time comes would naturally 
divide the territory between them but for the fact that 
they are both weak, that Greece is very feeble financial- 
ly, and that Austria is very ambitious for the Mediter- 
ranean seaport. We may presume that Austria would 
certainly insist upon taking possession of the port of 
Salonika, thus interfering with the ambition of both 
Bulgaria and Greece. To do this she might be willing to 
give up Trieste to Italy, keeping the neighboring port of 
Fiume. We may then think it not improbable that Ser- 
via and Montenegro and part of Macedonia will be swal- 
lowed up by Austria, that the border of Greece will be 
extended northward to take in a good part of Thessaly 
and Epirus, while Bulgaria will take the part of Mace- 
donia not appropriated by Austria, and also Rimelia, 
down to the gates of Constantinople. Constantinople 
itself cannot be given toany power; the mutual jeal- 
ousies would prevent. We do not see what remains for 
Constantinople except that it should be made a free city. 

What then would happen to Asia Minor? The Sul- 
tan, driven out of Constantinople, would make his refuge 
in some of the old capitals, possibly in Bagdad, more 
likely in Konieh, or Brisa. He would reign over what 

territory was left, but only by sufferance, and w ith the 
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constant oversight of European powers, who would be 
practically adininistrators of his estate. 

But the reader will see that all this leaves out the 
three powers upon whom rests the responsibility of co- 
ercing theSultan. Of these England would be thorough- 
ly satisfied with the acknowledgment of her protectorate 
of Egypt, and the retention of Cyprus; she wants no 
more territory. France would probably expect to hold 
Syria, tho Russia wants Jerusalem. It is impossible 
that Russia should receive any accessioa of territory in 
Europe. It can only get it in Asia, and where, is the 
question. 

Russia lacks an outlet both to the Mediterranean Sea 
and to the Persian Gulf. She holds the Black Sea and 
the Caspian. Turkey stands in the way of her reaching 
the Mediterranean, and Persiain the way of her reaching 
the Persian Gulf. Both powers are worthless, and are 
propped up by the mutual jealousies of European nations. 
Any accession of territory to Russia connected with the 
partition of Turkey must either be by her taking 
Armenia, perhaps even as far asthe Gulf of Alexandretta 
or by her taking Persia and going to the Persian Gulf. 
To which of these two propositions the other European 
powers would give their consent it is not easy to say. 
There would be a howl of British terror if Russia should 
have a seaport near Mohammera, from which she 
couldthreatenIndia. Atthesame time we do not believe 
that India would be in danger by this proximity. The 
peace of Europe would be quite as much threatened by 
giting Alexandretta, and withit all Palestine, to Russia, 
to say nothing of the sentimental interests involved 
or the claims of France. It isa further question what 
would become of Arabia and Mesopotamia thus cut 
off from Turkey. Russia wants Palestine, but other 
Christian powers would be very sorry to see her posses 
it. They might perhaps prefer that she should take Pers- 
ia while France takes Syria. 

Do these speculations seem wild, not to say insane? 
Yet it is just these contingencies and possibilities which 
the European Cabinets are now compelled to consider. 
It is no wilder now to think of the Turks being driven 
out of Europe and Constantinople than it was,in the mem- 
ory of people now living, to think of Greece achieving 
her independence, or, in our own time, of Bulgaria be- 
coming a fr e principality, or Egypt coming under the 
rule of Great Britain. In all these questions America, 
which has no diplomatic responsibility, has a vastly 
greater interest, sentimental, benevolent and religious, 
than she had in the days when Julia Ward Howe’s hus- 
band went to fight for the freedom of Greece. We are 
intensely interested to have the power of Turkey 
destroyed, altho we have a hardly Jess interest in pre- 
venting the heavy arm of Russia from being laid on those 
regions where we have had our most useful missions. If 
some way, by parti:ionor by destruction, we rep2at the 
holy prayer: 

* Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints.” 
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HOW THEY DID IT IN PALMYRA. 


Mr. FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, the landscape architect 
of the Brooklyn and other public parks, some time ago 
wrote the following weighty words: 

‘* We can hardly avoid the feeling that there is an unfor- 
tunate tendency to crowd Prospect Park too much with 
statues, monuments and other architectural structures, 
which are introduced more because they are interesting or 
desirable in themselves than because they make the land- 
scapes of the park more beautiful or more natural and 
refreshing. It is difficult to object very strongly in any 
particular case, because the ivjury done to the landscape 
is not very great. It is not easy to make people understand 
why it is a disadvantage to the park to introduce interest- 
ing and, perhaps, handsome works of art; but you can 
readily see that if the tendency continues, and more and 
more monuments and architectural features are intro- 
duced, the time will co ne when the beautiful, quiet, rural 
landscape of the park will be to a great extent marred, and 
the park made to resemble a confused and fussy-looking 
garden, or the best of our rural cemeteries. Certainly it 
would seem to be a wise policy fora park commissioner to 
disc_urage, rather than encourage, the introduction into 
the landscapes of a beautiful rural or semi-rural park of 
such architectural and sculptural decorations,” 

Notwithstanding this protest a moaument, of no 
special pertinence to the place, has just been dedicated on 
Lookout Hill, in Prospect Park. 

This danger of spoiling public parks by the introduc- 
tion or multiplication of monuments and statues is one 
which is really serious, and should be provided against 
now, when our great cities are beginning to vie with 
each other in providing beautiful out-of-door resting 
places for the people. Our own Central Park is in serious 
danger. Boston, with its new and magnificent s)stem 
of parks is in less danger, especially as a wide avenue, 
included in the system, provides broad green; spaces 
where statues can be appropriately placed. 

There seems to be no place in our American cities for 
statues, the b:st memorials of a great man. Tae ten- 
dency has been to put them in little parks, or open 
squares ; but there are too few t» allow room for many 
men who deserve honor, A few years hence we shall 
be wishing t> remove the bronze effigies of not a few 
men who seemed great to their surviving admirers, but 
whom the next generation will forget. And yet they, 
and many others now denied room in sculpture, well de- 
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serve this permanent memorial; and it is our purpos9 
now to remiaod lands:apa architects how this want was 
provided for in beautiful Palmyra, 

Palmyra was a city created by two magnificent foun- 
tains, About it was no cultivab!e ground except what 
these two fountains could water. It was all city,a mer- 
chant city, created by the caravan tr3ffis which con- 
nected Damascus and the Mediterranean with Assyria, 
Parthia and the Persian Gulf. At Palmyra centered 
other famous roads from Northern Syria, and from 
Petra and Arabia. It was one of the wealthiest of Cities, 
proud and independent, levying tribute on the commerce 
of half the world; and to day its ruins are more beauti- 
ful and more impressive, if not more massive, than those 
of Baalbec. 

From the mighty Temple of the Sun there extended a 
broad central street beginning with a grand triumphal 
arch and extending to the northwest, in the direction of 
the hills covered with magnificent tombs. This street 
was the grandest colonnade ever built. On each side 
was a line of Corinthian columns of rosy limestone, each 
fifty-five feet high. Of these there were not less than 
seven hundred and fifty in all; and to add to these col- 
onnades a series of pillars, with all their ornaments and 
frescoed ceiliags, and to leave there his own statue «was 
the ambition of the wealthy and patriotic merchant or 
ruler, Behind these columns were the covered bazaars, 
which are such a feature in the East. From each col- 
umn proj:cted, perhaps a third of the way from the 
ground, a shelf, and on these shelves were placed tke 
statues of those who had deserved well of the State, 
and under them were the appropriate inscriptions which 
the rare traveler may still read. Here was their me- 
moriaJ, here and in the tombs, within which their names 
may now and then be found in Palmyrene script, and in 
one of which the careful explorer may discover the 
finely penciled names of the early travelers, Messrs. Irby 
and Mangles, 

Now we do not propose to line Broadway with columns 
and statues; but we suggest to our landscape artists 
who are searching for a place for public statues, whether 
they cannot in some way adapt the Palmyrene device. 
The Boston Public Garden is small and formal. How 
would it do to make an archway of magnificent columns 
along the straight path which is its Central Avenue, and 
provide, as our best taste might, in connection with 
them a place for statues or basts? Or perhaps such a 
colonnade, double or single, could be built along the 
Tremont Street side of the sacred C»mmon itself, which 
is being filled with monuments and statues. They would 
not interfere with the view of the grass and trees from 
the street, ror would they offer any incongruity with 
the far from rural character of that little breathing 
space. Insuch a colonnade room could be found for the 
play of the scu!ptor’s finest art, and for the preservation 
of the memories of many governors, mayorr, merchants, 
judges and preachers, whose fame is great in their day, 
but not great enough to command large room and con- 
spicuous notice all solitary and alone, The effect would 
be that of an out-of-door Valhalla, where celebrities can 
be crowded together, just as their pictures are hung 
close on the walls of Memorial Hall at Harvard College. 

We are not suggesting that Prospect Park in Brooklyn 
or Central Park in New York or the Boston Arboretum 
be thus surrounded by memorial colonnades; but we only 
ask our Olmsteds to consider whether some good lesson 
may not be learned from the one city of antiquity which 
attempted to solve the problem of providing, in a con- 
tracted space, for the permanent memorials of its worthy 
citizens, and which did not spoil any rural parks. We 
close with another quotation from Mr. Olmsted, thank- 
ing Garden and Forest for calling our attention to the 
subject : ; 

“‘ Appropriate sites could be found for any number of 
monuments in the public squares and small parks of the 
city, where they would appear to advantage, would enrich 
formal or garden-like grounds, and would not injure broad 
landscapes.”’ 





Cditorial Uotes. 


Why is it that The Catholic Standard.is so ready to 
believe evil of Protestant missionaries, and to declare their 
work everywhere a failure ? When it gives glad credence 
to a rumor, not confirmed but denied, that Admiral Kirk- 
land has given it as his opinion that the missionaries in 
Armenia are “habitual fomenters of trouble”? and that 
such disturbances as occurred were the “natural conse- 
quence of their conduct,” it gives circulation to a mean, 
contemptible fling, certain to prove entirely without foun- 
dation. If respectable Protestant papers were mean 
enough to retaliate, there are plenty of things which they 
could say unjustly about the Catholic missionaries. For 
example, it was clearly established that the riots, some 
years ago, at Chungking, West China, were largely due to 
the fact that the Roman Catholic missionaries built their 
church on a commanding eminence overlooking the heathen 
temples, the mob being incited to violence by its conspicu- 
ous position. In the reports of the recent massacre at 
Chentu it is stated that one of the causes of the rising was 
the rumor that the foreign missionaries had seized Chinese 
children and killed them; and as showing the feeling of the 
people, it is said, that ‘‘a human head and a hand were 
nailed on the ruins of the gateway of one of the Roman 
Catholic compounds.”’ It is also reported that ‘‘ human 
bones were actually excavated on the site of one of the 
Roman Catholic chapels.” We do not make these quota- 
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tions to reflect at all upon the Catholic missionaries. No 
sensible, unprejudiced Protestant affects to believe that 
they were guilty of any wrongdoing. We only give them 
as instances showing how easy it would be to misrepresent 
Catholic missionaries, and make it appear that they were 
responsible for the mobs and their work. One of the things 
which The Catholic Standard says is this: 

“* Almost all impartial Protestants, English, Scotch, German 
and American, who, &s Government officials or as travelers or 
business men, have become familiar with these Asiatic and Afri- 
can countries and with the operations of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries, have,in one way or another, condemned the work of 
the Protestant missionaries as either wholly ineffective or as 
positively mischievous; and they have nearly all hastened to con- 
trast with this the pious, patient and generally successful work 
of the Catholic missionaries in the same or similar conditions.” 
Everybody who knows the facts about Protestant mis 
sions knows that this statement is not true; that it is the 
very opposite of truth. We suppose that the writer of it 
would take refuge behind the word impartial, and would 
say that all those who condemn Protestant missions are 
‘* impartial Protestants” and all who commend them are 
prejudiced Protestants. But this is a mere subterfuge to 
cover the rank and unholy prejudice of the author of this 
false witness. Those Catholic Christians and Protestant 
Christians who cannot speak of one another more truth- 
fully do not deserve to be called Christians at all. 





SoME people have been surmising that Professor Briggs 
having been suspended for heresy by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, would go to the Episcopal 
Church. But that was said by those whoremembered that 
Edward Abbott called the Protestant Episcopal ‘the 
roomiest Church in America.” They are not saying that 
so much just now when the Ritualists and the Southern 
Evangelicals are preparing to rebuke the Broad Churchmen 
of the Phillips Brooks kind, and perhaps to put a severer 
stigma on their Cambridge Theological School than the 
Presbyterian Assembly has put on Union Seminary. If 
Professor Briggs has ever had any idea of going t» that 
Church he will learn the kind of welcome he would receive 
from the comments of several of the organs of that Church 
on his invitation to speak before the Convention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, at Chicago, which will be held 
just before the meeting of the General Convention in Min- 
neapolis. This Brotherhood Convention proposes a mass 
meeting on Christian Unity, and the two principal speakers 
are Dr. W. R. Huntington, of Grace Church, in this city, 
and Dr. Briggs, who is greatly interested in the subject, 
and not averse to having bishops. Commenting on this in- 
vitation from an Episcopal Brotherhood, The Living 
Church, of Chicago, says that it is an indignity tothe Pres- 
byterian Church to invite such a man as Professor Briggs : 

“ Dr. Briggs has no statusin his own body. Heisat present an 
outcast from that body. He is virtually a man who has been de- 
posed from the Presbyterian ministry, tho he still retains his po- 
sition in aseminary which, partly on his account, has set the 
General Assembly at defiance. He himself refuses to accept the 
decisions of the highest authoritiesin hisown denomination. ... 
Neither cana man in such a position be regarded as the advocate 
of any kind of unity worth the having. Behind him lies the 
schism which he has been fostering in his own body. Properly 
estimated he represents dissension and division, not unity. 

** The case is no better when the grounds of his condemnation 

by the constituted authorities of the Presbyterian Church are 
considered. He was accused and convicted of heresy. . . . No 
orthodox Christian, accustomed to reverence the Word of God, 
can read the writings of Dr. Briggs without pain.” 
Another Episcopal paper, The Catholic Champion, of this 
city, is more emphatic, if possible. It calls his invitation 
to speak before the Brotherhocd of St. Andrew an outrage 
to the Episcopal Church, an indigiity to the Bible, and 
treason against Almighty God; and it proceeds to de- 
nounce him personally in language unfit to reprcduce in 
the columns of a newspaper which respects its readers. It 
is pretty clear that were he inclired to seek admission to 
the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church it would 
be the signa! for a controversy even more disagreeable 
than that which had pretty nearly died away in his own 
Church. Saw 

WE are surprised to find an able and intelligent journal, 
like The Sacred Heart Review, defending the lottery. We 
had said that French Canadian morality is a hundred 
years behind the times, because of the attempt to raise 
money for the Catholic schools in Manitoba by a lottery. 
Our Boston Catholic contemporary wants to know why we 
apply an “artificial,” ‘‘absurd and hitherto unheard- 
of test,’ to the morality of the Canadians. It is not an 
unfair test. We apply it because the standard of mo- 
rality has been elevated in these days so as to condemn 
the slave trade, slavery, duelling, the lottery, and a host 
of things which the best people of by-gone ages deemed 
allowable. We judge of the moral condition of Mexico by 
its bull-fights, sometimes graced by the presence of an 
eccle=iastic ; of the morals of Italy by the number of ille- 
gitimate births ; of those of parts of South America by the 
indifference to the sacred character of the marriage tie; of 
those of Monaco by its gambling places. We have a poor 
idea of Dallas beca”se it invites a brutal prize-fight, and 
of Cuba and French Canada because they believe in the 
lottery. Is not that fairenough ? Where gamblers, prize- 
fighters, bull fighters, slave hunters, lottery dealers and 
such characters are supported by public sentiment we say 
the moral standard islow. Why not? Says the Review: 

* The truth on this question is that while lotteries are by law 
illegal in most of our States, nevertheless the lottery,as used in 
* fairs,’ is conducted with the knowledge and acquiescence of the 
authorities in every city in the United States. This fact shows 
that the lottery is not essentially evil or immoral, that it be- 
comes evil only by vicious circumstances, that these evils being 
removed, the lottery is tolerated and practiced in the United 
States as much, in all probability, as in Canada. Protestants as 
well as Catholics have these ‘fairs’ for churches, schools and 
other worthy purposes.” 

The fact that lotteries in church fairs are not interfered 
with by the authorities is no proof at all,as apy one can 
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see, that the lottery is “‘only evil by vicious circum- 
stances.” A lottery is a lottery, whether under the sanc- 
ton of the Church or inentirely worldly hands. The prin- 
ciple is evil, as we contend, and no circumstances can 
make it right. So far as our observation extends, lot- 
teries are but seldom used in Protestant churches. The 
sentiment is overwhelmingly against them. Where they 
are employed the police ought to stepip. Thisis the spirit 
of the law, and the spirit of the law is the crystallized ex- 
pression of the public conscience. 





THE Germans of this city, under the lead of the German- 
American Reform Union, seem likely to give far less assist- 
ance this fall in the campaign against Tammany than they 
gave a yearago. At their convention last week they spoke 
in their resolutions reproachfully of the administration of 
Mayor Strong, declared that he had played into the hands 
of the Republican Party, that he had broken his promises 
to the German element in the anti-Tammany combination, 
and that he had been very illiberal in the matter of the en- 
forcement of the Excise laws. They also had a word in con- 
demnation of Police Commissioner Roosevelt, and gave as 
their campaign cry for this fall more liberal Sunday laws. 
They demand that the saloons shall have the right to open 
their rear doors to customers on Sunday, and declare that 
they will support nobody for the Legislature who will not 
pledge himself to work for a local option law and also for 
immediate legislative relief. This position in favor of the sa- 
loons and indirectly against the enforcement of law is more 
worthy of Tammany than of an organization of reformers. 
Its effect is to weaken that wholesome sentiment which 
demands the enforcement of law, which must be the cardi- 
nal principal of any successful reform. If New York City 
is to be surrendered to the class of men who sell rum and 
beer, it isidle to talk of reform in the municipal adminis- 
tration. The most persistent violators of law in every 
community are those who make a business of selling rum. 
Among the most moraland upright classes it is generally 
considered to be not a respectable business. And yet here 
are men who last year worked in the ranks of reform de- 
manding that the law shall be practically nullified, and that 
while the front doors of saloons shall be closed the rear doors 
sha}! be open on Sunday for the rout of drinkers. But we 
are glad to know that last week’s convention does not fair- 
ly represeet the mass of German voters. The best men left 
the German Reform Union weeks ago, and those who re- 
main care more for beer than reform, and are quite likely 
to combine with Tammany. 





It is more than probable that the legislative ticket of 
both parties in this city, also in Brooklyn, and possibly 
one or two other cities, will be made up chiefly of men who 
are pledged to secure from the Legislature a law allowing 
the people of this city to determine at the polls whether 
they will or will not have open saloons on Sunday. The 
delegates to the State Convention of Republican Clubs last 
week, from these cities, wanted very much to have the 
Convention adopt a local option plank as a part of its plat- 
form, but the sentiment ran very strongly against the pro- 
posed measure. While the resolution adopted was so 
worded as to erdeavor to placate the local option advo- 
cates, it does indicate that the Republican Party in the 
State believes in the preservation of Sunday asa day of 
rest and does not believe in any law opening the saloons on 
that day. Itcommends the action of the police authorities 
of New York in closing the saloons on Sunday, approves 
of the resolution of the liquor men deciding to observe the 
law, declares that the question of open saloons on Sunday 
is not a political question, but its solution will ‘‘ measure 
the moral tone of the Empire State,’’ and adds the follow- 
ing sentence: 

** We believe in the American Sunday, and that the traditions 

of the Republican Party favor the preservation of all those con- 
ditions and principles calculated to bring peace, prosperity and 
happiness to the masses of the people.” 
Politicians evidently understand the moral sentiment of 
the people of the State; and we do not believe that the 
great body of the Republican Party will for a moment 
favor the legalizing of Sunday liquor selling. Nor is it 
probable that the Democratic State Convention will openly 
take such an attitude. There must be many thousand 
voters in that party, outside of the great cities, who would 
strenuously oppose the committal of the party to such a 
policy. It would be a needless challenge to the moral sen- 
timent of this class of voters to put a Sunday selling plank 
in the platform of the State Convention. Those who are 
skilled in the use of words io platform making may try to 
say something that, while not committing the party, will 
pacify the saloon men; but we do not believe that the 
question will be a sharp issne between the parties. 


THE South Carolina Constitutional Convention is just 
now about to meet, and will do its work, and declare its 
result adopted without being referred to the popular vote. 
That is the way it was done in Mississippi. Very demo- 
cratic thatis! By the Mississippi plan, or something like 
it, as many Negroes as possible will be excluded from the 
ballot, and no white people. This can be done only by pro- 
viding for a great system of perjury, by boards of registry 
sworn to do justice, but who shall be required to do injus- 
tice. The schools of the Negroes are very likely to be crip- 
pled by giving them nothing except what Negro taxes pay, 
thus relieving the rich from providing free schools for the 
poor. This may all be done; but we venture to take the 
role of the prophet, and declare to such a convention that 
it can accomplish nothing more than a delusive success. 
Let the free school system be struck, the greatest blessing 
the South has received since the War, one that makes the 
present “carpet bag ’’ Constitution a boon to the State of 
South Carolina, and the Negroes of that State, with the 
help of the Christian people of the North, will do what the 
State refuses todo. The Negro preachers will turn school 
trustees and school collectors. The North will help them, 
and the schools strangled by the crime of the State will 
spring to life again. The curse of God ison such a propo 
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sition of cruelty and folly. God will overthrow it; yes, and 
the good people of the North will join with the good people 
of South Carolina in making the plan a disastrous failure. 

THAT the Sultan is thoroughly alarmed isevident. Notes 
follow one another with unusual rapidity for Turkey, and 
each contains some substantial concession. The latest is 
in regard to subordinate officials, who are to be Christian 
as well as Moslem, the admission of Christians to the gen- 
darmerie and the communication of the embassies by their 
dragomans with the President of the Commission, to have 
charge of the reforms. These, however, do not really 
amount to very much, especially as the governor hip of 
provinces is held jealously in the handsof Moslems. It 
looks very much as if the Turkish Government is realizing 
that the end is near. Of special interest to Americans is 
the fact that the appointees to the Consulates at Erzraim 
and Harpfit are waiting at Constantinople to get tbeir 
exequaturs, and that Mr. Sachtleben finds every effort to 
get traceof his friend Lenz balked by the dilatory tactics 
of the Government. Minister Terrell should bestir him- 
self. 





THE Hon. JOHN W. FOSTER, who has lately returned 
from his mission in aid of the Chinese Peace Commission, 
in an address, last Sunday, condemned the riots at Ku- 
cheng, and then added, most pertinently : 


“ But we in America should be chary of our condemnation, 
when we recall the many outrages which have been inflicted upon 
Chinese subjects in the United States,and remember that the 
Rock Springs, Wyo., riot,a few years ago, was equally cruel and 
fatal in its results, and reflected more severely upon our author- 
ities. Altho only a few weeks have elapsed since the Kucheng 
massacre, the telegraph informs us that neara score of partici- 
pants have already been condemned to death,more than a hundred 
are in prison awaiting trial, and the Imperial Government is al- 
ready arranging to fully compensate the missions for all their 
losses. In contrast with this summary administration of justice 
by the Chinese authorities stands the fact that no punishment 
followed the Rock Springs massacre, compensation was delayed 
for three years, andthen accompanied by legislation against the 
Chinese, which was pronounced by our Supreme Court as in vio- 
lation of treaty, but without remedy.” 


We are ashamed to say that what Mr. Foster says is true. 





THE news from Madagascar continues to be very unsatis- 
factory from either side. The Hovas are reported as beset by 
a treasonable party which would help the French all they 
can, while tke cold attitude of England made the Queen 
and her advisers distrustful of all follower:, and compelled 
the dismission of Colonel Shervinton and all the trained 
European officers. Their advice as to the conduct of the 
campaign was rejected, and no efficient opposition has been 
made to the advance of the French, the plan of campaign 
adopted reserving the defense, for the most part, to the 
neighborhood of the capital. But,’on the other hand, the 
French have found the forest and the fever worse enemies 
than they had anticipated, and it is very much feared that 
they cannot reach Antananarivo before the rainy season 
setsin. Thousands of soldiers have been invalided or died, 
and so much anxiety is felt that it begins to be said thata 
second year’s campaign will be necessary. The first war 
credit of $13,000,000 was long since exhausted, aud a second 
credit for as much more will be asked. It is perfectly clear 
that if there had been a strong hand at the helm the Hovas 
could have made the advance of the French impossible 
without an expenditure of money and life which would 
have startled the French people. But the Prime Minister 
is now old and feeble, and the Queen is under the influence 
of unwise advisers, and is afraid of those foreigners, 
soldiers, missionaries and others, who might have helped 
her. 





...-Our New York City dailies have made much of the 
statement of Dr. Forbes Winslow, of Loadon, at the Med- 
ico Legal Congress, to the effect that the numb2r of insane 
persons in Great Britain has increased in the last ten years 
at the rate of 1,000 in ever 10,000 0f population. The follow- 
ing purports to be his language : 


“ The estimated population of Great Britain at the present day 
is 14,727,164 males and 15,666,914 females, making a gross total of 
30,394,078 individuals. The ratio per 10,000 of lunatics to the pop- 
ulation is 29.06 males and 32.75 females, or a gross total of 30.95. 
Whereas, in 1886, when the total population amounted to 27,581,- 
780, statistics show us that in every 10,000 of the population there 
was the ratio of 29.12 of lunatics. Thus we see that in ten years 
there has been an increase of over 1.87 persons of unsound mind 
in every 10,000 of the gross population in Great Britain.” 


To this astounding statement none of our dailies have 
taken exception. One speaks of it editorially, but does not 
correct it. A little calculation will show that instead of 
the figures ‘‘ 1,000” in the last sentence we should read 1.83. 
This is quite enough. The other figures are simply presos- 
terous. The actual increase in the ten years was 13,839. 


....This amusing paragraph from The Catholic Herald, 
of this city, is hardly in the irenic line of two late articles 
in THE INDEPENDENT by the Very Reverend President of a 
Catholic college in St. Paul: 

“ Bishop Potter is not one of the successors of the Apostles. 
The sect of which he is the ‘overseer’ is so far from being Apos- 
tolie that it rejects Apostolical tradition and the testimonies of 
the first successors of Apostles, either in profession or in practice, 
or in both. 

“The Protestant bishop has little to do, and as a rule he does it 
fairly well ; but he has no conception of the awful responsibilities 
of the episcopal office. The Catholic bishop, on the contrary, ad- 
quately comprehends the burden of his office. His great aim is 
to save as many souls as possible; to instill faith, hope and, above 
all, love into many hearts, and to protect, instruct and warn, in 
season and out of season, the flock confided to his care.” 

And is not Bishap Potter’s aim precisely the same, and may 
it not be that his success is as great ? 


....Of course Dr. Gustave Boehm had few supporters in 
the Medico Legal Congress last week for his plea for sui- 
cide in certain cases. Most attempts at taking one’s own 
life show great cowardice. Such persons are not willing 
to brave the su fferings and difficulties of life, but like the. 
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coward who runs from battle they desert their post of 
duty. That is not brave, it is not manly; it is weak sur- 
render. Dr. Boehm declared that the right to commit 
this crime ‘‘ ought not to be withheld from the suffering 
by any law of God or man.” God’s law is to be faithful 
unto death; not to be faithless and court death. The 
back is made for the burden, and He who gives life, and 
lays duty upon us, has every right to determine the period 
of our earthly pilgrimage. We would not escourage sui- 
cide auy more than murder, of which indeed it is a species. 


.... It was an awful thing when the Anglican Archbishop 
of Dublin, not very long ago, consecrated a bishop in 
Spain. How The Guardian and all the English Church 
organs lamented this insult to their sister Latin Church! 
But now comes the news that the Count Campello, a some 
what famous convert from the Roman Catholic Church, in 
Italy, is to be consecrated bishop by the Old Catholics, and 
to have jurisdiction over all Italy ; and this is to be done 
‘‘ with the approbation of the Archbishop of Canterbury,” 
and, ‘‘ to a certain extent, under the care of the Bishop of 
Salisbury.” So says the Archdeacon of London. One 
would not have thought that the consecration of a com- 
peting bishop in Rome itself was any less schismatic than 
the consecration of Cabrera in Madrid. 


.... Those are fine, manly, chivalrous boys who have 
undertaken to protect some young Chinese boys who are 
going to a public school in Greenpoint, L.[. On the first 
day a number of the rougher boys attacked and abused the 
children whom Sam Lung had ventured to send to the 
public school. Thereupon a number of the other boys 
banded together and went to the laundryman’s shop in the 
morning and made an escort which protected them until 
they were safe inthe schnoolroom. They were not going to 
allow any persecution there. Those are boys to be proud 
of. Heaven bless their fists and hearts! 


.... We have received a pamphlet ‘‘ Appeal,” signed by a 
few trustees and friends of Berea College, Kentucky, call- 
ing attention to an asserted danger that President Frost's 
policy of filling up the college with white pupils from the 
North was intended to drive out the colored pupils. It is 
well nigh impossible for us to believe that he could desire 
such aresult. It would be a great moral disaster to have 
the Negro students ‘‘frozenout.” It is quite as important 
to attract Negro as white students. While we do not be- 
lieve such a policy is desired, yet we honor the jealousy of 
the colored friends of the institution who are afraid of it. 


-+.. Were it really clear that the smaller Spanish repub- 
lics have anv special place in the history of social progress 
or the development of civilization, it would be our duty to 
comment at no little length on the announcement made 
this week that Salvador, Nicaragua and Honduras have 
entered into a compact, awaiting the adhesion of Guate- 
mala and Costa Rica, by which the five nations shall form 
one ** Republic of Central America.” But this isan act of 
very great importance, if completed, for the future pros- 
perity of Central America, and one thit seriously concerns 
the United States, on account of the Nicaragua Canal. 


....What is the reason that the two American consuls 
lately appointed for Erzrim and Harpat cannot get their 
exequaturs from the Turkish Government? They have 
been warming their heels in Constantinople ever since 
their arrival in July, but get no permission to proceed. 
The Turkish Government, evidently, does rot want them 
in Erzrim and Harpfit. Some pressure needs to be put on 
the Porte. We have a right to be represented in those 
cities where we bave large interests and Citizens to protect. 
These Turks are getting intolerable. 


....[t was supposed that the weather on Saturday was 
“*Valkyrie’’ weather, yet the gallant ** Defender ”’ won the 
race by nearly nine minutes, fully justifying the popular 
expectation. The remaining trials will probably show 
whether other kinds of breezes are more or less favorable 
to the American boat. Should she win the first three con- 
tests, our British visitor will have to go home again 
empty-handed. Such a repetition of discouragements may 
well put an end to attempts to recover the cup for some 
years, 


....The Western Watchman says: 


“No complaint comes from the Catholic missionaries in China; 

not that they have not suffered, but because they regard suffer- 
ing and death for Christ as their portion.” 
It is just as well to speak carefully. The: first complaint 
entered with the Chinese Government was by the French 
Government on behalf of the Catholic missionaries, and 
they have received the first indemnity paid. 


-...-The Catholic Temperance Convention has done one 
evident good thing ; it has compelled St. Vincent’s Abbey, 
at Beatty, Peun,, to promise to stop brewing beer for sale. 
At least The Catholic Columbian thinks so, and says, with 
grcat moderation : 

“There is no harm in itself in brewing beer, but for a religious 
community to do so shocks public opinion in this country, and 
to avoid scandalizing fifty millions of people the Benedictines 
will probably abandon the business.” 


...-Thisis interesting. The Church of the Reformation, 
in Brooklyn, has obtained permission from the courts to 
change its name to the Church of the Incarnation. ‘The 
former name,’ says an item in papers recording the fact, 
“-has been misappreherded by many, and the change of 
the parish title has been made to avoid this confusion.” 
Doubtless. It might have been imagined that it belonged 
to the Pretestant Episcopal Church. 


.... We tooexult, temperately, in the success of the “* De- 
fender,” in her first race, in a very light wind, with the 
‘*Valkyrie”’ last Saturday. But we are disgusted with the 
frequent references to the ‘“‘ Defender’s’’ yellow dog mascot. 
We wonder if her owner, skipper and sailors are really so 
Silly as to believe in fetishes. 


---.The poor fellows who sailed from Charleston for Li- 
beria last spring are returning home one by one; those that 
have escaped fever and starvation. They will not love 
Bishop Turner any better for their experience. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Religions Intelligence. 


THE RUSSIAN CHURCH AND RUSSIAN SECTS. 
OLD RITUALISTS AND PASHKOVISTS. 








BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 





To enumerate all the sects, and set forth accurately their 
several peculiarities, would require a very large volume. 
The subject is tolerably simple, if stated in very broad out- 
lines ; intricate if one attempts to discuss in detail the as- 
sertions which have been made, and their bearings in par- 
ticular cases. 

The most interesting of the sects, and the most unobjec- 
tionable for many reasons, is that branch of the State 
Church known asthe Old Ritualists. When they are fanat- 
ica], they are, of course, as objectionable as is any other 
fanatical sect. The Old Ritualists would describe the situ- 
ation by saying that they are the parent trunk, and that 
the State Church is a crooked young offshoot. When the 
Patriarch Nikon, who became Patriarch in the time of 
Peter the Great’s father, undertook to revise the Scriptures 
and liturgies, from an intelligent appreciation of the errors 
which had crept in through the ignorance or carelessness 
of copyists, many reople clung obstinately, not only to the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration, but of literal inspiration as 
well. They would not accept any corrections in the spell- 
ing of the Russian translation of the holy books—not even 
so slight and thoroughly justified an alteration as Jesus, 
for the Isus of the heedless scribe. They also persisted in 
making the sign of the cross with two fingers instead of 
with three. Many of the changes made were no more seri- 
ous than this. But the Old Ritualists shut themselves up 
by hundreds and thousands, in churches or dwellings, and 
burned themselves alive, rather than acknowledge the 
validity of the changes, or of the authority which had de- 
creed them. The demonstrations rau into political mis- 
chief, occasionally, and the Government placed various re- 
strictions upon the sect. These restrictions have now been 
removed almost entirely. In Moscow and in certain parts 
of the countrys, notably along the Volga, this sect still 
reckons many members. In isolated communities, where 
the traditions are strictly preserved, they will not eat with 
members of the State Church and destroy the dishes in 
which they have served the latter with food. They bear 
the reputation of being very quiet, orderly citizens, with 
the peculiar knack possessed by some sects—the Quakers, 
for instance—of thriving in business above their fellow- 
mep, and growing very wealthy. 

In their churches the Litany is intoned with great de- 
liberation, and various ancient customs are preserved. 
Church manners retain the flavor of a by goneday. The 
men stand alone on the right side of the church, the women 
on the left, as is done now only in the Court churches. 
Each person carries a rosary made not of beads, like those 
used by Roman Catholics, and in Russian monasteries, 
but of a narrow ciiclet of leather, black or white, on which 
another strip of leather, of the same width, is fastened in 
flutings, small and large, to mark the beads. It terminates 
in two flat, triangular leather pendents instead of in a 
cross. Eacha person carries one of these rosaries (no mem- 
ber of the State Church carries a rosary to service), and, as 
he enters, he marks off the place which he wishes to oc- 
cupy by asmall piece of cotton patchwork, about six inches 
square, on which he can rest his brow when making 
** ground reverences.”’ 

If the Protestant Episcopal Church were the State 
Church of America and were to decree the exclusive use of 
the Revised Version of the Scriptures, and the new Prayer 
Book ; and if a large number of persons were to believe in 
the verbal inspiration of the old versions so implicity that 
they would bold no intercourse with the rest of the Church, 
the situation would be much the same as it is in Russia 
between the State Church and the Old Ritualists. 

The Old Ritualists entertain, moreover, a number of 
very curious superstitions and prejudices. One is against 
coffee, another is against tobacco. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury the smoking of tobacco was strictly prohibited, and it 
was dealt in only by desperadoes who were ready to risk 
everything fora farthing, They disguised their wares un- 
der the title of ‘* beetleaves,” or some other nickname. 
The manner of smoking was peculiar. Water was poured 
into a cow’s horn, a large pipe full of tobacco was placed 
therein, so that the smoke passed through the water. 
The smoker pulled so vigorously that he exhausted the 
big pipe in two or three whi ffs and fell senseless. It was 
not tke illegality or the pernicious consequences of this 
mode of smoking to which the Old Ritualists objected. 
Their objection would hold good now. They believe that 
the tobacco plant first grew on the grave of Mary Magda- 
len and sprang from he- skull. To tea, which was intro- 
duced into Russia, as a variety and novelty during the 
early part of the seventeenth century, when it was used by 
persons of rank as a medicine, they have no objection. 

The Protestant sects which do not recognize the State 
Church, ancient or modern, in any form,are legion. The 
two of which the outside world has beard the most are the 
Stundists and the Pashkovists. The fashionable Pdshko- 
vists derive their name from Colonel Pashkoff, a disciple 
of Lord Radstock—who visited St. Petersburg and preach- 
ed Methodism a number of years ago. So long as the 
preaching, prayer meetings and Bible-readings were con- 
fined to the Anglo-American chapel, or the drawing-rooms 
of “society,” the Government winked at them, and at the 
attacks upon the State Church. The time for interference 
came when Colonel Pashkoff (the chief of the Radstock- 
ites after the departure “‘ by request,’”’ of the evangelist), 
began to administer the communion to his fellow-be- 
lievers, being himself a layman, and to attempt the “‘con- 
version’’ of the lower classes. 

When a State Church holds the view of the communion 
or the mass, held by the Russian Church, intervention at 
this point was natural and inevitable. Colonel Pdshkoff 
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was requested to stop his propaganda, and he preferred to 
leave the country ratherthan abandon his extreme doc- 
trines. 

New York CITY. 


a 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Hills Library of the Newton Theological Institu- 
tion is to be dedicated the 17th of this month. Dr.S. F. 
Smith has written a special hymn for the occasion. 


.... There is another young men’s organization, this time 
“The Young Men’s Naval Catholic Association,” started 
by the young Catholics serving on the United States 
cruiser ‘‘ Charleston.’”’ Its object is to unite the Cathclics 
serving in the navy for the promotion of the interests of 
the Catholic Church, the diffusion of Catholic literature, 
church history, etc. ; 








..---The Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., bas joined the pessi- 
mists. Herecently expressed his opinion with regard to New 
York City as the ‘*‘ Most godless city on the American con- 
tinent,’’ and claims that Protestantism has failed, that the 
Protestant churches are moving away from the people 
and losing their hold on the masses. There area good 
many who would differ from him very earnestly. 


....It is said that American Catholics are to bave 
another special message from the Pope. The bearer of it is 
the Rev. Dr. Charles McCready,Rector of the Church of the 
Holy Cross and District Attorney of the Archdiocese of 
New York. He has been away several months and had 
several audiences with the Pope. He arrived last week=nd 
says that he bears a special message from the Pope to 
the American Catholics which will be given out in about 
two weeks. 


.... Among the different objects of the Colporteur Asso- 
ciation connected with Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute at 
Chicago, is the establishment of a ‘‘ prison fund”’ to sup- 
ply suitable books for the 2,700 county jails of the country, 
as well as for the larger city prisons. He calls for corre- 
spondence with all those who do Christian work in prisons 
and desire to have religious literature for free dis- 
tribution. Packages of books will be sent free of charge 
to any placein the United States, Canada or Mexico. 


.... Widespread attention has been directed to an an- 
nouncement inthe Belfast Witness by a certain minister 
of his willingness to occupy the chair just left vacant by 
Dr. Watts, who had so long been Professor of Theology in 
the Presbyterian College in that city. A second candidate 
is nominated bya friend, and a third whose name had 
been proposed writes disclaiming any attempt on his part 
to thrust himself upon the attention of his brethren, altho, 
should he be elected, he will be most happy to fill the posi- 
tion to the best of his ability. 


.... It is an interesting resnlt of the work of the Walden- 
sian Church in Italy that from Girgenti, one of the most 
bigoted and intolerant towns of Sicily, there has just goue 
the first Evangelical missionary from Italy to China. 
Other Waldensian pastors have entered upon mission 
work, but they have goue from the native churches of the 
valleys of Piedmont. This is the first fruit of their work 
further south. The Waldensian theological school at 
Florence has 155 students, 106 of them coming from the 
Wa'densian valleys, and from their number two mission- 
aries have gone to the Zamb-<zi and one to Lessouto, 


.-.-1t can hardly be said that Secretary M. E Strieby; 
D.D., has retired from the service of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, altho he will no longer bear the des- 
ignation of Secretary. He-still enjoys good health, not- 
withstanding heis nearer eighty than seventy years old. 
The burden of active management has been taken by Sec- 
retaries Beard, Wcodbury and Ryder. Dr. Strieby, how- 
ever, continues in daily attendance at the rooms for con- 
sultation, and as editor of The American Missionary, the 
organ of the Associ ition, and his counsel and direction will 
be scarcely less potent than it has been for some years; and 
he may be expected to be in active attendance at the an- 
nual meetings, the next of which is to be held in Syracuse 
next month. 


....-Considerable attention has been drawn to a remark 
reported to have been made not long ago by the Rav. E. R. 
Donehoo, a Presbyterian minister in Pittsburg, Penn., ex- 
pressing disbelief in the possibility of converting the Chi- 
nese. Mr. Donehoo denies the accuracy of the statem:2nt 
as published, but says: 


“When questioned as to my opinion of the m:thod here em- 
ployed to reach Chinamen with the Gospel, I unhesitatingly 
condemned the practice in general us2 of assigaing a you 1g, in- 
experienced girl to each Chinaman for the purp?s2 of teaching 
him our language ani bringing him to a knowle lge of the truth. 
I stated that in all my exy2rience among the Crinan2n of this 
city, | had never knowa a single one that [ regarded as h> pefully 
converted in this way, nor wasI at all hopefal of ever seeing one 
thus brought to Christ. I was simply criticisiny a m2thoi, and 
not considering the question as to the possibility of the conversion 
of a Chinaman to Christianity. It is too late to disc iss this 
latter question, sinc? mity hive b22n hopefully cyavertel both 
in China and California.” 


...-Among the various items of interest in connection 
with the comiag ofthe Pilgrims to this country has been 
the determination of the spot wherethe movement which 
culminated in the voyage of the ‘‘ Mayflower” was organ- 
ized. The Pilgrim Society, some time ago determined to 
permanently mark this spot, and r3centy Mr. WT. 
Davis, of Piymouth, has been in Eagland to accomplish 
the mission. A handsom:2 bronz: tables was prepared 
measuring twenty-four by twenty-nine inches, with a suit- 
able inscription, and was carried by Mr. Davis to Eaglan? 
for location. The well-known minor house at Scrooby has 
entirely diaappzared, but close t> its site is a substantial 
farmhouse. Near b7 there is also a chirch, upon waich. 
the Earl of Crewes thought the tablet could be placed to 
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the best advantage. After considerable investigation, how- 
ever, it was concluded that the farmhouse was near er the 
site and of much older date than the church, and accord- 
ingly it was decided to attach the plate toits wall. Mr. 
Davis is confident that the present manor house is the only 
building in Scrooby that existed when William Brewster 
lived in the town. After erecting the tablet Mr. Davis 
visited Leyden and devot2d several days to the examina- 
tion of ancient landmarks in that city. where the Pilgrims 
spent eleven years. 


....The Young People’s Institute of the United Presby- 
terian Church met recently at Columbus, O., with a full 
representation of delegates from all parts of the country. 
The enthusiasm was manifest in all the m2etings, which 
found expression in subscriptions for the various boards 
until over $5,000 was designated; and when a telegram 
from Dr. Barr, the secretary of the Foreign Board, was 
read, announcing that two young men, with their wives, 
had offered themselves for the work in India, the in- 
terest was at its highest. Five presbyteries show over 
one hundred delegates each; Xenia, with 331, receiv- 
ing the banner. Eight educational institutions were rep- 
resented, Muskingum College having the largest represen- 
tation. The total enrollment was 772 delegates, 1,147 
members and 329 visitors, making a total of 2,243, about 
five times as many as attended the institute at Philadel- 
phia. Among the addresses was one by the Rev. T. Chal- 
mers on ‘' The United Presbyterian Church Evangelistic,” 
Dr.W.G. Morehead on “‘God’s Estimate of his own Words, 
Dr. W. W. White on “ With Christ in the School of 
Prayer,” John G. Woolley, of Chicago, on “‘ The Present 
Duty in Reference to the Liquor Traffic,” and others. 
There were college reunions, conferences, excursions, and 
altogether a very enthusiastic and interesting meeting. 

. John H. Murdock, Esq., of Washington, Penn., was elect - 
ed President for the coming year. 


....While the Methodists in this country and the Wes- 
leyans in England are discussing modifications of the itin- 
eracy, the English Presbyterians are discussing the fol- 
lowing motion, presented at the last regular meeting of 
the Presbytery of London, North England: 


** Whereas there are ministers and congregations of our Church 

to whom a change of ministry would be both acceptable and ben- 
eficial, the Presbytery resolves to appoint a committee to con- 
sider the matter and, report.” 
The mover of the motion explained that it did not have so 
much to do with ministerial inefficiency as with ministers 
who were doing efficient work aud might do more efficient 
work elsewhere. He spoke highly of the value of the itin- 
eracy of the Wesleyan Church, and especially of that of 
the Waldensians, whieh is not quite as rigid and univer- 
sal. A number spoke in favor of it, saying that most min- 
isters are the better for one or two changes of field in their 
lifetime, which yet in many cases never comes about. The 
Canada Presbyterian, commenting upon this, indorses it 
very heartily, saying that that is very much the situation 
in Canada; and Dr. H. M. Field, of The Evangelist, who 
was present at the meeting, thinks that Presbyterians in 
this country will watch the development of the .plaa with 
considerable interest. 


.... The Presbyterian papers are taking advantage of the 
recently published summaries to consider as to the facts in 
regard to the growth of the Church. A writer in The 
Evangelist, after careful study, concludes that there has 
been no such advance as to justify any optimism ; that on 
the whole there has been no progress but rather retro- 
gression, especially in the department of contributions. If 
the 992,904 members in 1895 had given as much propor- 
tionally as the 775,903 members did in 1890, the total con- 
tributions would have been over $17,000,000, whereas they 
are only a little over. $13,000,000, a positive falling off of 
nearly $4,000,000. The Herald and Presbyter replies 
that the writer’s discouragement would have been 
relieved if he had given a little closer study to the matter. 
It would have appeared that while there was a decrease in 
the total amount of money raised the benevolent work had 
really increased. Attention is called to the fact that times 
were hard, and people found it necessary to economize the 
Church expenditure as well as in their homes; yet their 


gifts to the boards of the Church were larger than the year’ 


before ; so, also, the gloomy outlook derived from examin - 
ing the column of additions on profession is hardly justi- 
fied. True, the number is 6,688 less than in 1894, which 
showed an increase of 14,000 over 1893; but the reply is 
made that 1894 was a year of general revival, and while 
everybody would be glad to see its figures equaled every 
year, the fact that they are not so equaled is no ground for 
pessimistic reflection. The gist of the whole matter ap- 
pears in the reasons for the situation. The pessimistic 
writerin The Evangelist bolds that the Church is suffering 
hecause of its controversies and because of the seminary 
discussions, and especia:ily because of the attitude of Mr. 
Thomas McDougal, ‘‘the revolutionary leader.’’? The op- 
timistic Herald and Presbyter, on the other hand, claims 
that during the very year of the trialof Dr. Briggs the total 
contributions of the Church were more than any other year 
during its history, while during the same year the additions 
to the Church on examination and also by certificate were 
more than during any other year up to that time. In 
1894—the year of the Smith trial—the additions on 
examination aud also by certificate exceeded even those 
of 1893, and were the greatest in the history of the Church. 
So that during the past six years, which the writer in The 
Evangelist regards as barren because of controversy, the 
Herald and Presbyter says that the Church has received 
more than twice as many persons on examination, being 
more in proportion to membership than during the six 
years immediately following the reunion. It does not, 
however, assume a connection between the ecclesias tical 
controversy and this prosperity, but simply calls attention 
to the facts, and infers that’any idea that the church at 
large is tremendously excited over controversies, and that 
they are destroying its usefulness is a mistake. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Diblical Research. 


PERIODICALS from abroad report the discovery of a new 
literary find, namely of an old Coptic work of great im- 
portance for earliest Christian literature. The fortunate 
discoverer is Dr. Karl Schmidt, of Cairo, who found the 
document in the library of the cloister at Ackmim, the 
same library in which the Gospel and the Apocalypse of 
Peter and also the Apocalypse of Elijah were found. Pro- 
fessor Harnack has given an account of the rew book at a 
meeting of the Berlin Acadamy of Sciences. Altho the 
manuscript is in a mutilated condition, both the beginning 
and the conclusion being lost, and the language presents 
unusual difficulties, as a detailed study of this dialect has 
not yet been made, and accordingly quite a number of words 
in the document have not been determined with absolute 
certainty, yet Dr. Schmidt has succeeded in getting a clear 
idea of the contentsof the manuscript. It contains conver- 
sations between Christ and his disciples. The form is that 
of short questions and equally short replies on the part of 
Christ. The subject of the conversation is chiefly the resur- 
rection of Christ, which is reported in detail, and in such a 
manner that the author combines as in a mosaic the narra- 
tives of the different gospels, somewhat after the way of the 
author of the Peter Gospel, and has then further developed 
this material. The object of the whole writing is, on the 
basis of the examples of the disciples, to warn the reader 
against unbelievers, especially theGnostics. Therefore the 
disciples seem, in the beginning, to stand on theside of the 
opponents when the first reports of the resurrection of Christ 
and of the resurrection of the flesh are made; and they are 
convinced all the more by the argumentsof the correctness 
of these reports. The macuscript contains a long discus- 
sion on the subject of the resurrection of the fizsh. In its 
from it thus shows itself to be an old apocryphal writing of 
the Apostles to the congregations, and as a witness of the 
congregational orthodexy in theearly Church. The docu- 
ment is of great importance for early Christain literature, 
because it, like the Apocalypse of Peter, shows that the 
Church was not able at ail times to resist the temptation 
of following Gnostic teachings, and their plausible liter- 
ary manners; and. that rather, the Church, too, was com- 
pelled to appeal to secret tradition and utilize it after the 
methods of her opponents. In reference to the age of this 
document it is impossible to determine exactly, as long as 
it cannot be identified with any of the writings, the titles 
of which have been handed down. It is, however, thought 
that the work was written after 160 A.D. 





....The Egyptian Book of the Dead, the ‘‘ Papyrus Ani,”’ 
is one of the most interesting literary remains of antiquity. 
It was secured in Thebes in 1888 for the British Museum. 
This manuscript is the largest copy of this religious work, 
being seventy-eight feet long, and is decorated with a large 
numberof beautiful vignets. The authorities of the Museum 
have had a carefully prepared reproduction of this man- 
uscript made. Prof. E. A. Wallis Budge has prepared 
an interlinear transliteration of the hieroglyphic text, and 
also a translation on the same page. The Introduction con- 
tains a learned and detailed discussion of the gradual 
growth of the Book of the Dead and of the eschatological 
ideas of the old Egyptians. Four texts of the Book are 
considered. The oldestis the Pyramid text, so cailed; it 
was found written on the walls of the burial rooms of the 
Pyramids, and dates from about 3500 B.c. Maspero has pub- 
lished this text. The texts were collec.ed at the time of the 
priest dynasty, Amen, at Thebes, about 1900 B C , and were 
then edited anew. The papyri of that period, to which also 
the *‘ Papyrus Ani” belongs, arerem irkable for their beau- 
tiful vignets. In thetimeofthetwentiethdynasty, 1200 B.c., 
a new text was prepared, which is written in hieratic char- 
acters. Under the twenty-sixth dynasty the old ritual was 
put into definite shape, and inthis the fourth form, the 
Book of the Dead, was preserved down into the Christian 
centuries. This book, or at least some leaves of it, were 
putinto the graves of the Egyptians. According to their 
ideas they stood in need of it, as it was the right guide into 
the religion of the dead and up to the Segit hetep, or abode 
of peace. To reach this destination the dead were com- 
pelled to make many jouroeyings in intricate paths and 
through dire abysses, and he who did not know the pass- 
words was lost. But if he had a copy of this Book, with 
its description of the way and the passwords and formulas 
for banishing the evil spirits, he was safe, and was sure to 
arrivein triumph. Ani, who wrote this copy of the Book 
3,000 years ago, was a man of note. He calls himself the 
**Royal Scribe, the Overseer of the Granaries of the Lords 
of Abydos, Chancellor of the Treasurer of the Temple at 
Thebes.’’ As was often done by prominent Egyptians, he 
wrote his copy of the Book of the Dead himself. 








Che Sunday-Schooi. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 22D. 


JOSHUA RENEWING THE COVENANT.—Josuva 24 : 
14-25, 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘* The Lord our God will we serve, and 
his voice will we obey.’”-—JOSHUA 24: 24. 

NotTes.—Let the scholar read carefully the whole of this 
aud the previous chapter. ‘* Now therefore.”—In view 
of all the great benefits just mentioned. * Fear the 
Lord.”’—We miss a great deal of the force of the language 
by using the general term ‘‘ the Lord’’ instead of the proper 
name “Jehovah,” which distinguished the true God from 
the heathen gods, Moloch, Ashtoreth, etc. ‘* Put away 
the gods which your fathers worshiped beyond the River 
and in Egypt.”—We gather from this that there was a 
tendency to idolatry, as previously exhibited. The gods 
thus worshiped by the fathers beyond the River (i. e., Eu- 
phrates) are the gods of Mesopotamia, the same which 
Jacob had found worshiped by his wives in this same place, 
Shechem. These gods were other forms of the Babylonian 
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gods, whose worship had extended very widely; for we 
must remember that Babylonia had possessed all this ter- 
ritory, and that the Babylonian language was used in Pal- 
estine as late as a hundred and fifty years before the Exo- 
dus. The gods worshiped in Egypt are probably the Egyp- 
tian gods, altho it may be that it is the Mesopotamian gods 
carried into Egypt, and who were much worshiped there, 
to whom the writer refers. “The gods of the Amo- 
rites.’—We know very little of the gods of the Amorites ; 
but probably they include all the local gods of the neighbor- 
hood, Moloch, Peor, Ashtoreth, etc. Three choices are enu- 
merated, the worship of the ancestral gods of Mesopotamia, 
of the local gods, and of Jehovah. “God forbid.”—The 
translation is not literal. as the divine name is notin the 
original, only an irterjection of abhorrence. ———‘ The 
Lord our God,”—Jehovah is our God, the nation’s God who 
conquered all other gods. —‘* Great signs in our sight.” 
—Only the old men could say this, referring to the plagues 
of Egypt and the marvelsof Sinai. It is probable that 
this interview took place some years after the conquest, 
and after Caleb’s petition, which was six years after enter- 
ing Canaan. “The Amorites.’’—The first conquest of 
the Amorites on the east of the Jordan madea great impres- 
sion. They seem to have been quite different from the 
other nations. “ Put away the strange gods.”’—The 
implication seems to be again that idolatry was still prac- 
ticed in secret; yet it may simply be méant as a waruing 
against idolatry. * Joshua made a covenant.”—We 
may not doubt that it was ratified by sacrifices, perhaps at 
the stone which we aretold he set up, as the covenant 
would imply a ratification. 

Instruction.—This was a revival, and Joshua was the 
preacher. It was a time of declension. They bad kept 
sound in their services of Jehovah while fighting the Ca- 
naanites ; but now idolatry had crept in, and a new revival 
was called for. Revivals are always to be sought when 
there are many people who are not worshiping God, but 
neglecting and forgetting him. 

We learn what influence a man of mark and character 
aud power can exert. We wish that all great men were 
as anxious to use their influence for God. 

They could not serve Jehovah with sincerity except as 
they put away their idols. It isso now, for Christianity 
is just as exclusive as Judaism. Jesus said: ‘’ Ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon.” And yet many people think it 
a very easy thing to do. 

Religion is a matter of free will. Joshua gave them free 
choice. He set before them two forms of idolatry, besides 
the worship of Jehovah. Still more is it clear now that 
religion is not a matter of inheritance or nationality, but 
of personal choice. Christianity makes much of individu- 
ality. Each man is to be judged for himself. 

There was every reason why the people should serve 
Jehovah. Hewas the God of their nation, and the only 
true God, and they were eager to say so. And yet it seems 
to have been a faint, half-hearted sort of a professio., one 
that was not very deep, and which Joshua did not wholly 
trust. The people were not yet weaned from idols, and it 
took centuries to teach them the lesson which was not 
learned till after the trials of the Captivity. 

Joshua was not satisfied with telling them tochoose; but 
he influenced them by telling what he should choose. Ex- 
ample is of the greatest power, and it is very important 
that teachers, public mea, and all men of influence, should 
take pains to make their example felt. 

It isa strange course which Joshua takes to discourage 
them, app: rently, from choosing the service of Jehovah. 
He tellsthem that Jehovah is jealous; that he will allow 
no other god to be worshiped, and that if they are not 
true he will punish them. He was not so anxious fora 
hasty, loud profession of faith as he was for a sound, fixed 
purpose. 

Jehovah is jealous, in a sense. H2 allows no other god. 
The Canaanites had no jealous god, but many gods in one 
pantheon. The great doctiineof a true religion is that of 
only one God. 

But it is only one side of God’s character which Joshua 
presented. If he is jealous he is also gracious and full of 
compassion. The two must go together, and the last is 
what Christianity brings out so fully; that ‘* God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son.”’ 

Every one who has become a communicant in a church 
has entered into this covenant. We are pledged, sealed 
people. We have made a promise to God, too solemn to be 
forgotten. 

People that have entered into this covenant with God 
must keep it. They must not live for the world. That 
would be breaking the covenant, which would be a very 
sad thing. 

If we have made this covenant we must put away every 
known sin, even as they put away all other gods. 

If there are those who have not yet made this covenant 
they need not wait fora revival. Let it be made now. 
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BAPTIST. 


BACON, J. NILEs, Belleville, N. Y., resigns. 
BERKLEY, H., Alexandria, Neb., resigns. 

BETTS, J. T., Asheville, N. C., resigns. 

BLEDSOE, W.C., La Fayette, Ala., resigns. 
BRINSTED, C. W., Marshall, Mich., resigns. 
COSSART, J-S., Battle Creek, Mich., resigns. 
EDWARDS, J. H., Fayetteville, N. C., resigns. 
GAUTON, W. A., Barrie, Ont., called to Nanaimo, B. UC. 
HAYCOCK,C. W., Middletown, Cal., resigns. 
McCARDY, A. B., Beatrice, Neb, resigns. 

ODELL, D. D., Omaha, Neb., resigns. 

PRUYNE, S. F., Barnes’s Coraers, N. Y., resigns. 
RANDALL, J., Downingston, accepts call to New Britain, Penn 
RICHARDS, N., Plattsburg, N. Y., resigns. 

VAN ALLEN, C. E., Stephentown, N. Y., resigns. 


was. WILLIAM, Turin, N. Y., accepts call to Jackson, 
enn. 


September 12, 1895. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BAILEY, Gurpon F., West Avon, accepts call to Westbrook, 
nD. 


BLAKESLEE, ALLEN D., Montrose, accepts call to Denver, Col. 
CROSS, ROLAND S., Fairmont, called to Monticello, Minn. 
DAVIES, Joun B., Chenoa, IIl., called to Youngstown, O. 
DAVIES, THomas D., Sheldon, Vt., accepts call to Gorham, N. H. 
DUDLEY. Josepn F., Eau Claire, Wis., accepts call to Fargo, 


HARRIS, Rupert W., Bear Grove, Ia., resigns. 
HARTWELL, Harry L., ord. August 28th, Cabot, Vt. 
LAWRENCE, Harnzis N., Orient, called to Lakeside, Ia. 
LEICHLITER, AuBert M., Runnells, Ia., resigns. 
MARSH, Ggo., Lacon, II1., accepts 2all to Manson, Ia. 
McNEEL, A. W., Dinsdale, accepts call to Mitchel, Ia. 
ROBERTS, James C., Tiverton, R, I., resigns. 

SMITH, G. Ernest, Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 


oMizA. Geo. E., Minneapolis, accepts call to Sauk Center, 
Minn. 


STETSON, Reuben K., Chicago Sem., accepts call to New 
Decatur, Ala. 


STINSON, WILu1AM C., Providence, R. I., resigns. 


WASHINGTON, Atonzo G., Leigh, Neb., accepts call to Nevin- 
ville and Good Hope, Ia. 


WASHBURN, WIL r1aM S., Alcester, S. D., resigns. 
WATERMAN, WM.-A., Geneseo, accepts call to Chicago, Ill. 
WILBUR, Geo. H., No. Hyde Park and Eden, Vt., resign s. 
WINN. FRED. E., Brookline, accepts call to Bennington, N. H. 


LUTHERAN. 
ALBERT, Joun J., Sidney, Neb., resigns. 
CRITCHLOW, G. W., inst. September Ist, Pittsburg, Penn. 
DALLMAN, W.., Editor of The Lutheran Witness, resigns. 
DIEFENDOREF C. Melrose, accepts call to Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
DIEITERICH, J. E., Bridgeton, N. J., accepts call to Chestnut 
Hill, Penn. 
HENDERSON, J. W., Phillipsburg, Penn., resigns. 


KIBLER, W. M., Greensboro, N. C., accepts call to Youngs- 
town, 


MARKS, C. A., China Grove, N. C., accepts call to Vinton, Va. 
SEIDEL, W. C., Carlisle, Penn., resigns. 
TEGLEY, O. W., Sayre, accepts call to Hilltown, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ARGO, J. K., Belle Center, accepts call to Findlay, O. 

BRANK, GARLAND, St. Louis, Mo., died August 22d, aged 71. 

HU se 1 alae SAMUEL, Orange, N. J., died September Ist, 
age 3 

LA GRANGE, S. W., St. Paul, called to Bloomington, Minn. 

LEDYARD, E. D., Danville, Ky., died recently, aged 54. 

WILLIAMS, E. L., Peoria, Ill., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


aaa T, Stmon B., Middlebury, Vt., accepts call to Danville, 
enn. 
DURELL, Geo. W., Somerville, Masg., died August 26th, aged 77. 


—_—, STEPHEN W., Winton Place, accepts call to Lon- 
on, O. 


JAMES, W. P., Boonville, N. Y., resigns. 


LEWIS, Caas. S., New York City, accepts call to Manchester 
Center, Vt. 


TOLMAN, T. C., ord. August 30th, Hanover, Mass. 
WHITE, W., Butler, Penn., died August 22d, aged 85. 
WILLIAMS, T. C., Jackson, Miss., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BRANK, ROBERT G., South Pres., St. Louis, Mo., died August 
22d, aged 73. 
BROWN, W. C., Unit., ord. September llth, Gardiner, Mass. 


CARLISLE, Josep, Meth., Philadelphia, died, August 26th, 
Media, Penn. 


CL See. D. M., United Presb., inst. August 27th, Ellwood, 
enn. 


KALTENBRUNN, Joun G., Moravian, Watertown, Wis., died 
August 24th, aged 90. 








Personals. 





SAMUEL L. CLEMENS (Mark Twain) has published the 
following in regard to the failure of the publishing firm in 
which he was interested, and the relation to the failure of 
the lecture tour round the world which he has just com- 
menced. Those who read it will scarcely wonder at the 
warmth of affectionate regard felt for him by those who 
knew him besi. 


“It has been reported that I sacrificed, forthe benefit of the 
creditors, the property of the publishing firm whose financial 
backer I was, and that I am now lecturing for my own benefit. 
This is anerror. I intend the lectures, as well as the property, 
for the creditors. The lawrecognizes no mortgage on a man’s 
brain; and a merchant, who has given up all he has, may take 
advantage of the laws of insolvency and start free again for him- 
self; but [ am not a business man, and honor is a harder master 
than the law. It cannot compromise for lessthan a hundred 
cents on the dollar, and its debts never outlaw. 

* I had a two-thirds interest in the publishing firm, whose cap- 
ital I furnished. If the firm had prospered I should have ex- 
pected to collect two-thirds of the profits. As it is, I expect to 
pay allthe debts. My partner has no resources, and I do not look 
for assistance from him. By far the largest single creditor of 
this firm is my wife, whose contributions in cash, from her pri- 
vate means, have nearly equaled the claims of all the others 
combined. She has taken nothing. On the contrary, she has 
helped and intends to help me to satisfy the obligations due to 
the rest. It is my intention toask my creditors to accept that as 
a legal discharge, and trust tomy honor to pay the other fifty 
percent. as fastas I can earnit. From my reception thus far 
on my lecturing tour I am confident that if I live I can pay off 
the last debt within four years, after which, at the age of sixty- 
four, I can make a fresh and unincumbered start in life. 

“TI am going to Australia, India and South Africa, and next 
year I hope to make a tour of the great cities of the United 
States. 

“T meant, when I began, to give my creditors all the benefit of 
this ; but I begin to feel that Iam gaining something from it, too, 
and that my dividends, if not available for banking purposes, 
may be even more satisfactory than theirs.” 


...-A London jeweler recently offered Queen Victoria a 
pair of earrings supposed to have come out of the necklace 
of Marie Antoinette. A prominent authority on precious 
relics says that the earrings are intact,and have never 
formed part of the famous necklace, but are probably a 
certain pair of pear-shaped earrings which Louis XVI gave 
to Marie Antoinette on his marriage to her. The stones 
are very fine, one weighing twenty-one carats and the 
other seventeen and ahalf. The largest stone in the neck- 
lace of Marie Antoinette weighed only eleven carats. 
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The prompt mention in our list of “* Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


NEW ENGLAND AS SEEN IN THE LIGHT OF 
ITS FAST AND THANKSGIVING DAYS.* 


WE have to thank Mr. Love for having founda new 
point of view from which to study the history of New 
Eogland. The originality of his method, his tireless 
patience, thoroughness, good judgment, and impartial 
treatment of the subject, will give this book something of 
the character of a new departure. 

The author’s field, as defined in his work, is neither a 
new history of the New England churches, nor of New 
Eogland itself from a social, religious or political point 
of view, much less was Mr. Love's intention to commit 
himself to another,’tho larger and more scholarly, attempt 
to portray the grave and gay festivals of the New Eng- 
land forefathers. 

He has taken sucha philosophic view of these celebra- 
tions and placed them in such relations with the ideas 
which inspired them, the conditions in which they arose 
and the purposes they were intended to serve, as to raise 
a work on a special topic to the broad and high plane of 
history, and to place his readers in a new and, in many 
respects, advantageous position for studying New Eng- 
land itself. ; 

He nowhere claims as much as this for what he has 
done, and it is one of the very best. points of his book 
that he does not, tho for ourselves, we have felt at lib- 
erty to imply it in the title given tothis review. There is 
a besetting danger in the argument ex uno disce omnes. 
It must always require a master to reconstruct the 
building from a few specimen bricks or the entire skele- 
ton from one bone in the anatomy. Mr. Love makes no 
such attempt. But his book is so characteristic of New 
England, the points he brings out are so significant in 
their relation to the whole, as. to justify the assertion 
that in this study of the Fast and Thanksgiving Days 
of New England we are brought to a new and original 
standp>int for the study of the history. The territory in 
view happens to be exactly that which has been made 
the fighting ground of the whole subject, much as Bel- 
gium has been the ‘‘ cockpit of Europe.” At any rate, 
when the truth is once established as to the points which 
stand right before us in full view, in Mr. Love’s chap- 
ters, there will not be much left to quarrel over in New 
England history. , 

The volume opens with a brief sketch of the develop- 
ment of holy seasons in the Church, their abuse, and the 
situation in which the Reformation found them. The 
Puritan attitude to them is then taken up, and the wise 
and liberal basis of the ‘‘ Feasts of Christ” on which the 
Puritan leaders were willing to agree, where the fail- 
ure of these proposals left the Puritans on England, and 
how itforced those who emigrated to Holland and ‘those 
who laid the foundations of a new Christian society in 
New England, tv develop the subject under new condi- 
tions and from ideas of their own. 

This is the process which is traced in this volume, 
The social, religious and political conditions which sur- 
rounded the Puritans in England were the nursery in 
which the problem made its start. It takes more definite 
shape in the Separatist settlement at Leyden, and meets 
us full-blown when the Forefathers give thanks to God 
in their own way in the first harvest festiva] at Plym- 
outh. 

Here on the threshold of the opening history its charac- 
teristic features meet us in the new celebration, and in 
the discussion as to what it was and whence derived. 

The common opinion has been that expressed by Mr. 
Goodwin in“ The Pilgrim Republic” that ‘* thus heartily 
and royally was inaugurated the great New England 
festival of Thanksgiving.” For atime Dr. Dexter gave 
his great authority to the same position ; but in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT of November 28th, 1889, he advanced a very 
different view of the matter, which coincides with Mr. 
Love’s, that : 

‘*It was not a day set apart for religious worship, but a 
whole week of festivity. No religious service is spoken 
of, and it is not likely that any was held, other than their 
customary morning devotions. The Sabbath services which 
bounded the week were probably permeated with the spirit 
of gratitude, and for aught we know they may have had-a 
thanksgiving day besides. This, however, was a week of 
rejoicing and pleasure. The Pilgrims would surely have 
been shocked at ‘ recreations’ during a religious season.” 

The common opinion that the motive of this first 
harvest festival, which manifestly did not come from 
the Anglican Church, was drawn from the Jewish 
‘* Feast of Ingathering,” appears to have very little to 
support it. ‘‘If,” says Mr. Love, “‘it has a kinship with 
anything in the past, it is to the Harvest Home of Eng- 
land.” In spite, however, of several striking resem- 
blances and elements of the English commemoration 
which may have been perpetuated in the Plymouth 
Thanksgiving, the preponderance of evidence seems to be 
with Mr. Love’s conclusion that : 

‘The harvest festival at Plymouth in 1621 was an inspi- 
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ration. It was not made; it was born, It did not look 
backward into the past; and as for the future, no one 
thought of the real influence such a celebration would have. 
The present alone commanded it, its wonderful autumnal 
season, its relief from anxiety, its food for those who bad 
endured hunger—this benediction of the New World reani- 
mated their drooping spirits. They could serve God as 
truly on a holiday in its recreations as on a Sabbath in its 
services. All slumbering discontent they would smother 
with common rejoicings. When the holiday was over they 
would be better, braver men, because they had turned 
aside to rest a while. So the exile of Leyden claimed the 
harvests of New England.” 

This Puritan festival differed from the English observ- 
ance not only in being a week: day celebration, but more 
deeply in the fact that it was an occasional festival 
appointed in special conditions and with a special pur- 
pose in view. 

That all these observances should have this occasional 
character, and be appointed in special circumstances 
with a special purpose, had come to be a Puritan princi- 
ple. There are years in the calendar when, in the opinion 
of the Forefathers, the circumstances do not appear to 
have called for a Thanksgiving, and none was appointed. 

This view of the subject controls the history of the 
early Puritan Fasts and Thanksgivings, and is one of its 
most characteristic features. It has, to a considerable 
extent, controlled even the plan of the book before us, as 
it has led its author into an exhaustive study of New 
England Thanksgiving and Fast days, and the circum- 
stances in which they were celebrated and the reasons 
for their appointment. 

It is difficult to speak of this part of our author’s work 
without enthusiasm. Nothing like it has been done be- 
fore. It is sharp, definite, rigorous, free from polemics, 
or dogmatic assertion, and put together with a nice sense 
of historical sequence and continuity, often in a pictur- 
esque and generally in a highly interesting manner, not 
without more or less dry humor, and at the end of an 
amount of research, which ordinarily would have been 
considered enough to warrant two volumes instead of 
one, 

Thanksgiving or fast days appointed as these were, not 
by fixed custom as the day came around, but in refer- 
ence to special vonditions actually existing, have a sig- 
nificance which cannot belong to holidays celebrated by 
custom and rote in the regular course of the calendar. 
Thie is the consideration which has given Mr. Love his 
clue and made it possible for him to throw so much 
light on the New England life of the times by his close 
and penetrating study of the social and religious condi- 
tions which led to those celebrations. In pursuance of 
this plan we have in this volume exhaustive studies of 

the entire calendar of New England Fasts and Thanks- 
givings, so far as they are known or possess social, re- 
ligious or political importance, among them, as has 
already been intimated, a full and entertaining account 
of the first Thanksgiving at Plymouth, the Forefathers’ 
sea-fasts on their two voyages, their fasts on various 
occasions in the stress of war, plague, pest, pestilence, 
earthquake and famine, and many other conditions 
which give the day its character on the one hand, andon 
the other unlock the secret history of the colonies, 

The first religious controversy that distracted New 
England, from 1635 to 1640, was the Mount Wollaston 
and Mrs. Hutchinson affair, in which Henry Vane and 
John Cotton took a part not at all to their credit, The 
deeper meaning of this unfortunate episode comes out in 
Mr. Love’s chapter ‘‘ A Fast Sermon in Court.” Being 
himself a Connecticut man he could not fail to notice 
its connection with Thomas Hooker’s migration to Con- 
necticut, nor to give us this important note as to the 
difference between the tone and temper of Massachusetts 
and the society Hooker was founding at Hartford : 


‘“* Yet, as we read the story at this distance of time, dis- 
covering between the lines that which the immediate 
actors did not see, there was some good which resulted 
from it. It crushed out some of those tendencies which 
Thomas Hooker probably saw in the Bay Colony, and 
which were in part the reason fur his removal to Connecti- 
cut. It was a lesson in the virtue of democracy. It cured 
the longing of the colony to see ‘“‘ men of quality” coming 
over from England ; and probably the aristocracy of slashed 
sleeves, ruffles and laces were made better acquainted with 
the Puritan spirit which would rebuke aclaim to supe- 
riority, whether advanced in social life or in the Church by 
a doctrine of sanctification.”’ 

‘The Fast and Thanksgiving Days of the River Pian- 
tation” give the author his cue for a chapter in which 
the humors, oddities and diversions of the history serve 
its most serious purposes. In one of these we read that 
“one text was a winter’s supply in those days,” and a 
droll account of a ‘‘ race of homiletic endurance” be- 
tween the two pastors of Windsor, Conn., Huit and 
Warham. One Sunday morning in the autumn of 1639 
Huit began preaching from 2 Tim. 2: 19-21, Warham 
responding in the afternoon from Psa. 92: 7. About the 
same time Hooker, at Hartford, set off on Acts 2: 37, 
and all three went on together week after week until, at 
Thanksgiving in November, Huit madea break and gave 
Warham the advantage of one. The next Sunday he 
caught up by preaching twice from his old text. In 
December he tried to shake his colleague from his psalm 
by preaching on Jer. 8:4; but in vain. By the spring 
Warham was far aheadand Huit gave it up. Hooker, at 
Hartford, however, beat them both, and preached away 
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merrily from Acts 2 : 37, until well on into 
haying time. - 

The mirror of these Fast and Thanksgiv- 
ing days which Mr. Love holds up to the 
times does not, of course, give us the en- 
tire history ; but what it presents bas the 
vivid veracity and significance of the mod- 
ern ‘‘snap-sbot.” It is a method which 
might easily be spoiled by working it too 
hard or grinding the mill when the grist 
is out. But fortunately Mr. Love’s in- 
ductions do not drop into seductions. 

When held up to the witch delusions 
and cruelties of 1692 and °96, his mirror 
proves a faithful reporter still; tho we 
must believe that he rates Calef too high 
as & witness, and is more severe on Cotton 
Mather than the facts warrant. We do 
not often catch Mr. Love underweighing 
a fact ; but it is hard not to suspect that 
he has done this in the rather small im- 
portance he has assigned to Cotton 
Mather’s unqualified rejection of spectral 
testimony, and to the consideration that 
this was the point which finally broke 
down the prosecution. 

Points like those noticed above, do not 
exhaust the plan of Mr. Love’s work. He 
has undertaken to develop the history of 
fast and thanksgiving days in New Eng- 
land on a large plan, which includes the 
whole course of public opinion and prac- 
tice as to them, and will account for the 
changes which have occurred under both 
of these heads down to the present time. 
The first difference which arose seems to 
have been as to the appointing power. 
Was it vested in the churches, the minis- 
ters, or the Governor? Primarily vested 
in the churches, the authority to appoint 
these days is gradually shifted to the 
State. Then came the obnoxious procla- 
mations of Andros, the minister’s resist- 
ance, and the commotions which prefig- 
ure the coming times of deeper trouble 
and permanent separation. 

No less significant is the history of the 
gradual transfer of the annual fast to 
Good Friday, the gradual loss of the occa- 
sional character from these days, their de- 
velopment into days of annual observance, 
and relation to great political events, such 
as the invasion of Canada, the War of the 
Revolution, their use to promote political 
ends and the proclamation of political 
parties, the development of the National 
Thanksgiving Day, and the part which 
was acted in the history by the printer in 
getting up and publishing the proclama- 
tions. j 

The volume ends with a chapter which 
is intended to bring the long history toa 
close by showing how all its paths issue 
at last, where the broad-minded Puritan 
divines of Queen Elizabeth’s reign pro- 
posed that it should, in the general accept- 
ance of ‘‘ The Feasts of Christ.” The ap- 
pendix contains, among other interesting 
and valuable matter, two splendid exam- 
ples of our author’s indefatigable devotion, 
the one a complete Calendar of the New 
England Fasts and Thanksgivings so far 
as they can be traced, with the year, 
month, day and place of celebration, the 
authority by which they were ordained, 
whether by broadside, in manuscript or 
print, the notices of it, and references to 
the page in the present volume which 
alludes to it. The other is a complete 
bibliography of Fast and Thanksgivings 
sermons from 1636 to 1815. 
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THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES, THE 
SPHINX OF HEBREW LITER- 
ATURE. 


BY THE REV. B, PICK, PH.D. 











THE Book of Koheleth, commonly called 
Ecclesiastes, has rightly been styled the 
sphinx of Hebrew literature. Tho this book 
has only 222 verses, yet its literature is very 
rich, and it may confidently be stated that 
since the year 1850, at least as many pens 
as are verses in the book, have been busy in 
writing on that book. From the Septua- 
gint the name Ecclesiastes comes to us, but 
this is not the only one given in explana- 
tion of the word “ Koheleth.” Tot capita» 
tot sensus, and thus has been suggested 
**compiler,”’ ‘“‘ preacher,’”’ ‘‘ debater,” *“‘gath. 
erer or acquirer of wisdom,” “‘ eclectic,” 
“‘accumulated wisdom,” ‘‘ the reunited, the 
gathered soul,’’ ‘‘the penitent,” ‘‘ an assem- 
bly,” “ academy,” “an old man,”’ “an ex- 
claiming voice,’’ ‘‘ philosopher or moralist,’”’ 
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“ the departed spiritof Solomon,” etc. The 
latest is probably “prince of doctrinal 
ethics,” if we may infer from the title of 
W. Garstang’s book (which I have not 
seen): ‘‘My Heart’s Fruit-garden, wherein 
are Divers Delectable Adages and Similes 
of the Prince of Doctrinal Ethics. A Trans- 
lation out of the Ancient Biblical Hebrew 
of the Book of Koheleth, else ‘ Ecclesiastes,’ 
or the Preacher.’’ London, 1887. 

The contents of the book were a great 
puzzle to the Jewish schoolmen, and for 
centuries the rabbis disputed about it, yea 
in the first Christian century it still be- 
longed to the Antilegomena. Some heretics 
rejected it as teaching a false morality, 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia was accused of 
questioning its inspiration. Down to the 
time of Luther, both synagog and church 
believed in the Solomonic authorship of the 
book ; but Luther was the first to question 
this authorship, and was followed by Gro- 
tius, who is the first in the galaxy of writers 
who rejected the Solomonic authorship. 
Tho Ginsbury wrote in 1861, ‘‘ we could 
as easily believe that Chaucer is the author 
of ‘Rasselas’ as that Solomon wrote 
Koheleth,”’ and Delitzsch, in 1875: ‘‘ If the 
book of Koheleth be of old Solomonic ori- 
gin, then there is no history of the Hebrew 
language”; yet in 1880, Dr. Johnston pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Treatise on the Authorship of 
Ecclesiastes,” a book of 590 pages, endeav- 
oring too indicate the traditional view. Five 
years later, Dr. E.H. Plumptre wrote: “* No 
one now dreams of ascribing it to Solomon.”’ 
The great majority of biblical students now 
reject the Solomonic authorship, and if 
names are of any authority we can mention 
besides Delitzsch, Hengstenberg, Zéckler, 
Hitzig, Knobel, Volck, Strack, Gesenius, 
Nowack, Ewald, Kleinert, Kautzsch, and 
others. In England we have Plumptre, 
Ginsbury, Davidson, Wright, Cheyne, etc.; 
in our own country, Moses Stuart. Others 
like Cowles, Young, Hyde and ‘Tayler 
Lewis, who supplied the English transla- 
tion of Zéckler’s Commentary (in the Lange 
series) with notes, adhere to the traditional 
view. 

As to the time of composition, the dates 
range over very nearly a thousand years, 
from BC. 990 to B.c.10. The last date is 
the one assigned by the Jewish historian, 
Graetz (without, however, being adopted 
by any one), who regards Ecclesiastes as a 
politico religious satire leveled against 
King Herod, with the special object of cor- 
recting certain evil tendencies among the 
Jews of that age. 

Different as the opinions concerning the 
date are, the opinions concerning the aim of 
the book are greater. Jerome read it with his 
disciple, Blesilla, that he might persuade 
her to renounce the vanities of the world for 
the life of the convent at Bethlehem. Some 
saw in the book the confessions of the peni- 
tent and converted Solomon ; Heine called 
it ‘“‘ the song of skepticism ’”’: Voltaire dedi- 
cated his paraphrase of the book to Freder- 
ick 1I, as that of a book which was the 
King’s favorite study. Graetz thinks that 
the book intends to teach a license like that 
of a St. Simonian ‘rehabilitation of the 
flesh’ Graetz has found an admirer in 
Renan, altho he goes his own way. The 
French writer published not only a com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes in 1882, but also 
popularized the book in an essay published 
in the same year in the Revue des Deur 
Mondes. In his “The Antichrist’”’ he had 
already spoken of Ecclesiastes as the only 
charming book that has ever been written 
by a Jew, and in his commentary he says of 
the author of the book: he was “‘a worthy 
man, devoid of prejudices, good and gener- 
ous at bottom, but discouraged by the base- 
ness of the time and the sad conditions of 
human life. ... He would willingly be a 
hero, but, verily, God rewards heroism so lit- 
tle, that one asks one’s self if it is not going 
against His intentions to take up things 
in that manner.’ Koheleth, according to 
Renan, was no atheist. He believed in the 
existence of a God who occasionally inter- 
posed in the affairs of the world. But the 
God of his ceed was one who was too great to 
concern himself deeply with human actions 
in general. The chief intercst which the book 
presents to us is a picture of an intellectual 
and moral position. The author was a man 
of the world, he was not a pious man or a 
theologian; perhaps he was some great- 
grandfather of Annas or of Caiaphas; of the 
aristocratic priests who with so light a heart 
condemned Jesus. What pleases Renan 
especially is the personality of the author, 
so that ‘‘one loves to picture him to one’s self 
as an exquisite man, and one of polished 
manners, as an ancestor of some rich Jew 
of Paris gone astray in Judea in the time 
of Jesus and the Maccabees.” 

No less interesting, tho written in a dif- 
ferent spirit, is the ideal biography of 
Koheleth given by Professor Plumptre in 


his Commentary on Ecclesiastics. Accord- 
ing to this biography Koheleth lived in 
Judea, about BC. 220, not far from Jerusa- 
lem. By and by the young man traveled, 
and finally settled at Alexandria. Here he 
became acquainted with one whom he could 
call a true friend, ‘‘one among a thousand,”’ 
but also with a woman for whom he im- 
bibed a passionate affection. Discovering 
her utter baseness, he barely had time to 
escape from her net; hence his strong de- 
nunciation of the female sex in the pages of 
hiswork. At Alexandria Koheleth became 
also acquainted with the philosophical sys 
tems of the Epicureans and Stoics, and the 
natural science and physiology of the for- 
mer especially attracted our student. In 
chaps. xi and xii of his book, Koheleth ex- 
hibits more than ordinary acquaintance 
with the anatomy and construction of the 
human frame. In consequence of his dis- 
sipation, Koheleth gets sick and, after a 
long illness, he has time to reflect on the 
past, and became a firm believer in God and 
immortality. Such is a short outline of 
the interesting novel written by the Dean 
of Wells. In accordance with his theory, 
Dr. Piumptre brings many parallels to 
show Koheleth’s acquaintance with the 
systems he became acquainted with in 
Alexandria ; but this seeming Stoicism and 
Epicureanism is denied by Cheyne in his 
* Job and Solomon,” according to whom 
Koheleth is a native Hebrew philosopher. 
With Cheyne agrees also Delitzsch and 
Renan. Some, as Zirkel (1792) attempted to 
discover Grecisms in tbe Book of Ecclesi- 
astes; but this theory has little or no sup- 
port. 

Some philosophical writers pretended to 
have found the doctrine of Pessimism in 
our vook. Thus especially A. Taubert (the 
pame under which Ed. von Hartmann’s 
first wife wrote in defense of her husband’s 
philosophy, the author of ‘*‘ Phitosophie des 
Unbewussten’’) in her work, ** Pessimismus 
und seine Gegner’’( Berlin 1873),terms chaps. 
i-iii and iv, 1-4 of our book ‘*a catechism of 
Pessimism’; but the contents of these 
cbapters show the essential difference exist- 
ing between Koheleth’s pessimism and our 
modern pessimists. 

Much has already been written on our 
book, yet still more may be expected ; for, 
as Koheleth says, *‘of making of many books 
there is no end.” 

ALLEGHENY, PENN. 





LITERARY TREASURES IN EAST- 
ERN LIBRARIES. 


THE finds made in Eastern libraries in 
recent years, especially the discovery of the 
Apology of Aristides, by Professor Rendel 
Harris, and of the new Syriac Gospel text 
by the twin sisters, Mrs. Margaret Dunlop 
Gibson and Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis, in the 
same St. Catharine cloister on Mc. Sinai, 
where Tischendorf unearthed the ‘‘ Codex 
Sinaiticus,” naturally bave aroused con 
siderable curiosity as to the hidden literary 
treasures yet to be looked for in those de- 
positories of ancient lore. It isa matter of 
congratulation that special efforts are be- 
ing made at present to catalog systemat- 
ically and describe in more or less detail the 
thousands of manuscript volumes still 
found in the church aud cloister libraries 
of the Levant. Easily the first and foremost 
work in this line is the Catalugue of the 
Greek Manuscripts on Mt. Athos. Edited 
tor the Syndics of the University Press by 
Prof. Spyr. P. Lambros, of the University 
of Athens. Vol. I. (Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1895. Pp. viii, 438 quarto. 
21 shillings.) The collections of books in 
the cighteen cloisters on Mt. Athos number 
more than five thousand volumes, the bulk 
of which are found in the two famous 
cloisters of Lavraand Vatopedi. Lambros 
and some of his pupils began the work of 
cataloging these works as early as 1880, and 
at that time publisbed in Athens a small 
volume containing the first fruits of their 
toi). For some reason or other the publica- 
tion was not continued, probably for the 
wantof funds. It is a well-known fact that 
in modern Greece even to the present day 
many pew volumes in the libraries remain in 
manuscript form, as no publisher can be 
found to risk issuing them. Among the 
works described by Lambros himself there 
are hundreds that have been written since 
the invention of printing, and in nearly all 
of the Mt. Athos collection the literature 
of the nineteenth century is represented in 
goodly numbers in written and not in 
printed shape. Matters would even be worse 
in this regard were it not for the Syllo- 
goi, or association of Greek scholars and 
their friends throughout the East, who co- 
operate to publish especially new material 
and data from Oriental libraries. In this 





way the Constantinople Syllogoi Society . 


has published about twenty volumes of new 
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matter, taken from various libraries , muc 
of which is of considerable value for the 
study of the literature and the history of 

later Greece and its Church. The Athenian 

Syllogoi Society has, among other things, 

republished the excellent Sakkarion cata- 
log of the St. John’s library in the cloister 

on Patmos Island. Lambros’s catalog gives 

us as good an idea of the contents of the book 

collection in the Mt. Athos cloister, and 

thus constitutes an excellent complement- 

ary volume to the work of Erich Meyer, the 

leading continental authority on modern 

Greek Church literature and history, enti- 

tled Die Haupturkunden ftir dte Gesch- 

ichte der Athoskldster (1894, Leipzig, 

Hinrichs, pp. viii, 303, 10 marks), which 

makes for the first time a mass of new 

sources available for the study of this, the 

most famous among the three great sacred 

shrines of the Orthodox Church of the Fast, 

the other shrines being Jerusalem and Mt. 

Sinai. In one respect the Mt. Athos collections 

are a disappointment. Such very old New 

Testament manuscripts as have been found 

in the smaller collections on Mt. Siaai are 

not to be found here. The biblical manu- 

scripts are confined to minuscules of a later 

date, some of which, however, are of excep- 

tional interest on account of their hand- 

writing. Nor is elassical literature, or even 

the oldest literature of the Church, repre- 

sented to a noteworthy degree in the thou- 

sands of volumes on Mt. Athos. The 

fathers of the Greek Anatolian Church, 

especially the Prince among these authori- 
tative writers, St. Chrysostom, as also the 

Cappadocians and St. Athanasius, are well 

represented. The Middle Ages exhibit but 

few numbers; but the time of the contro- 
versies between the Latin and tbe Greek 

Churches was very productive, especially in 

polemical literature, which is here found in 
abundance. Modern Greek literature can 
be said to begin with the sixteenth century, 
and the Athos cloisters coutain a rich 

liturgical literature from that period, to- 
gether with musical writings and works 
on Church polity. Naturally ascetic litera- 
ture and works on the history and rules of 
monastic life exist in great abundance. 

Lanbros’s catalog, as far as published, 
treats of 4,120 works, describing each, more 
or less in detail, giving its place in the 
libraries, the materials of which it is com- 
posed, date, character of writing,etc. Ouly 
a small portion of these manuscripts is 
written on parchment, possibly one-fifth or 
one-sixth. The rest are on paper. Lanbros’s 
catalog is regarded by experts as very reli- 
able. 

Quite naturally the contents of the Mt. 
Sinai library elicit the greatest interest at 
present; and it is fortunate that the discov- 
erers of the Syriac gospel text have contin- 
ued the work so auspiciously begun, and 
have cataloged the Syriac and Arabic 
manuscripts found at St. Catharine. Of 
Gorthausen’s catalog of the Greek manu- 
scripts in this same collection, mention was 
made in these columns when it was pub- 
lished several years ago. He examined 1223 
Greek manuscripts. The first examination 
of the Oriental manuscripts was made by 
Rendel Harris in 1889, on which occasivn he 
found the Syriac text of the Apology of 
Aristides. After the discovery of the Syriac 
gospel text, Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson 
received permission to examine the other 
Oriental manuscripts, and to catalog them. 
The fruits of their work we have in the 
Studia Sinuitica (London: C.J.Clay & Sons, 
1894,quarto). Of this collection four numbers 
have appeared, the first containing a cata- 
log of the Syriac manuscripts by Mrs. Lewis 
(pp. xi, 131. 10s. 6d.); the third a catalog of 
the Arabic manuscript by Mrs. Gibson (pp. 
viii, 138. 6s.). It appears from these cata- 
logs, that the Arabic manuscripts exist in 
629 numbers, and the Syriac in 267; but of 
them 54 Arabic and 17 Syriac are not given 
in the lists. In addition there are about 100 
Iberian manuscripts. Ail the Arabic and 
Syriac manuscripts are of Christian origin, 
and, with the exception of a few numbers 
containing Syriac translations of works 
from classical literature, are confined to 
biblical and ecclesiastical writings. 

In this connection mention should be 
made of the magnificent catalog of the 
library of the Greek Patriarchate at Jeru- 
salem, published by the Russian Palestine 
Society, and prepared by the well-known 
Greek savant Papadopulus, and published 
in the Greek language in St. Petersburg. 
under the leading title ‘IepocvAvuitiny 
BiBiroSHxn. The first volume of viii, 623 
Pp., octavo, appeared in 1891, and three 
others are following. TheJerusalem library 
consists of three collections, that of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre with 645 
manuscripts; that of the cloister Mar Saba, 
brought to Jernsalem by Nicodemus I, in 
1890, and containing 706 manuscripts; and 
that of the cloister of the Holy Cross, con- 
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taining 107 numbers, to which are to be 
added 17 volumes in the private possession 
of the Patriarch and the 850 manuscripts of 
the Jerusalem Cloister in Constantinople, 
in which, as is well known, Bryennios found 
the famous Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 
The catalog of Papadopulur describes these 
manuscripts in prolific detail, and the 
whole work is issued almost with unneces- 
sary elegance. The first volume alone costs 
38.50. The contents of the Jerusalem does 
not differ materially in kind from those of 
the Mt. Athos Cloisters, altho it contains 
at least several works of special value. such 
asthe Martyrium of Perpetua and Felici- 
tas, published by Harris & Gifford in 
1890. Of the 645 numbers in the entire col- 
lection only 117 manuscripts or parts of 
mauuscripts are older than the sixteenth 
century. 
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A POET OF THE NEGRO PEOPLE.* 


BY THE REV. FRANK R. SHIPMAN. 











THE objection is often raised against 
schools of higher education for the Negro 
race that these people need instruction, pot 
in Latin, history, geometry and moral sci- 
ence, but in scientific farming and geomet- 
ric bed making. The leaven of truth in this 
assertion makes a plump denial hard to 
return; while its leaven of error is a re- 
mainder of the old antislavery assumption 
that till the end of time the Negro must be 
a hewer of wood and drawer of water, with 
no mental life to speak of. This error is 
best confuted by proof of the race’s actually 
wide range of intellectual demands, imag- 
inative sympathies, moral questionings; 
and for this reason, if for no other, one 
thanks Mr. George Marion McClellan for 
venturing on the publication of his verses. 
This gentleman is a graduate of Fisk Uni- 
versity, as he tells us in the interesting and 
modest preface to his volume. Thus he be- 
longs to the first generation since the War. 
His parents, he indicates, were slaves, and 
his early home was upon the “ Highland 
Rim” of Tennessee, amid the poverty of a 
freedman father’s little farm. These things 
well weighed, the refined love of nature, the 
purity of seutiment, the large philosophy, 
the delicacy of expression which his poems 
display, are sufficiently marvelous. One 
must, perhaps, deny bim the title of ‘‘poet”’ 
in these days when verse writers are many. 
His ear for rhythm is fatally defective, 
while, so far 4s one may judge from the 
few dates appended to the poems, the later 
productions seem not to be the best. Nev- 
ertheless, his little voluthe stimulates to 
large reviews and fair anticipations. It is 
a far cry from “‘ Swing low, sweet chariot ”’ 
—an articulate stirring of poetic fancy, but 
hardly more than that—to Mr. McClellan’s 
“September Night in Mississippi ”’: 

* Begirt with cotton fields, Anguilla sits, 

Half birdlike, dreaming on her summer nest 

Amid her spreading figs and roses still 

In bloom with all their spring and summer 

hues. 

Pomegranates hang with dapple cheeks full 

ripe, 

And over all the town a dreamy haze 

Drops down. The great plantations stretching 

far 

Away are plains of cotton, downy white. 

Oh. glorious is this night of joyous sounds, 

Too full for sleep! Aromas wild and sweet 

From muscadine, late-blooming jessamine 

And roses all the heavy air suffuse. 

Faint bellows from the alligators come 

In swamps afar where sluggish lagoons give 

To them a peaceful home. The katydids 

Make ceaseless cries. Ten thousand insects’ 

* wings 

Stir in the moonlight haze, and joyous shouts 

Of Negro song and mirth awake hard by 

The cabin dance. Oh, glorious is this night ! 

The summer sweetness fills my heart with 

songs. 

I cannot sing; with loves I cannot speak.” 

If many thoughts and feelings such as 
these lie folded in Southern cabins, let us 
not deny, for their unfolding, the genial in- 
fluences of literature and history and the 
Sciences. The race that possesses such 
powers, even tho undeveloped in the great 
majority of its members, needs Fisk and 
Atlanta, educated pastors and teachers. 

What type of thought and feeling will the 
educated Negro bring into the world’s par- 
liament of mind? One turns to the pages 
of our Fisk poet fora partial answer, and 
notin vain. The ‘‘ September Night” has 
Shown us how charmingly he can express 
the ‘ bliss of indolent repose.’’ He is not 
troubled by morbid doubts lest he ought to 
be feeling the chasm between insensate 
beauty and the soul of man. He accepts 
from the world of Nature that sensuous 
happiness which she always bestows on the 
simple-hearted. One listens to his delight 
in the soft air and yielding grass with a 
sense that such frank gladness has ceased 
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to be common in literature. Doubtless the 
modern world has not lost the ancient joy 
nearly as much as it thinks it has ; but cer- 
tainly it has lost its power of expressing 
joy in the simple, robust fashion of David’s 
thanksgiving : 

“He maketh my feet like hinds’ feet, 

And setteth me upon my high places. 

He teacheth my hands to war, 

So tbat my arms do bend a bow of brass.” 
Perhaps the Negro poets will give us back 
the wholesome utterance. 

Looking further, one is reminded how 
familiar the songs of slavery have made us 
with the Negro’s passionate consciousness 
of guilt, sense of the transitoriness of hu- 
man life, and comfort in the near Beyond ; 
for Mr. McClellan recurs to these themes 
again and again. Another subject to which 
he turns often, and very sweetly, is newer 
to the poetry of his race. It is so with only 
too much reason; for the subject is—love 
and home. In dark, shadowy connection, 
the poems given to jealousy are notable for 
their number, and remind us that from 
Othello’s time Southern loves have burned 
** not wisely but too well.” 

It will be seen that these verses deal with 
the broad and elementary passions; and 
that they should do so is not strange when 
one remembers that in America even our 
greatest. older poets—Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Emerson—seldom touched the 
half-tones. There are occasional revealings, 
however, in this volume, of those subtler 
feelings, fleeting emotions, whose expres- 
sion fascinates our modern spirit. Here, for 
exam ple, is a thought which Shelley bas al- 
ready embodied in a passage remarkable for 
its profusion of delicate imagery. He writes 
in ‘* Prometheus” : 

* As over wide dominions 

I sped, like some swift cloud that wings the 

wide air’s wildernesses, 

That planet-crested shape swept by on 

lightuing-braided pinions, 

Scattering the liquid joy of life from his am- 

brosial tresses. 


** Men, soothed to false repose by the fanning 
plumes above, 

And the music-stirring motion of its soft 
and busy feet, 

Dream visions of aerial joy, and call the mon- 

ster Love, 
And wake, and find the shadow Pain, as him 
whom now we greet.” 

The little poem, “ Love isa Flame,” while 
far inferior, of course, to Shelley’s words in 
every other quality, has an intensity which 
arrests the attention : 

** Love is a flame that burns with sacred fire, 

And fills the being up with sweet desire ; 

Yet, once the altar feels love’s fiery breath, 

The heart must be a crucible till death. 


** Say love is life; and say it not amiss 

That love is but a synonym for bliss ; 

Say what you will of love, in what refrain, 

But knows the heart, ’tis but a word for pain.” 

One other class of our writer’s verses de- 
serve notice. They touch upon the color 
line in the South. Here the bitter feeling 
of the Fisk graduate, his resentment made 
greater by his every day of education and his 
every refined trait,burns now and then with 
a white heat which almost frightens the 
phlegmatic Northern reader who has never, 
for example, tried and found himself un- 
able to take his delicate wife into a railroad 
car fit for the occupancy of a lady. 


“THE FEET OF JUDAS. 


“Christ washed the feet of Judas! 
Yet all his lurking sin was bare to him ; 
His bargain with the priest; and, more than 
this, 
In Olivet beneath the moonlight dim 
Afore was known and felt his treacherous 
kiss. 


“Christ washed the feet of Judas! 
And thusa girded servant, self-abased, 
Taught that no wrong this side the gate of 
Heaven 
Wase’er too great to wholly be effaced, 
And, tho unasked, in spirit be forgiven. 


* And soif we have ever felt the wrong 
_ Of trampled rights, of caste, it matters not. 
Whate’er the soul has felt or suffered long, 


O heart, this one thing should not be forgot: - 


Christ washed the feet of Judas!” 


But the poet of his people can utter a less 
desperate strain than that; and the last 
quotation which [can permit myself may 
fitly represent not only the inner bitterness, 
but the inner faith and wholesome example 
of the graduates of Fisk and Atlanta Uni- 
versities. 

“Still courage, brother, courage still! 

Repress the rising sigh ; 
Oppression now the race must bear, 
But freedom by and by! 
And art thou sore at Southern wrongs? 
Well, then I pray 
Be comforted ; all wrongs shall pass away. 


“The time will come when man to man 
Will clasp each other’s hand, 
And color-bane shall cease to be 
In all our goodly land. 


Dost thou despair the death of prejudice? 
Well, then I pray, 
Be comforted ; that, too, shall pass away. 
“It takes a faith, a mighty faith, 
To watch for such a day; 
‘But look! for sure as God is God, 
All wrongs shall pass away.” 


_ 
ae 


Passages of the Bible Chosen for Their 
Literary Beauty and Interest. By J. G. 
Frazer, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Macmillan & Co. $3.00.) 
While we cannot admit that the literary 
interest of the Bible is in any sense the 
source of its hold on the reverence of the 
world, we yield to no one in our sense of 
unrivaled charm and beauty of the old Eng- 
lish version, which alone furnishes the 
examples selected for Mr. Frazer’s collec- 
tion. The textis published with no note or 
comment, except where they could not be 
avoided. The selections are made with 
excellent judgment and published under 
topical headings which set forth the subject 
of which they treat.. The type is the new 
black face which is so much in vogue 
at present, and the whole style and 
binding of the book is worthy of the 
matter it contains. The same pub- 
lishers (Macmillan & Co., $1.50) are now 
issuing a new volume in their English edi- 
tion of the works of H. De Balzac, At the 
Sign of the Cat and Racket (La Maison du 
Chat-qui-Pelote). Translated by Clara 
Bell with a Preface by George Saintsbury. 
The volume is uniform with those which 
have preceded it, and this is equivalent to 
saying that it is a book of great beauty of 
workmanship, while for the translation, a 
more competent hand could hardly be de- 
sired than Ciara Bell. -The Macmillans 
also add a new number to their republica- 
tion of Defoe’s ‘* Romances and Narratives,” 
Edited by George Aitken in Sixteen Vol- 
umes, of which the present is Vol. IX. 
A Journal of the Plague Year. Written 
by a Citizen who Continued all the While 
in London. This narrative is that from 
which our popular accounts of the great 
plague of 1666 aredrawn. Tho Defoe was not 
an eye witness, but has taken his facts 
probably from an uncle who was, there is 
no reason to doubt the substantial ac- 
curacy of the narrative, while, as to literary 
power, the book in some respects surpasses 
‘* Robinson Crusoe.’ It is handsomely pub- 
lished, with effective illustrations, by J. B. 
Yeats. ($1.00.) The Macmillans also 
publish a new volume of Thomas Love Pea- 
cock’s romances Maid Marianand Crotchet 
Castle. Illustrated by F. H. Townsend, con- 
taining an Introduction by George Saints- 
bury. This volume follows the republica- 
tion of ‘‘Headlong Hall,’’ from the same 
author. The feature of the volume is Mr. 
Saintsbury’s Introduction, which supplies 
all the facts and criticism required in a per- 
sonal and literary biography of Peacock. 
In Longmans’ English Classics we 
have Washington Irving’s Tales of a Trav- 
eller, with an Introduction by Brander Mat- 
thews, Professor of Literature in Columbia 
College, and with notes and other illustra- 
tive matter, by George Rice Carpenter, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Compo- 
sition in the same college. The book is 
edited for student and class-room use, with 
notes and suggestions for both teachers and 
scholars, and published in a good, thorough 
aud attractive form. 


Lehrbuch der Biblischen Geschicte Alten 
Testaments. Von Dr. August Kébler. 
(2 Teile. Leipzig and Erlangen: Deichert. 
1894.) The completion of the bistorical 
work of Professor Kéhler, of Erlangen, 
gives to the world the most complete and 
scholarly Old Testament history extant, 
written on the basis of a careful considera- 
tion of all the claims of modern biblical 
criticism and at the same time from the 
standpoint of positive adherence to the Old 
Testament Scriptures as a revelation and 
the history of a revelation. Kéhler is an 
excellent representative of the newer con- 
servative school in Germany, who, in the 
spirit and manner of the late Delitzsch, 
unite a warm interest in the problems and 
perplexities of biblical criticism with an 
equally warm-hearted belief in the super- 
natural element in both the contents and 
the history of the sacred writings. In this 
respect, Kéhler’s work is especially adapted 
for those who are concerned as to the posi- 
tions which a fair-minded conservative 
scholarship can take over against the recon- 
struction of Old Testament political and 
religious history, especially as presented in 
the works of Wellhausen and Stade. Kéh- 
ler’s work, it is true, is not intended 
to be a reply to these, and does not 
investigate the problem from exactly 
the same standpoint, being, among other 
things, more archeological in contents ; 
but, nevertheless, the material for reply to 
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the new position of the advanced recon- 
structionists is found in the two volumes 
before us. It is a question, indeed, whether 
all conservative readers would be willing 
to make the concessions to critical views, 
both of a literary and of an historical char- 
acter, which Kéhbler is ready to make and 
does make: but this will be rather a ques- 
tion as to degree and limit and not as to 
kind and principle. Fundamentally Kohler 
in his view of the Old Testament religious 
development is the antipode of the newer 
school, and is such, not on the ground of 
blind adherence to old principles and posi- 
tions, but on the basis of a scientific and 
critical discussion of the sources involved. 
More objectionable than the matter is the 
manner. The text of the book frequently 
occupies but a few lines on each page, the 
rest being assigned to the notes. In fact, 
the latter sometimes so crowd the text 
proper that it becomes irksome for the 
reader to follow both. Then, too, the notes 
are quite often too extensive, dealing with 
text-critical and other problems in which 
only the detail specialist is interested. It is 
true that the material is nearly in all cases 
good; but here, at least, there seems to be 
too much of the good thing at times. For 
the hard-working student these volumes 
are a rare treat. 


Patriotic Citizenship. By Thomas J. 
Morgan, LL.D., ex-United States Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. (American Book 
Co. $1.00.) The author’s object in this 
mauual is to base patriotic feeling on an in- 
telligent acquaintance with the facts, ele- 
ments and principles of our history, which 
may be relied on to inspire it. It follows a 
simple catechetical method, beginning with 
the question, ‘* What is Patriotism ?” and 
giving the reply in a series of telling ex- 
amples from the great masters who have 
spoken or written on the subject. Other 
questions in the series are,‘‘ Why do we love 
our native land 2” and “Is patriotism the 
love of country only in its natural features 
—fields, forests, streams, mountains, etc. ?”’ 
From these elementary starting points the 
author leads the student on through a sub- 
stantial sketch of his country’s bistory and 
development, laying the emphasis as he ad- 
vances on the great moral and inspiring 
steps of the development, which involve in 
them the power and significance of the 
whole history. The catechetical method is 
followed to the end. The iaterrogatories 
are all framed by General Morgan, but the 
inspiring replies are collected from all 
sources wherever a reply suited to the au 
thor’s purpose could be found. The toneof the 
book is high. Thestandard of patriotic aim 
is inspiring and healthy. Empty sentiment 
is avoided, and the whole subject is kepton 
a solid and inspiring basis of high principle, 
sound theory and morality. 


Outlines of English Industrial History, 
by W. Cunninghamand Ellen A. McArthur 
(Macmillan & Co., $1.50), is an attempt 
to stake out the principal features of the 
economic development of the English people 
witbin the compiss .of@50 pages. It is not 
quite clear for what audience such a com- 
pendium is intended. We cannot suppose 
that beginners are competent to assimilate 
such condensed nutriment as this, nor do 
scholars derive any great benefit from such 
sketches. Nevertheless, the book is skill- 
fully prepared and is pleasant reading for 
those familiar with its subject. So far as 
statements of fact are concersed, the 
scholarship displayed is unimpeachable and 
even remarkable. The conclusions drawn, 
however, both as to the conditions of society 
and as to the true purposes of legislators, 
appear to us to be frequently fallacious. In 
so condensea a work itis impossible to give 
reasons at length, and,as much controverted 
matter is involved, the result cannot fail to 
arouse a good deal of dissent. We are 
bound to say, however, that the authors 
show the greatest anxiety to give due 
weight to all opinions, and that in the main 
they exhibit the genera! course of social, 
political and economical development in 
England clearly and faithfully. 


Malay Sketches. By Frank Athelstane 
Swettenham, Officier d’ Acidémie. (Mac- 
millan &Co. $2.00.) This is neithera book 
of travels nor travelers’ experiences, but a 
series of light sketches of Malay character 
and scenery by one who had spent enough 
of his life among them to know the lan- 
guage and to have brought himself into 
such a relation of equilibrium (not affection 
nor any very positively developed emotion) 
as to be able to contemplate them and their 
antics with a sort of pleasurable interest. 
Tho he is almost silent as to himself and 
the nature of his residence, we gather a few 
personal facts. In 1874 he was sent in the 
English ship of war “ Hart” to reside with 
the Sultan of Salanga, and was in the Eng- 
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lish Service. He was once reported by the 
Queen’s Commissioner to have been mur- 
dered by the Raja Lela, at Pasir SAlak. He 
writes in a facile, graceful and rather 
piquant style, but in thetone of a looker- 
on in Vienna rather than of one very much 
interested in any particular aspect of human 
affairs. The book starts well and with a 
promising sketch of the Malay : but the book 
itself contradicts these expectations, and 
leaves the reader with the old impression 
of the race and the country they live in. 


We extend a hearty greeting to every suc 
cessive number of the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography, edited by Sidney Lee, 
which has now reached Volume XLIII and 
with that volume advanced the work from 
Owens to Passelewe. (Macmillan & Co. 
$3.75 per vol.) This section of the alphabet 
is not particularly remarkable for bril- 
liant names, and is all the more helpful 
on that account, as containing information 
which is not elsewhere easily obtained. 
It contains, however, notices of the Earls 
of Oxford from the De Veres, third Earl of 
the first creation, the Pagets in long suc- 
cession,Paley, Palgrave, the fruitful family 
trees of the Palmers, Parks, Parkes, Park- 
ers, Parkhursts and Parkiusons, the Parr, 
Parry and Parsons, who in their prolific 
generations mostly monopolize the volume. 


When Love ts Done. By Ethel Davis. 
(Boston: Estes & Lauriat. $125.) Our 
presses are pouring out discontent-breeding 
novels literally by the bushel, and most of 
them are quite well written, as far as mere 
form and diction go. When Love is Done 
is no exception to the general rule; from 
first page to last the story is neatly told, 
the conversations are fairly interesting, and 
the analytical filling in comes quite up to 
the average. But what can we do with 
such astory? We throw it aside witha sigh. 
What is the use of so much polite pessi- 
mism? If our lot is so dreadfully unsatis- 
factory, why irritate us with whining over 
it? 

Bullet and Shell. By Geo. F. Williams: 
(New York: Fords, Howard & Hulburt. 
$1.50.) This isa new edition of a perennially 
interesting book. A work like this has 
little to do with literature; but it comes 
very near to being life itself—life under the 
stress of a tremendous movement whose 
romantic results could not be credited if we 
did not know theirtruth. Mr. Williams’s 
book is not history, and it is not fiction, 
from an artistic point of view; but it isa 
strong adumbration of the most memora- 
ble change which has ever come to our na- 
tional life. 


We have received Part VII of Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene. Edited by Thomas J. Wise, 
witb seven full-page and other illustrations 
by Walter Crane. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $3.00.) This elegant edition of the 
Faerie Queene has been frequently and 
fully noticed in ourcolumns. In this Part 
the standard of workmanship is maintained 
on the high level of the previous numbers. 
Mr. Crane’s illustrations lose none of their 
interest, and all the details of manufacture 
are admirably carried out. 


The Riseof Wellington. By General Lord 
Roberts, V.C. With Portrait and Plans. 
_ (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25.) With 
an introduction by the editors of .the Pall 
Mall Magazine. This little volume con- 
tains a very interesting study of Welling- 
ton, which first appeared inthe columns of 
that journal. Itisasucciuct and graphic 
outline of a great life, written with especial 
regard to its military achievements, by a 
distinguished and able officer. 


Dishonesty and Caste. By Ethel Davis. 
(Boston : Home Science Publishing Co. 60 
cents.) The author of this booklet is ear- 
nest and sincere, and much that she says is 
suggestive is not convincing. We like her 
outright, honest way of discussing the re- 
lations between the poor and the rich, the 
employer and the employé; but we fear 
that her dream of a domestic economy 
which shall do away with servants, resident 
in the house where they serve, wiil never 
come true. 


The Little Huguenot. By Max Pember- 
ton. (NewYork: Dodd, Mead & Co. 75 cents.) 
This is an attractively simple little ro- 
mance, rather of the old-fashioned sort, told 
in a straightforward, unpretentious style. 
It isastory of Fontainebleau in the latter 
part of the eighteeath century, full of inci- 
dent, sketchy, crisp and lightly interesting. 


In Camphor. By Howard Chandler 
Christy. (New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.) A pure and beautiful book full of 
sweet, sad sentiment expressed in gently 
flowing verse. We cannot call it poetry, 
but itis tender and touching rhyme, 
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A new edition of Percy White’s novel 
Mr. Bailey-Martin is issued as No. 38 in the 
attractive ‘‘Belmont Series” of Lovell, 
Coryell & Co. (Price 530 cents.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Stone & KIMBALL will publish Wal- 
ton’s Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, 
Herbert and Sanderson in one volume in 
their “‘ English Classics Series.” 


..Harper & Brothers have in prepara- 
tion an edition of Mark Twain’s works. The 
first volume, to be issued before the end of 
the year, will be ‘‘ Life on the Mississippi.”’ 


.-A sketch of the Life and Work of the 
Painter Domenico Morelli with illustra- 
tions of bis work, by Mr. Ashton R. Wil- 
lard, will soon be issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


.-Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, <tepson of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, has written an account of 
the daily life of the novelist and his family 
for the October number of Scribner’s Mag- 
azine. 





.. The Criticis convinced that the poetry 
of motion may be found on the bicycle, and 
offers twenty-five dollars for the best poem 
on the subject of bicycling or the bicycle, 
and ten dollars for the second best; the 
poems to be received not later than the last 
day of this month. 


.- The Author’s Journal with a whole- 
some fear of libel suits refrains from pub 
lishing a black list of such journals as re- 
fuse to pay for articles contributed, but it 
prints a list of such journals as are in the 
habit of paying authors for their contribu- 
tions. 


--In the Review of Reviews for Septem- 
ber may be found an especially timely illus- 
trated article by Louis Windmuller on 
“The Careless Construction and Willful De- 
struction of Buildings’; another illustrat- 
ed article treats of “The Poster in Poli- 
tics,’’ as used in the recent English elections, 
by way of a suggestion for our National 
Campaign of 1896. 


--The New England Kitchen has 
changed its name to The American Kitchen 
Magazine. This change has involved a 
change in the title of the publishing firm 
which is now the Home Science Publishing 
Company. The Company will publish, in 
addition to the magazine, books and pam- 
phliets pertaiving to the subject of science 
in the home. The excellence of the work of 
this Company may be gauged by the names 
of its members which remain as before, 
Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, Mrs. Estelle M. H. 
Merrill and Miss Anna Barrows. 


.- Bernard Quaritch, 15 Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, announces ‘‘ Old Wedgwood, the Eng- 
lish Relief Art-Work of the XVIIIth Cen- 
tury, made by Josiah Wedgwood, at Etru- 
ria in Staffordshire, 1760-1795,’ royal folio, 
with sixty illustrations. These illustrations 
are drawn from the best-known examples in 
public and private collections, and are 
printed in color so as to give the effect of 
tint, relief and shade of the originals; the 
text is by Mr. F. Rathbone, of South Ken- 
sington. This work will be issued in eight 
parts, at a guinea each, to subscribers only. 
The first three parts are now ready. 


..-Among the annopncements of Messrs. 
Way & Williams, new publishers of Chica- 
go, are * Pauland Virginia of a Northern 
Zone,’’ translated from the Danish of 
Holger Drachmann ; “ Little Leaders,’’ be- 
ing a series of leading editorials published 
in The Dial during the past three years, by 
Mr. William Morton Payne; “ Russian 
Fairy Tales,” translated by R. Nisbet Bain ; 
** Volunteer Grain, a collection of fugitive 
poems by Mr. Frances F. Browne, of The 
Dial; **Queen Helen, and Other Poems,” 
by Mr. John Vance Cheney ; and Shelley’s 
version of ‘The Banquet’ or ‘ Symposi- 
um” of Plato. These will all be among the 
first publications of this new house. 


-+--The Magazine of Poetry.and Liter- P 


ary Review avers that The Century for July 
contains three examples of how bad a son- 
net must be to be found “ available” by a 
great monthly magazine. It iseasy enough 
fora literalist to pick to pieces figures of 
speech ; but no critic need fall afoul of the 
poetry in this month’s Century, which con- 
tains, notably,a rare and rarely beautiful 
poem by Will H. Thompson, “‘ Together 
Against the Stream,” a tribute to his 
brother Maurice. Maurice Thompson him- 
self is represented by a stirring war poem, 
“The Ballad of Chickamauga”; while 
James Jeffrey Roche supplies a ballad of 
the sea, ‘‘The Constitution’s Last Fight,” 
illustrated by Howard Pyle. 


-...The first number of The American 


by the University Press Division of the 
Chicago University. Its editor is Albion 
W. Small, with whom are associated 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederic Starr, 
George KE. Vincent, Marion Talbot, Charles 
Zeublin, and William I. Thomas. The 
Journal will be issued bi-monthly, sub- 
scriptions $200 a year. The table of con- 
tents of this first issue reads as follows: 
“The Era of Sociology, editorial; The 
Place of Sociology among Sciences, L. F. 
Ward; Is our Republica Failure? Harry 
Pratt Judson; The Relation of Anthro- 
pology tothe Study of History, George E. 
Fellows ; English and American Christian 
Socialism, Paul Monroe; Christian Soci- 
ology, Shailer Mathews; The Civic Fed- 
eraton of Chicago. Albion W. Small; 
Seminar Notes.” Other periodicals pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press 
are The Journalof Political Economy, pub- 
lished quarterly, about 140 pages, price $3 00 
per year for this continent : The Journal of 
Geology, a semi-quarterly, 120 pages, the 
same price: The Astrophysical Journal, 
illustrated, 100 pages, ten issues per year, 
$4.00, and Hebraica, a quarterly, about 60 
pages, at $3.00. 
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Edith. A Story of ——, Bv Harry M. 
Johnson. 654x444, 84. Boston: ‘Arena 
Publishing Ess supskes aveesebasaresesereseass 
The Temperance Fourth Reader. For Families 
and Schools. By Julia wotetr Wright. 7% 
x5, pp. 76. New York he National Tem- 
perance Society and Publishing House...... 
The House of Hollister. By Fannie FE. New- 
berry. 734x5, pp. 280. Boston: A. Brad- 
BF BP Civ ccncnce cvecsesdcseuecnesacconscecsoosees 
Wood Island Light; or, Ned Sanford’s Refuge. 
By James Otis. 784x544, pp. 246. The same. 
The Youth's Classical Dictionary for Boys and 
Girls. Containing Brief and Accurate Ac- 
counts of the Proper Names Mentioned in 
Classical Literature. Edited with an Intro. 
duction by Edward S. Ellis. M. ,.. Niesiited 
pp. 28. New York : The Woolfali C 
From the Memoirs of a Minister . France, By 
Stanley eyman. 74¢x5, 345. New 
York: "Lonemans, Green & € o pesessensosesee 
The Gore of Buddha. According to Old Rec- 
ds. By sey —— Third Edition, Re- 
vised. xx: pp. xiv, 275. Chicago: The 
Open ‘Court ed PETES is scseushainexcanas 
International Education Series. The Mottoes 
and Commenturies of Friedrich Froebel’s 
Mother Play. Mother Communings and 
Mottoes Rendered into Verse by Henrietta 
R. Eliot. Prose Commentaries Translated 
apd Accompanied with an Introduction 
Susan E.% of the Philosophy of Froebel, by 
Blow. Tex. pp. xv, 316. New 
:D. Appleton & TN ebkésusnnseses ecssece 
Out of Due Season. A Mezzotint. 
Sergeant. 734x5, pp. 3)6. The same.......... 
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History of Our Country. Text Boek for Schools. 
By Oscar Cooper, LL.D., Harry F. Estell 
and Leonard Lmaen. T1Ex544, pp. vi, 441. 
BD Si cov cbens ce nenscnduesssseccesssesnceresse 
Sentimental Studies, and A Set of Village 
Tales. By Hubert Crackanthorpe. 8x54, pp. 
288. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons........ 
In Camphor. Illustrated by Howard Chandler 
Christy. 8x64, pp. 101. The same 
God Forsaken. A Novel. 
746x5, po. vili, 354. The same......... ........ 
The ‘en - the Lord, on How to Use lt. By 
D. — 6x3, Dp. x, 88. Dayton, O., 
w. x hue Lane ShOhESEbeSSSp pekus baaeeeCieses 
AtHand. A Socket Vocabulary of Daily Duty 
and Privilege for the Use of arin 
Young People. By M. R. Drury, D.D., with 
an introduction by Francis E. Clark, D.D. 
6x3, pp. viii, 122. The same 
Tannbiuser and the Tournament of Song at 
Wartburg. Romantic Opera in Three Acts. 
Written and Com Richard Wagner. 
Edited and transiated Va English by Sata: 
ee 11x8, pp. 343. New York: 
rm 
The Book of the Fair. Part Ten. 16'x13. Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. The Bancroft Co.. 
A Spelt Girl. By Florence Warden. 74¢x5, 
. 286. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Co. 
i. Seambeiet®. By A. Hulme Beaman. With 6 
Basie, DD. (Public Men of To-day Series.) 
4 pp. 240. New York : Frederick Warne 
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Pons in Vocal Expression. Course I. Prin 
ciples of Thinking in the Modulation of the 
Voice By 3S. 3S. Curry, Ph.D. 8x53, pp. iv, 
282. Boston : School of ne peetehensee 
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Are We Losin en West? By ao A. Green, 
734x5, pp. 31. Boston: Chas. E. Brown & Co. 
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slature. 
Hartford : The Fowler & Miller Co........... 


Harper’s Book of Facts. A Classified History 
of the World, cebrocing Ys science, Litera- 
y 


Pp. 286. Nashville, Tenn.: 
ae a M. E. Church Sunday- 


ture and Art. Compiled gecoes H. Will- 
sey. Edited by Chariton T. wis. 11x8, 
pp. %4, New York: Harper & be Seseuseces 


The Front Yard, and Other Italian Stories. B 
Constance Fenimore  danenaue Illustrated. 
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My Brother and ° mM Selected Pa agers on Social 

Topics. By Farrar. Hughes, Gladden, Gus- 
tafson, Ely, Cable, Riis, Mitchell x 
Hehrends. With an Introduction by W: 
Ingraham Haven. 734x5, 303. 
peng —- Faton; Cincinnati : 
Cornish Stories, By Mark Guy Pearse. 
trated by Charles Tresidder. 7x5, pp. 175. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


LECTURES ON APPENDICITIS, 


AND NOTES ON OTHER SUBJECTS. By ROBERT 
T. MORRIS,M.D author of “How we Treat Wound 8 
To-day.” With many illustrations by HARRY 
MACDONALD, M.D. 8vo, cloth. $2.00. 

For sale by all medical booksellers. 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers 
NEW YORK. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


New 
Crans- 














A NEW AND CONTINUOUS STORY, 


A Galloway Herd. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


author of “The Stickit Minister,” “The Raiders,’’ 
“ The Lilac Sunbonnet,”’ “ The Men of the 
Moss-Hags,”’ etc. 


12mo. 280 pages. Cloth, $1; Paper, 50c. 


“ A GALLOWAY HERD” ts somewhat in the vein of 
“The Lilac Sunbonnet ’—that is to say, it is a love 
story, yet with a good deal of the pode: 4 theological 
charactrrization and presentments of the rugged 
Galloway tyves of the reverent Scottish peasant. 
common to the stories in ** The Stickit Minister,” 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, 


112 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
THE WORKS 
OF 


Rev. ANDREW MURRAY 
AUTHOR'S EDITION. 


Abide in Christ. Thoughts on the w41rY Life 
of Fellowship with God. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Like Christ Thoughts on the Btessed Life of 
Conformity to God. l6mo, cloth, $1. 

With Christ in_ the School of Prayer. 

Thoughts on our me = for the Ministry of In- 
tercession. 16mo, cloth, #1 00. 

The Children of Christ. Thoughts for Chris- 
tian Parents on the * en of the Home 
Life. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

‘The Spirit ef Christ. Thoughts on the Indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit in the Believer and the 
Charch. 1I6mo, clot 

The New Life. Words ot God for Young Disciples 
of Christ. 16mo, cloth, $1.00 

Why Do You Not Believe? 16mo, cloth, 75c. 

Be Perfect. A message from the Father in Heav- 
en to His Uhildren on Earth. Meditations for a 
Month. 16mo, cloth, Tic. 

The Hotleas of All, The Presence of God. The 

ere of Christ’s aeiphonry in Heaven and our 
L te and Service on Earth. A Devotional Expo- 
sition of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 8vo, cloth, 





Let Us Draw Nigh. The Waytoa Life Abiding 
Continually in the Secret of God's Presence. 
16mo, cloth, 60c. 


The twelve chapters that form this bonk are selec- 
tions from the volume, “ The Holiest of All.” 


Any of the above will be sent by mail on receipt of the 
price. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., 
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HOLYOKE. 


NEW YORK. 





They are alike evidence of culture. 
papers are made by the WHITING PAPER COMPANY, at Holyoke, Mass., who 
are the largest manufacturers in the world. 
suit the pen of the ready (or unready) writer—over 500 varieties to select from. 


Ask your dealer to show you samples of WHITING’S STANDARD PAPERS 


CHICAGO. 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW York. 


“ The name of the Whiting Pdper Company on a bor of stationery isa guarantee of excellence.” 


GOOD ENGLISH AND GOOD STATIONERY 


The finest correspondence 


There are WHITING papers to 


PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. 
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D, Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


The 
Mottoes and Commenta- 
ries of Friedrich Froe- 
bel’s Mother Play. 


‘*Mother Communings and Mottoes,” ren- 
dered into English Verse by HENRIETTA 
R. ELIoT, and “ Prose Commentaries,” 
translated by SusAN E. BLow. With 48 
full-page dllustrations. Vol. 31, Inter- 
national Education Series. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


The increased interest in kindergarten work and 
the demand for a clearer exposition of Froebel’s phi- 
losophy than has heretofore appeared, have ma‘e a 
new version of the “ Mother Play ” an imperative ne- 
cessity. No one is better equipped for sucb a work than 
Miss Blow, as her late book, “ Symbolic Education,” 
has attested. In the “‘ Mottoes and Commentaries ” 
the original pictures have been faithfully repro- 
duced, except where bad drawing rendered slight 
changes necessary. It is an attractive volume of a 
convenient size, and a book of specific value to moth- 
ers as well as to teachers of every grade. It will be 
followed shortly by another volume containing the 
songs and games, 


Not Counting the Cost. 

By TAsMA. No. 175, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


This novel seems likely to be accounted the most 
ambitious work of its talented and successful author. 
The literary value of her work has been abundantly 
recognized, but ‘“‘ Not Counting the Cost” is certain 
to add to her reputation and increase her popularity. 


Out of Due Season. 
A Mezzotint. By ADELINE SERGEANT. No. 
176, Town and Country Library. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


The Development of Miss Sergeant’s power is well 
shown in this strong and significant study of life and 
character. 


The Watter’s Mou’. 


By BRAM STOKER. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


This is a singularly dramatic story of the English 
coast, worked out with excellent command of force- 
fal motives and an abundant power of graphic de- 
scription, 


12mo. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


MUSIC. 


MUSIC for CHOIRS 


‘¢ Anthem Tribute” 


By L.O. Emerson. Just published. A new anthem 
book of uncommon interest and excellence. The 
fifty-three pomporiciona | Li. = bean have 

n com 
amateur choirs, wand will be found fluent. melodious, 
and impressive ina high degree. An attractive va- 
riety of theme and treatment is a copectal feature. 
8, $1.00, Postpaid. 
Per éea. #0. du, Not Postpaid. 


**McIntosh’s Anthems” 

A new collection of rare completeness -_ excel- 

lence. 110 pieces. Kound or character note: 
rds, $1.0v, Rectnate, 
Per des.’ $9.00, Not Postpaid. 

*‘Sunday Anthems” 
By W. O. Perkins. ares. the latest choir 

music from the best sources. 

Boards, $1 00, Postpaid. 
Per doz. ue Not Postpaid, 


*Emerson’s Easy Anthems” 


. Boards, 8) Cents, Postpaid. 
Per doz. $7.20, Not Postpaid. 


“Trowbridge Collection ” 
A comprehensive collection Ls standard music. 


75 Cents, Postpaid. 
Per dos. "86. 75, Not Post Paid. 


*“ Emerson’s Choice Anthems ”’ 


Boards, $1.00, Restos. 
Per doz. $9.00, Not Postpaid. 


*‘ Gabriel’s Anthem ” 


8, $1.00, Postpaid, 
Not Postpaid. 


Standard Piano Methods 


< eeaaerews yd open sl 














Per doz. on ea. 


=. The recogeised ste: tandard among music-teach- 


500,000 Cf _ old edition sold. American or 
foreign fingeri $3.00. 


“New England Conservatory 


Method” 

The official book of py ~ instruction in this famous 
school. _American ‘oreign fingering. Three 
paris, Each $1.50; Gommboss $3.00. 

** Bellaks’ Analytical Method” 

Paper, 75 Cents ; Boards, $1.00. 


Full descriptive circulars of any book, on appli- 
cation. Correspondence solicited. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Boston 


C.H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. J. E. DITSON & CO,, Phila* 





3. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers,Cincinnati,O, 
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FOR 4SERMONS 

The Newspaper Sermon 

Association rofit- 

making , labor OY to 

inspire right vies) offers $20, $150, $1.0 and re- 

spectively for the 4 best short, non- Saas ser- 

mons. biting wd copecially for five million Sunday 

newspaper readers—a vast cathedral in which the 

sermon Pather | than the reputation commands an au- 

dience. To be jn pong al over signature. Manuscript 

must be received by N 1. For full particulars ad- 

dress immediately, Newspaper Sermon Association, 
13 School St., Boston. 


FLMER H., DEARTH “87%nienzo™ 
Prompt service. Lowest prices, 
REMINGTON BROS. of Pittsburg and New 


York place advertising for the best schools and col- 
leges in America. Write them forinformation. 


STATIONERY ETC. 




















DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Seaons, Fi [mpqacod Novel- 
es 
Union Square 36 East rath § Street New York 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


EDUCATION. 
MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Conn. 2th year. Primary Intermedi- 
ate, and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, 
and the Langua es. Careful attention to morais and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 

















Boston, Boylston, cor. Bosheley. Back Bay 
School, CA. Buildin 
£8. ory school of the highest 
grade. [ts certificate admits te all colleges acce Roche 
certificates. Pupils sent yearly to im i 
melee? (direct opposite) Harvard and 


versities, W —~y4 and Smith, Law aan totedioal 
Sao a ie i omnes provided. Seaegaaees for- 
ward welfth year ns Septembe 

a'YLOR, EMERITTE & HAGAR. 





“* Lost yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sun- 
set, two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond min- 
ut No reward is offered, for they are gone forever.’ 
HORACE MANN. 


The Bordentown 


Female College 


aims to utilize every minute of the College 
year in the development of body, mind 
and character. Your daughter may pass 
a busy life of work and play with us— 
enough of each to make the other neces- 
sary, and the girl cultured and happy. 


Let us mail you our Catalogue. Write us full 
about your daughter, and we will be — fran’ 

with you. §400a year. Bordentown, % 4 
REV. J. W. BLAISDELL, 
FREDERICK T 


7 resident, 
. SHULTZ, A.M., Hlead ‘Master. 


NEW blames N. Y., 11 W, 86TH STREET 


- Central Par iy alates 

THE JACO) th SCHOOL, senoat or Gin. 
ML FRO Princi- 
pals. Fall term begins October im ‘Srasias on 
Dpplication. 


Lyndon Hall School. 
For Young Ladies. 46th year. College p-eparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


The Leading Conservatory of America 
Car. Cpe Director. 

Founded in 1853 by 

E. Tourjée. 



















giving full information. 
Frank W. Hats, General Manager. 


N. Y. U. Evening 
Oct. 1,9. LL.B. a ter 3 


Law School yore. 1. eines 
AUSTIN ABBOTT. L 

Address for catalogue, REGIS 

Washington Square, Kast, or 


Vice Dean, CLARENCE D. ASHLEY, 
207 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 
Peekskill, N. Y. 62d year. Send for illustrated cat- 
alogue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


70th Fad of Academy, 16th of Home. Preparation 
for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 
aie References required 


H. Root, Principal, 
Seven Gables — to their physica 

as higher mental cal 
ture. Boating, stately wenn, t~—~ 4 appointed 
building. Gymnasiam. A thoroughly modern school. 
Native French and German Teachers; 20th year. 
Certificate admits to Smith. Direct trains from New 
York. Address for Catalogue Mrs. Sarah 8, 
Westcott, Principal. Bridgeton, N. J. 


pee GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga Springs, 

Graduating, College and University pre- 

jo angeent | and optional courese for young women, 
Ist year. $325. CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D. Pres’t. 


TROY FEMALE SEMINARY 


This famous school will be reopened asa boarding 
school on September 25th, 1895, and will be under the 
fae of Miss Mary Alice Knox, B.A., for the past 

ears Professor in Wellesley ualeae “aul inqui- 
vies ‘Should be addressed to 
MISS MARY ALICE KNOX, 
Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 


WESTMINSTER LADIES’ SEMINARY, 








(Formerly ag 
Law_ School). O 








@ reenwich, Conn. 





FOR GIRLS of all 











ort Wayne, Ind, Especially Home-like. Ful 
Stady. Music, Art, Modern Languages 
and Elocution. 


Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 
West WALNU® STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 2%h Year. Is provided for 
ee education in Collegiate, Eclectic and 
reparatory Departments; alsoin Music, Art and Elo- 
cution. Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St.,Phila. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 6lst year begins Sept. 12, 1895. 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments. Fine yy? Labo atory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. gene for illustrated prospectus to 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


ANDOVER, Tweotosieal SEMINARY. 

















next Seminary 

h. ning RR ny os 4 br M. » Gatelegns 
or poy int ormation ay 
EGBERT C. SMYT resident of the Faculty. 





* 
oe ALLEN, Prin.,Bradford ae 


Chauncy-Hall School. | é 


(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of allages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, for business and for 
college. Special students received into all 
regular classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by 
laboratory work. Instruction is given in 
Sloyd. There is Military Drill for boys. 
Upper classes begin Sept. 18. 

593 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston. 








I8S DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Morristown, New Jersey, re-opens fe tember 
2th. Nearness to New York affords s advan- 
es. Certificate admits to Smith, cilesley and 
Baltimore College. Musicandart. Resident native 
French and German teachers. Boarding pupils, $700. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 
BOARDING AND DAY — FOR GIRLS. 


RE-OPENS OCTOBER 3 
735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


DRISLER SCHOOL 


No. 9 East 49th Street. 
FRANK DRISLER, A.M., Principal. 


A select school for a limited number of boys. Four 
—- pupils received into the principal’s family. 


ae re 


‘ _ location. stu 
lag lies mata al gonna of a, Ae ae, 
etc., A. ome care te su 
POTTER, D. 














Rev. L. D. , Chie, 
'DGEPORT, CONN 
Belden Hill Gontenty ter Girls. Regular 
and elective courses, College preparation. Address 


Miss EMILY N2&LSON, 
Miss ANNA E. PLYMPTON, 


Granger’ Piace School 


f Principais. 








For YOUNG LADIES. Established 1876. 
: . CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 





| UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 PARK AVE., NEW YORK. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, September 
th, 1895. The facult; will Leap ppplicants for 


ev. FRANCIS 
gat 4P.M. Stu- 


tiureany 
u o. 0, East 70th 


dents * rect their 
Street. 


ggage to N 2 





° YALE DIVINITY SOURCE. 
EW HAVEN, CON 
Term opens September %th. The school offers many 
University advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion, address Prof. G. B. STEVENS, New Haven, Conn. 











4, 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE WORLD 


FURN Saar 
SCHOOL" come cee 








HALL’S BALSAM 
— CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALUw’s BatsaM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine ; ; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the patient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall's Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 


STRAR, University | 
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RAILWAY REORGANIZATION. 


WHEN the poet wrote ‘‘hope springs 
eternal in the human breast,” he uttered a 
truth which has a bearing commercially. 
In a short time losses are forgotten, confi- 
dence revives, credit is restored, and grad- 
ually tbe nation runs on toward full pros- 
perity. The reorganization plans of impor- 
tant railways already promulgated or about 
tobe put out,are reminders of past mistakes 
and past misfortunes ; but the main com- 
ment in the mouths of financial people is 
relief that the old mass of stuff is about 
to be cleared away. These financial men 
know that when affairs are down at the 
bottom, then values will begin to improve, 
Hence radical reorganizations, if arrived 
at after full investigation, and if fair to 
the commercial position of the properties, 
are now received with very little criticism. 

Another reason for the general favor of 
the public toward such plans is because of 
a change in sentiment on the relative 
rights of bondholders and stockholders. 
Every one recollects the success of the 
plan for reorganizing the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fé in 1889. That plan put 
the burden on the bondholders of decreas- 
ing the obligatory charges and increasing 
the amount of capitalization through the 
issue of a mags of income bonds ; thus the 
stock escaped assessment. Even the 
holders of the first mortgage 7¢ bonds on 
the main line in Kansas were induced to 
exchange their undoubted priority for a 
share in the new ‘“ blanket” 4¢’s—a thing 
which it is unlikely could be done again. 

The reorganization of the Richmond 
Terminal Company by Drexel Morgan & 
Co. was conducted on an opposite theory. 
A thc rough investigation was made of the 
earning capacity and relative worth of the 
different parts of the unwieldy system, 
and the bonds on those parts which un- 
qnestionably earned their charges, were 
not disturbed. In this way the bonds and 
shares which had little intrinsic value were 
asked to give upsome of their paper worth, 
and to take the place in the New Consoli- 
dated Southern Railway to which their 
merits entitled them. Another conspic- 
uous success in the same line was the 
reorganization of the New York and New 
Eogland, wherein an assessment was lev- 
ied on the common stock, for which noth- 
ing was given in return but the enhanced 
value which, it was thought, would flow 
from the formation of a really strong com- 
pany. Asaresult the shares of the new 
company are selling to-day at a higher 
price than was the stock of the old com- 
pany with the assessment added—show- 
ing conspicuously what good may come 
from a radical, tho sound, rehabilitation 
of a corporation’s finances. 

Another instance is the recent one of 
the plan put out to reorganize the Erie 
system—a company whose bankruptcies 
and vicissitudes afford a chapter in Amer- 
ican Corporation history more thrilling— 
and in some respects more disgraceful— 
than can be found in any novel. In this 
new plan Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. pur- 
sue the same course so successful in Rich- 
mond Terminal matters. The real situa- 
tion of the Erie system is faced ; no more 
bookkeeping is allowed to make losses ap- 
pear as profits; the money needed to 
provide terminals and cut down grades 
is acknowledged and provided for ; the 
dependence of the Erie upon through 
freight is confessed ; the weakness of the 
control which the company has exercised 
over its Western connections under bur- 
densome leases, is rectified ; altogether, so 
far as one can see, the new Erie cor- 
poration will begin its career with a sub- 
stantial groundwork and prospect for 
success to which the old system has 
always been a stranger. 

The point to which attention may prop- 
erly be directed is the fact that these re- 
organizations put the relations of bond and 
shareholder in a clear light. Shares of 
stock in a corporation are not “‘ securi- 
ties”; enly bonds are properly so-called. 
Owners of shares are partners in the en- 

terprise, and entitled to all the profits or 
to share in the losses. The position of the 
bondholder is quite different. He is a 
creditor of the company and of the share- 
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nolders. He has loaned them money at a 
low rate of interest, and at a fixed rate, 
because he cannot participate in the prof- 
its, however large. He is concerned with 
the success of the company only so far as 
the safety of his loan goes. Security is 
the one thing the bondholder demands 
and to obtain it he is willing to accept a 
small return annually. 

On the other hand, the company (the 
shareholders acting through their own 
elected directors) wishes to borrow be- 
cause it can pay in dividends the sums it 
may save by obtaining loans at a low inter- 
est rate. To take an illustration: A com- 
pany with $100,000 capital, allin shares, is 
earning $6,000 a year and paying 6¢ divi- 
\dends. If it had but borrowed $50,000 at 
5¢ and had $50,000 in shares, it could, on. 
the same total capital as before, pay 7% in 
dividends. Good financiering has thus 
increased the shareholders’ profit, while 
also giving to investors opportunity for 
safe lending. But the shareholders, who 
get the benefit of this modern system of 
corporation credit, should not complain 
if, in times of depression, the bondholders 
insist upon the payment of the interest 
and principal, as due. 


oo 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


VeRY little change can be observed in 
the business situation. There is, however, 
a continued marked tendency toward im- 
provement. Reports from all parts of 
the interior are favorable, and every indi- 
cation points to a brisk fall trade. The 
cotton crop is both late and short, which 
somewhat retards improvement at the 
South ; but even there the situation is 
vastly better than a year ago. In the 
wheat and corn belts, especially in the 
latter, there is a very hopeful feeling, and 
local merchants are stocking up freely in 
anticipation of a good fall and winter 
business. This fact is strongly emphasized 
by the statements of Chicago leading dry- 
goods merchants, who say that their busi- 
ness thus far this season is 40 to 50¢ 
ahead of last year, and larger than for the 
last two years. The industrial situation 
is showing decided improvement. Few 
complaints are now heard about lack of 
employment; wages are higher, and the 
textile and iron industries are showing 
exceptional activity. Manufacturers are 
frequently obliged to proceed with extra 
caution because of the strength of raw 
materials, or until they are assured of 
better prices, and in many cases demand 
has already been checked by the advance 
in values. As aresult speculation is more 
prudent, for the time being at least, and 
the threatened outbreak of a buying fever 
is postponed. The continued unfavorable 
condition of the foreign exchanges and the 
consequent efflux of gold exerts a deter. 
rent effect on business, for it is evident 
to thinking men that, unless something is 
done to permanently remove the source of 
weakness in the Treasury, a crisis of some 
sort must be faced. There is no immedi- 
ate cause for fear in this respect, and the 
forces for recovery are strong enough to 
counteract this drawback for some time 
to come. Still the day of reckoning cannot 
be forever deferred with impunity, and 
none are better aware of this fact than 
those who control the purse strings in 
London and New York. 





Nearly $5,000,000 gold was exported last 
week, making $21,500,000 since the pres- 
ent movement began. Meanwhile, the 
supply of bills continues exceedingly 
small, consisting mainly of gold bills, 
Merchandise exports are small and im- 
ports heavy, while Europe continues to 
sell our securities. All predictions regard- 
ing the exchange market have failed, and 
the time of gold imports is likely to be de- 
ferred by the large short interest in ex- 
change. Nobody is disposed just at pres- 
ent to predict when gold shipment will 
stop and imports begin ; but the grain and 
cotton movement can hardly be much 
longer deferred, tho there are those who 
do not look for any sudden revival of for- 
eign demand for these staples. In spite 
of these adverse conditions, and the fact 
that the Treasury reserve is down to the 
$100,000,000 limit, prices on the Stock Ex- 
change were generally higher. This was 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


explained by public confidence in the 


Syndicates’ protection of the Treas- 
ury, and the strong reviving  ten- 
dency of business. American invest- 
ors do not entertain the same ap- 
prehension regarding our Treasury and 
currency systems that foreigners do. They 
believe that some expedient will be forth- 
coming to tide over emergencies ; hence 
the late successful manipulation of the 
stock market. The strongest shares were 
the low-priced specialties, especially the 
heavy corn carriers in the Southwest. In 
the Grangers there was more or less real- 
izing, and St. Paul weakened under heavy 
foreign sales. Railroad earnings are im- 
proving again, after several weeks of poor 
returns, 44 roads reporting an increase of 
over 3z for the fourth week of August. 
The coal shares also developed more activ- 
ity, owing to reports of an impending set- 
tlement which were not confirmed. 
Dealings in Reading appeared to be stim- 
ulated by the expectation that the new 
plan would soon be made public. The Erie 
plan made exceptionally smooth progress, 
and is deemed a success. The money 
market shows a firmer tone, the result of 
increased speculation of crop demands 
and of gold exports. Call,loans on stock 
collateral ruled 1@2¢. Time money was 
quoted at 14@23¢ for one to five months. 
The supply of commercial paper is in- 
creasing, but banks are less ready pur- 
chasers in view of the larger demands 
from country correspondents which are 
expected later on. 





BANK STOCKS, 

Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing September 7th, were: 
eT eh er i esksconwnecce 235 

The following is a comparison of the 


averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Sept. 7. Aug.3l. Increase 
LO@DS. ....+..+000 $518,365.80 $513,259,800 $5,106,000 
Specte.........005 64,427,103 65,364, 200 #937, 100 
Legal tenders... 114,633,500 117,518,200  *2,884,700 
Deposits. 576,855,300 574,929,900 1,925,400 
Circulation..... ° 13,505,990 13,355.8 30 159,100 


The following shows the relation t- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 











Specie.........000 $64,427,100 $65,364,200 * $937,100 
Legal tenders.... 114,633,500 117,518,200 *2,884,70) 
Total reserve.. $179,060,600 $182,882,400 *§3,821,80 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 144,213,825 143,732,475 481,350 
Surp. reserve... $34,346,775 $39,149,925 * 64,303,150 
* Decrease. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows : 


Sept. Sth, 18M—Surplus............scsseeresees $61,934,275 
Sept. 9th, 1893—Surplus.............ccees-seeee 2,966,325 
Sept. 10th, I892—Surplus.......scccsccscccccesece 4,781,975 
Sept. 12th, 1891—Surplus ...........0.--ssccccee 8,722,775 


Sept. 13th, 1890—Deficiency.............ssceceee 3,306,925 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were quoted as fol- 
lows : 


Bid. Asked 
_ eee eT 9646 “ 
ee 123% «123% 
ET OR; TIER wensncsscnesoscncstonsnconnl 123 12344 
en lg 1 
48, COUPONS... ...0.ceeeeeeeesvese wees scesecscce M2 1:1284 
Mow Ge, Registered. ...0.cocccccccccccescece ll NG 
Oe ee 5% «11644, 
CAFFENCY GS, 1BVS.....00..ccccrescessescovcoces 100 oe 
CUETERSY Ga, BBB...0. . cecccoccccccccccccces 10134 
OSRTORGY GA, TAT ..ccccvcccsecsccccvevccccccesl 104 
CUFTeNCy 66, 1808. ........cee-ccevecene eoceee 7% 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Reported by C. I. Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 


t. When due 
Name of Co.— Div.jand Lpezanie. Bid. Askd. 
Am. He Nowe So Sc. p. 8.|Q. M. June, '%... 49g 4556 
do. preferred paogsess 2 |May, 1983......... 31 
££ J SL ee eee areeees Mg 2 
do. preferred......... 3 ROE 
Biackwell’s D. T. Co.. 3 -&J.July,15 6 17 





RE concen cheep on F. & A., 1945....... 1044 
Celluloid Co........... 1 |Q. M., Sept. "9%. .65 7 
Ur. B.) Co...... od = “%- 7 = 

*do. 2d, preferred 6 ¢ F. Aug. "95... 98 ae 
Eppens, 8.W., Co..... 2 . F., Aug., %.. 3 
a Co. ‘s i eer ee ‘2 4 
do. Pl cssesnses . M. " 
do. Sst m esscccece oes fess pocsbe | 2 
H June, 1893........ 33¢ 
« . M. Mch., "93... 27 

J. July, '%5....1164¢ 118 
Sept., "0. 5356 Sr 
@ 8. 19a ..... 9 3 
eeeereee os é 
©2000 -c0eececcece & 868 
An. Aug., 1895... .. . 
9. J., July, "%... .. 
43 dep 795. 1BTIG 18316 
¢: 3. 3uiy. 5....200 225 
ebruary, 1383... 6 8 
Q. M. June,™...50 & 
Q. F.. Nov. 2. Gi 66 
an. m’thly. 
an bev. 1884... Hs Ree 
oénb nh >enmeeisaae “a 2 
M.& N., May, '% 84 806 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. quote 
rates as follows: 


60 days. 3 days. 
Pcs ck besbiobbcnreessenes: ones 4.394¢ 4.946 
Se en 5.15 5.1354 
IU iccsccbeicssccccbeccsvsssscovecs 5.15 5.1384 
Berlin, reichsmarks................. 9554 964 
Amsterdam, guilders................ My u% 


CITY BANK STOCES. 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 


Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked, 
AMOFIOR. ccccccccccccsescscce 215% 210 cece 
American Exchange....... 184¢ 188 
BOWSEY ..occcccccccccecesccccs 291 240 
Broadway.......scccccsecies Buse 240 260 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ 160 155 165 
Central National........... 11 119 122 
Chase National 22% 500 coos 

ResOeeebn pes +0 store 34U 350 400 
RINNE. nc 0rcscnccscecece vo 4,205 4,100, 4,300 
Do cvcvcccscnsscce covccceses 462 440 
INET =. vccccnecsessocesesss 135 140 
Colum bia...........ceeseeees 206 eee 
CommMerce........cceee cere 188 188 
Continental 132 125 
Corn Exchange..... ....... 236 285 ae 
East River........ccocccccces 138 10 1 
Eleventh Ward .......... 275 200 oose 
Misesbseesesoscsccsveesescs 320 acne cove 
Fifth Avenoe..........0..++ 3,230 2,700 cove 
First National............. 50 2,700 oean 
First National of S.I...... 11634 120 130 
Fourteenth Street 170 170 eoce 
Fourth National............ 137 ooce 187 
IIE putdosnssees Kocnce 1106-10 .... eoce 
Gallatin National.... ..... 305 300 315 
Garfield National..... .. 140 350 se 
German American......... 113 15 130 
German Exchange......... 400 Li6 cose 
Germania. .........c00..s000 400 400 435 
Greenwich.......... ..sse0- 17544 150 sabe 
er re » il 310 3 
Hide and Leather.......... we cece 10 
Hudson River.............4 150 150 eeee 
Importers’ and Traders’... 517 515 600 

p09 seeveseanenseperoeces 142% 135 pee 
Leather Manufacturers’... 170 170 exes 
STEO cccsvccnss seccsescees 116 110 125 
Lincoln National........ 613 600 oben 
Manhattan..........sse0 sees 196 195 ers 
Market and Fulton......... 220 210 seen 
Mechanics’...........-.++++- 188 185 eek 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 140% cone 140 
Mercantile..........ss0ssee0- 184 170 200 
Merchants’.......cccccsscoee 137% us oeee 
Merchants’ Exchange...... 10 110 
Metropolitan................ 3% 2 7 
Metropolis. ....0......0e.eeee 435 40) 465 
Mount Morris..........+00++ 190 100 cove 
Murray Hill........ 305 oose eeee 
BIASBRR. .ccccccccoscese cocces 164 10 eens 
BOW WEEK. ccccccccccoccccscce 235 231 240 
New York County.......... 530 58u ones 
New York Nat. Exchange. 108 100 12 
SI wesnscacscncccesssseves 121 120 cove 
Nineteenth Ward......... 45 12 130 
North America............. 140 138 150 
OEISRBAL .....0.00-cccoccscccccece Wise 200 250 
PACIIC...0.00000 seove scoccee 25so 185 200 
BRE iccce scvccsrccscssccessecs 211% 272 300 
BORIS. ..000cccrccccccsceces 249 eove oese 
PREMIE. .ccccvccccccecccescece 6 115 125 
RepubDlic.......ccse.cee aves 156 151 162 
Seaboard National ....... 168 166 cece 
Second National... ........ 350 300 
Seventh National........... LI 5 
Shoe and Leather.......... 7 ot 
BIBT. cccccccce « soesccccecons 315 300 cece 
Southera National.......... 150 140 oss 
State of New York.......... 112 110 115 
Third National............ oo 105 105 coe 
Tradesmen’s................ 93 9% anne 
Twelfth Ward.............. 1% ones 1 
TIGR. cnncccccccocccscvcse os 1905¢ 200 oreo 
Union Square........ .... 1% 200 eee 
United States National.... 1% 180 210 
Western National lll 1124 113 
West Side................008 23u ose 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

...»Lhe New Engiand Loan and Trust 
Company, of 34 Nassau Street, offers its 
own debenture bonds bearing 6% interest, 
payable semiannually. Tne company has 
a capital of $825,000 and a surplus of 
$100,000. 


... Judge Freedman has, we think, very 
wisely, decided that a receivership created 
to protect a solvent corporation from the 
annoyance of creditors, but not for the 
purpose of closing it up, is null and void. 

....The following securities were sold 
at auction : 

108 shares Manhattan Elevated Railway.11344@% 


10 shares Bank of America..... a beepieesaneetl 215% 
$10,000 Old Dominion Steamship Co., 6% bonds, 

II necntn nn: 4nsenesecnebesece 101% 
2% shares Mich. Peninsular Car Co, pfd...... 4244 


..+.There is every prospect that, taking 
the country as a whole, the crop of pota- 
toes will be the greatest ever produced. 
The crop in Europe is also unusually large, 
80 that indications point to the fact that 
the price for potates in this country will 
rule extremely low during the coming 
season. 


....-The great Manchester Snip Canal, 
from which so much was noped, his 
proved to be a fiaaacial failure, and in- 
stead of Ns ey ed trade of Liverpool, 
as was feared by Liverpool merchants, has 
people who expected to be largely bens. 

who ex to ly bene- 
ted by the Canal have received little or 
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no benefit, while the taxes of the city of 
Manchester have been and will continue 
to be very largely increased. 


....Secretary Hester, of the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange, makes the cot- 
ton crop of the United States for 
the year ending August 31st, 1895, to 
be 9,901,000 bales, of which the States 
named furnish : North Carolina. etc., 465,- 
000 bales ; South Carolina, 800,000 bales ; 
Georgia, 1,300,000 bales ; Alabama, 1,000,- 
000 bales; Florida, 60,000 bales; Missis- 
sippi, 1,200,000 bales; Louisiana, 600,000 
bales ; Arkansas, 850,000 bales ; Tennessee, 
etc., 350,000 bales ; Texas, 3,276,000 bales. 


....-The State of Washington has the 
roud distinction of being one of the very 
ew S:ates of the country which hasa large 

supply of standing timber ; we were al- 
most led to mf an inexbaustible supply ; 
but, in view of the experience of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and other States, which 
had ‘‘ inexhaustible” supplies, but which 
have been depleted, the term cannot be 
truthfully employed. Washington has a 
market for her fir timber in China, Japan, 
Australia, South Africa, etc., and last 
year the shipments from Puget Sound ag- 
gregated more than 80,000,000 feet. There 
is one mill on the Sound which cut last 
year 86,000,000 feet, and there are many 
capable of cutting from 25,000,000 to 
45,000,000 feet a year. 


.-..The great boom in the iron and steel 
industry since the first of the year has 
been, probably, the greatestever known in 
this country. The enormous demand for 
structural iron has been and is now 80 
great that manufacturers are unable to 
supply the demand. Merchant bar iron 
has advanced from 90 cents, the first of 
January, to $1.30 August 29th; and Bes- 
semer pig iron, in the same time, from 
$9.80 to $16. The advance in* crude ma- 
terial has not at all corresponded to the 
great advance in the finished product, 
owing to the fact that a large proportion 
of the iron ore required for use this year 
was purchased by the pig iron manu- 
facturers last spring at nearly the low 
prices which prevailed last year. The 
price of steel rails, which was fixed by the 
combination, on the first of January, at 
$22 per ton, was advanced, on June 20th, 
to $24, and it is probable that another ad- 
vance will be made in the near future. 
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SECURITIES 


UNITED STATES BONDS A SPECIALTY 





HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


If you wish to invest in 


CHICAGO PROPERTY, 


where 6 per cent, interest is guaranteed, and you 
share the net profit, address 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 
99 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS pettus 6 


cent. interest. First Mortgage Loans in the famous 
Red River Valley, one of the best agricultural sec- 
tions of America. First-class references. Here lL 
years. where my loansare made, an 
which receive my personal attention, Circulars, 
an applica: 0; 


n. 
HOPKINS, Grand Forks, N. D. 


New England 


LOAN AND TRUST CO, 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 34 NASSAU ST. 


CAPITAL, $825,000. 
SURPLUS, $100,000. 


D. 0. ESHBAUGH, President. 
W. W. WITMER, Vice President. 
W. F. BARTLETT, Sec’y and Treas. 


This Cee offers investors its own Debenture 
Bonds, which bear six per cent. interest, payable 
semi-annually. Over four millions of these securities 
t h the panic and depression of the last 
two years without their holders the sligitest 
cause for uneasiness. ere are no safer securities 
in the market. 
e have facilities and correspondents which 
enable care for and collect mortages pn 
property in any of the States West of the Miss ssippi. 


A.M. KIDDER & CO., 


BANKERS, 


18 Wall Street, New York. 
Established 1865. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
Siok onde ani’ Bote eetilés Fe Masi 
OR ON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 


Investment Securities. 


- M. CHARLES D. MARVIN, 
H. J. MORSE. W. M. KIDDER. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1995 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Offers 6 secured by 
deposit of 1st Bon -- veith tb the 1 Union Trust 
Company er New York or the Security Com- 

poe hae Conn., under Su ion 
i of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and ime. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


GOVERNMENT 


-AND 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 











Bond market, letter and de- 
scriptive circular furnished on 
application. Also special lists 
mailed to those interested. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 15 Wall St., N. Y. 
Also Boston, Chicago. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben. 
tures Write for description. 


High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Paying High Rates of Interest. 


We make a ery A of High Class Securities, 
suitable tor permanent investment. 
riptive list on application. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


10 WALL ST., New York, 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 


BUFFALO 
REAL ESTATE 


WILL PAY BIG PROFITS QUICK. 


lam offering for sale 300 shares of stock 
at one hundred dollars per share on 80 acres of 
land fn the best residence section of Buffalo, 
with electric car service. The same will pay a 
profit of four to five hundred dollars per 
share within two years, All will stand the 
strictest investigation. For full information, 
map and reference as to my ability, write tome. 


JACOB MORGENSTERN, 
52 Niagara St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 


LETTERS 

















INVESTMENT 





OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS. No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


A. B. MEAD. A, L. CoE, G. W. Coss. 
(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ESTATES rentstpay axes and look after 
LOANS 


serra ad ane eee 
The State Trust Co., 


expense te lender. 
36 WALL STREET, New York, 











Acts 
dian and Committee of Estates, and’as Trustee. Reg- 
istrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent of Corporations. 
Takes full charge of K Estates. 
interest allowed on Deposits. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,800,000 


FRANCIS 8S. BANGS, President. 


L. TRENHOLM 
Writ. SSR. { Vice Presidents. 
JOHN Q. Abad 


 Seretary, 8. DECKER, Treasurer. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 





A NEW HOME! Elderly others, $15 
month and upward. = Hotel, sas 7 148, 
Panu St. Ann's Ave. New Fork, Send for circular. 
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COMMERCIAL. 


FROM now on the records of business 
movements ought to show larger gains 
over last year. Last week’s bank clearings 
were over 17% in excess of 1894, and in the 
fourth week of August forty-four roads 
earned nearly 4% more than a year ago, 
which was the best gain of the last three 
weeks, Small earnings arestill due chiefly 
to the small grain movement, which must 
soon begin to expand. The dry-goods 
trade continues fairly active, and staple 
cotton goods are unusually strong and in 
very light supply. Buyers frequently 
have difficulty in securing supplies, while 
manufacturers are often embarrassed by 
the advance in cotton. At the West an 
active distribution is in progress. Print 
cloths advanced to 3 1-16c., woolen goods 
were quiet, and in some cases prices are 
in buyers’ favor. The boom in Bessemer 
iron continues, and prices were marked 
up another $2 per ton, owing to the strike 
in the Marquette ore regions. There isa 
heavy demand for structural iron work for 
bridges and buildings, for plates and other 
sorts of material excepting railroad iron. 
Some of the big Western producers have 
orders on hand which will occupy them 
for several months to come, and these con- 
cerns have been exceedingly heavy buyers 
of pig iron. The boot and shoe trade is 
quiet, advanced prices having checked 
business. The Trust has advanced the 
price of leather, and manufacturers are 
slow in making contracts. Wool is quiet, 
the advance having checked business. 
More activity was displayed in the grocery 
trade, sugar being active and higher. 
Cotton has occupied first place as a specu- 
lative article ; but transactions declined in 
volume, and under increased receipts and 
free realizing prices yielded. Wheat 
dropped 2}c. to 634c. on rapid increase of 
receipts and advices that the crop now 
promises to be about 450,000,000 bushels. 
The unfavorable feature connected with 
wheat is the absence of export demand. 
Corn was active and declined about 2c. to 
88%c. under big crop reports, little damage 
being reported from frost. 


READING NOTICES. 


Don’t CouGH! You won't need to if you use 
EpEy’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Coughs. 
Hoarseness and Sore throat, prevent Cont ous 
_—™ and purify the breath. 25c. and 














Mr. Louis VEHON, of C Chense, DL., implies in 


* advertisement that he believes in “ well-- 


men” or in dressin = well and to 
their aotennctey on thoug mer never see 
them, and the * Vehon Idea.” ane 8s growing 
apace as any manly art should, seems to be as 
unique as it is Feported st successful. 


TOURS TO THE SOUTH VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


Two very attractive ea 
announced by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
ny. They include the battlefield of Gettys- 
uresque Blue Mountain, Luray Cav- 
Natural Bridge, Grottoes of the Shen- 





rly Autumn tours are 





S 





andoah, the cities of Richmond and Washing- © 


ton and Mt. Vernon. The tours cover a period 
of ten dave. and will start from New York in 
special trains of parlor cars on September 24th 
and —— 8th. Round-trip rate, including all 

necessary Pac yy from New York, $53 
— Philade phia, and proportionate rates from 
other po 

For Petalled ae apply to Ticket Agents 
or to bony pgent Broad adway. New York, 
— Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
—Adv. 





RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
OF 





American Boe. ard of Commissioners for 
Foreign iiicsions, Breoklyn, Octeber 
15th—18th, 

THE pane Bee. -sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
rey for Foreign Missions will be 
n, N. Y.,in the aseteny - to 
beginning on orn ay, October ie. Be, @ 
and closing Friday noon, October 18th. 
ith a recent vote of the Board 


is req! 4 
title (Rev., ta ., Mrs., Miss), and state to which of the 
idvited classes he or she belongs. Cards of introduc- 
ment will be sent to those applying as 


cable. 

pting the above invitation for free en- 
a "ee fend their names BEFORE SEP- 
TEMB' 


arious TRAFFIC ASSOCIATIONS, comsingy most 
of the Yerritory from the seaboard to the M — 
= ae = S Chicago, will reat & fase O 
fare and a third te those attending the meetings, 
SUBJECT, BOWEVER, STRICTLY TO THE TERMS AND 
ECTIVE 


by which purchasers will pay a fare 

klyn, and MUST ASK FOR rocure he 
Agent se’ Zellin ne the Senet e PRINTED cortificate of the 
fact that they have done so, which certificate will 
a 


be viséd by tof the railroads at the 
lace intending to avail of 

tickets on the cate pian are requ uested to com- 

municate ey with the ersigned, who 


mation relating thereto 
Any farther information will be cheerfully fur- 


SOsEPE | 5 ROWN, Fo Ohelrmen General Gam 
1% Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. aes 
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O’NEILL’S q 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 





Glassware, Furniture, 











We are now booking names 





| | always exceeds the supply. 





i 
Hit Importers and Retailers 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, | 





a e i| 
Shopping by Mail 
ii Is a pleasure when you deal with a Reliable House. We Guarantee | 
‘||| Perfect Satisfaction to the Customer or refund the Money. 


Send for our Catalogue. 


||| trated Catalogue, Mailed Free to out-of-town residents. | 
| We advise you to send your name now, as the demand 


6th Avenue, 


H 0 NEILL & 00., 2 “20th to 21tSt 





House Furnishings, ete. 





18 A “3! ahah ea | 

















| 
for our Fall and Winter Tilus- i 

i 

} 

| 

| 
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BROADWAY * 
Oth. & lOthSts. 
FOURTH AVE. 


Successors To AT.S7ewarr & Co, 


BROADWAY 
Sth.&1OrhSts, 
FOURTH AVE., 


WHEN THE TREES STOP GROWING 


for the year is when a business like 


ours is going ahead fastest. 


Not a check, 


not a setback since 


April dried her tears and smiled a welcome. 
New York never saw such Summer selling in Carpets and 
Groceries, in Silks and Women’s Wearand half a dozen other 


stocks. 
headway. 


SENSIBLE FURNITURE 


Fine enough for anybody, well made, 
well finished, designs of to-day, exactly 
the grade and style you’d look for in a 
first-class Furniture store. The startling 
surprise every time is the price—so much 
below what you expect to pay. 

Any woman can judge pretty nearly 
what a medium price Bedroom Suit is 
worth. Measure the store full by these. 
ANTIQUE OAK, at $10—3 pieces, bed- 

stead, 5 ft. 6 in. high, 4 ft. 6 in. wide; 
bureau 6 ft. 2 in. high, top 36x17 in., 3 
drawers, French plate glass, 20x18 in.; 
washbstand, drawer, 2 doors, splasher 
back, top 28x17 in. 

ANTIQUE FINISH, AT $12.50—Bedstead, 
carving in headboard, 6 ft. high; bu- 
reau, 6 ft. 1 in. high, top 42x19 in., glass 
frame, carving to match bed, bevel Ger- 
man glass, 28x22in.; washstand, top 30x 
17 in., splasher back, 3 drawers, door. 

ANTIQUE ASH, AT $14—Bedstead, 6 ft. 
high, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, carving in head- 
board ; bureau, bevel German glass, 24x 
20 in. top, 36x19 in., 3 drawers, glass 
frame, carved to match bed ; washstand 
has splasher back, top 32x17 in., 10 
drawers, 2 doors. 

ANTIQUE ASH, AT $16—Bedstead, 6 ft. 
2in. high, 4 ft, 6 in. wide, carving in 
headboard ; bureau, German bevel glass, 
28x22 in., glass frame carved to match 
bed, top 42x20 in., 3 drawers; wash- 





stand, 3 drawers, door, splasher back, 
top 34x17 in. 


And now the grand Fall movement is getting full 


ANTIQUE ASH, AT $18—Bedstead, 
carved headboard, 6 ft. high, 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide; bureau, 6 ft. 4 in. high, oval 
French bevel glass, 30x24 in.; top 42x19 
in., 3 drawers; washstand, splasher 
back, 2 drawers, 2 doors, top 34x17 in. 

ANTIQUE OAK AT $25—Bedstead, carv- 
ing on headboard, 6 ft. 6 in. high, 4 ft. 6 
in. wide; bureau, oval French bevel 
glass 30x24 in., top 42x20 in., 3 drawers ; 
washstand, splasher back, 3 drawers, 
door, top 38x20 in. 

MAHOGANY. AT $38—Bedstead, 6 ft. 6 
in. high, 4 ft. 8in. wide, headboard has 
delicate carving and nice molding; Bu- 
reau, French bevel glass 34x26in., frame 
matches bed, top 43x22 in., large draw- 
ers ; washstand has combination 3 draw- 
ers and door ; splasher back, top 34x20in. 

Just the same way with every sort of 

Furniture—great variety and very low 

prices. Here are a thousand Clothes Poles, 

for instance. ‘‘Costumers,’’ they are called 

—apntique oak, maple, birch, imitation ma- 

hogany, and the price but 75c. each. 


IF YOU NEED CARPETS 
and have been waiting for some good 
fairy to bring them, don’t wait any longer. 
It might not be pleasant to have a fairy 
fooling around, and the Carpets would 
cost you almost as much as we say. 
10-wire Taps, fine, handsome Taps. The 
sorts marked 75c. ail around town. Here 
are one thousand pieces of them at 45c. 
the yd. The grandest Tapestry Carpet 
bargain we ever knew of. 
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nolders. He has loaned them money at a 
low rate of interest, and at a fixed rate, 
because he cannot participate in the prof- 
its, however large. He is concerned with 
the success of the company only so far as 
the safety of his loan goes. Security is 
the one thing the bondholder demands 
and to obtain it he is willing to accepta 
small return annually. 

On the other hand, the company (the 
shareholders acting through their own 
elected directors) wishes to borrow be- 
cause it can pay in dividends the sums it 
may save by obtaining loans at a low inter- 
est rate. To take an illustration: A com- 
pany with $100,000 capital, allin shares, is 
earning $6,000 a year and paying 6¢ divi- 
dends. If it had but borrowed $50,000 at 
5¢ and had $50,000 in shares, it could, on. 
the same total capital as before, pay 7% in 
dividends. Good financiering has thus 
increased the shareholders’ profit, while 
also giving to investors opportunity for 
safe lending. But the shareholders, who 
get the benefit of this modern system of 
corporation credit, should not complain 
if, in times of depression, the bondholders 
insist upon the payment of the interest 
and principal, as due. 


-~ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


VERY little change can be observed in 
the business situation. There is, however, 
a continued marked tendency toward im- 
provement. Reports from all parts of 
the interior are favorable, and every indi- 
cation points to a brisk fall trade. The 
cotton crop is both late and short, which 
somewhat retards improvement at the 
South; but even there the situation is 
vastly better than a year ago. In the 
wheat and corn belts, especially in the 
latter, there is a very hopeful feeling, and 
local merchants are stocking up freely in 
anticipation of a good fall and winter 
business. This fact is strongly emphasized 
by the statements of Chicago leading dry- 
goods merchants, who say that their busi- 
ness thus far this season is 40 to 50¢ 
ahead of last year, and larger than for the 
last two years. The industrial situation 
is showing decided improvement. Few 
complaints are now heard about lack of 
employment; wages are higher, and the 
textile and iron industries are showing 
exceptional activity. Manufacturers are 
frequently obliged to proceed with extra 
caution because of the strength of raw 
materials, or until they are assured of 
better prices, and in many cases demand 
has already been checked by the advance 
in values. As a result speculation is more 
prudent, for the time being at least, and 
the threatened outbreak of a buying fever 
is postponed. The continued unfavorable 
condition of the foreign exchanges and the 
consequent efflux of gold exerts a deter. 
rent effect on business, for it is evident 
to thinking men that, unless something is 
done to permanently remove the source of 
weakness in the Treasury, a crisis of some 
sort must be faced. There is no immedi- 
ate cause for fear in this respect, and the 
forces for recovery are strong enough to 
counteract this drawback for some time 
to come. Still the day of reckoning cannot 
be forever deferred with impunity, and 
none are better aware of this fact than 
those who control the purse strings in 
London and New York. 





Nearly $5,000,000 gold was exported last 
week, making $21,500,000 since the pres- 
ent movement began. Meanwhile, the 
supply of bills continues exceedingly 
small, consisting mainly of gold bills. 
Merchandise exports are small and im- 
ports heavy, while Europe continues to 
sell our securities. All predictions regard- 
ing the exchange market have failed, and 
the time of gold imports is likely to be de- 
ferred by the large short interest in ex- 
change. Nobody is disposed just at pres- 
ent to predict when gold shipment will 
stop and imports begin ; but the grain and 
cotton movement can hardly be much 
longer deferred, tho there are those who 
do not look for any sudden revival of for- 
eign demand for these staples. In spite 
of these adverse conditions, and the fact 
that the Treasury reserve is down to the 
$100,000,000 limit, prices on the Stock Ex- 
change were generally higher. This was 
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explained by public confidence in the 
Syndicates’ protection of the Treas- 
ury, and the strong reviving ten- 
dency of business. American invest- 
ors do not entertain the same ap- 
prehension regarding our Treasury and 
currency systems that foreigners do. They 
believe that some expedient will be forth- 
coming to tide over emergencies ; hence 
the late successful manipulation of the 
stock market. The strongest shares were 
the low-priced specialties, especially the 
heavy corn carriers in the Southwest. In 
the Grangers there was more or less real- 
izing, and St. Paul weakened under heavy 
foreign sales. Railroad earnings are im- 
proving again, after several weeks of poor 
returns, 44 roads reporting an increase of 
over 3¢ for the fourth week of August. 
The coal shares also developed more activ- 
ity, owing to reports of an impending set- 
tlement which were not confirmed. 
Dealings in Reading appeared to be stim- 
ulated by the expectation that the new 
plan would soon be made public. The Erie 
plan made exceptionally smooth progress, 
and is deemed a success. The money 
market shows a firmer tone, the result of 
increased speculation of crop demands 
and of gold exports. Call,loans on stock 
collaterai ruled 1@2¢. Time money was 
quoted at 14@24% for one to five months. 
The supply of commercial paper is in- 
creasing, but banks are less ready pur- 
chasers in view of the larger demands 
from country correspondents which are 
expected later on. 
BANK 8TOCKS, 

Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 

ing September 7th, were: 


AEROTIOR..0.00002 0000000 eh! See 235 
Merchants’ ... 1 | 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Sept. 7 Aug.3l. Increase 
ERM. . cocccccese $518,365.80 $513,259,800 $5,106,000 
Specie. ....0...000 64,427,109 65,964, 200 937,100 
Legal tenders... 114,633,500 117,518,200 = *2,884,700 
Deposits.......... 576,855,300 574,929,900 1,925,400 
Circulation..... ° 13,505,990 13,355.8 0 159,100 


The following shows the relation t- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Bpecie....cecrccce $64,427,100 $65,364,200 *#937,100 
Legal tenders,... 114,633,500 117,518,200 *2.,884,70) 
Total reserve.. $179,060,600  $182,882,400 *§3,821,80 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 144,213,825 143,732,475 481,350 
Surp. reserve.. $34,346,775 $39,149,925 * 84,303,150 
* Decrease. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


Sept. Sth, 1884—Surplus............sccscesessee $61,934,275 
Sept. 9th, 1803—Surplus.............scecssseoee 2,966,325 
Sept. 0th, 1892—Surplus.......soccseceecsceeseee 4,781,975 
Sept. 12th, 1891—Surplus ...........0.+-++sse0e ee 8,722,775 


Sept. 13th, 1890—Deficiency...............eeee0+ 3,306,925 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were quoted as fol- 
lows : 


Bid. Asked 
BB..000--ccccesces . coc. cvccceccccecccoccccccees 9646 oe 
New 4s, Registered..........0. .scescoosseces 123% = «123% 
Ee 138 12344 
48, ROZistered .........cceccceeescsececessees ul 12 
48, COUPONS..........0..06 eocce 2 11284 
New 5s, Registered........0...sceccesccesseee 15%—s«d6 
DR MOI « iancoscnscnscossensonssencem enn Uu5% sd 
Carrency G8, 1896. ........ccccccccrseccesseces 100 oo 
CUrrency 68, 1806..... . werccoreccccceccsecee Wi 
CRRRE GA BEF .cnccevcccccsccccctcccccccssel 104 
Currency 6s, 1896..... eocceeecccooccepe cocese wi 
CUrreNncy G4, LBD. ......606 cee cee seeceerveee 


1094 ° 
For all the issues of Cherokee 4s 100% was bid. 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Reported by C, I. Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 











Last, When due 
Name of Co.— Div. ond payabie. Bid. Askd. 
rr Bk soee sete. p. 8.|Q. M. June, %... 49g 4546 
m. SE cishe"eh 0 deekueenaate akele 
do. prelerred paompeces 2 | May, 1893 316 
Barney BG. OarOS... 2 | ceovccscce qnceces Us 2 
do. ferred......... 2 ba M 86 
Biackwell’s D. T.Co.. 3 |J.&J.July,1805 15 17 
*Belyon W.& W’house 
Co, Ist 5e........ 00 ooo |P. & A., 2966....... 
Celluloid Co........... 1 (Q. M., Sept. 9%. .65 7 
7: Ne 144/Q. < y, 3: ° wn = 
0. pre q ms os 
ido. 24, preferred... 146 F. Aug. %... & . 
ns, $.W., Co... lo Ban — 
Heeker,-J oR ey eee ere ses Shaweh os 5 
do. __ a $ M. Sept. %... Tie 80 
do. 8st ge S aepeene - &S., 1922...... wort w2 
Herring, Hall, M.Co.. 4 |June, 1893........ by | 
0. ee 3 , aoe a R | 
x meee ode uly even 
ach. & P. Car Co pseee 4 tober. basse Ss a 
0. preferred......... a = 5dtg 
ft pise.¢:- seen : a sf oo 0 93 
° ‘a PEED cccssecs os 7 
Postal Tel. & Cable’... |e i 8B 
tor & Gam. An. Aug., 1895... .. ss 
% 2 9- J 4 ee es 
dard Of - 43.8 995.18 1G 
Singer M’f’g Go....... spe ¢ july, 3s. 20” as 
renton Potteries ebruary, 1393... 6 8 
do, preferred......... 2 |Q.M. June,’"M...50 G 
ww Directory....... .. > eehbaeee hebsees ws > 
do. preferred......... 2 iQ. F., Nov. 92... 61 6 
Wagner Pal. Car Co.. .. |s pc. an. m’thly.137¢ 
W. Union Beef Co.... i6c| An. Nov., 18%.... Hs Bae) 
ee (Henry ~— 
do. preferred..:::): “ig|M. & N., May, % 9634 836 
*And interest, 











Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. quote 
rates as follows : 


@days. 3days. 

EER bine as duesiccecncersceees eed 4.894g 4.90546 
SE MIE cucnccccectsccsenssennes 5.15 5.1334 
Pe Ricbssenccesisccsds pesccesesesene 6.15 5.13% 
Berlin, reichsmarks................. 9554 9644 
14 34 


Amsterdam, guilders................ 


CITY BAXK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 










Sales. Bid. Asked, 
215% 210 onse 
15844 158 cove 
291 240 255 
Big 240 260 
160 155 165 
121 119 122 
BAU 350 400 
4,206 4,100, 4,300 
135 140 165 
188 138 
132 125 
138 130 150 
275 200 cove 
3,230 2,700 cece 
50J 2,700 oboe 
11634 120 130 
Fourteenth Street.... 170 170 ooce 
Fourth National... 187 nee 187 
Franklin ........... 1106-10 .... esee 
Gallatin National.... ..... 3u5 300 315 
Garfield National..... ..... 140 350 ooes 
German American 113 15 130 
German Exchange 400 Li6 eoee 
Germania. ......... 400 400 435 
Greenwich 17546 1 ashe 
Hanover....... ul 310 3 
Hide and Leathe: MW eoce 10 
Hudson River...... 150 150 coco 
Importers’ and Trade: 517 515 600 
eo cee coc ccecccecepereccce 14234 135 apes 
Leather Manufacturers’ 170 170 esse 
CAROEET -ccccccese sovccccs 116 Lo 125 
Lincoln National 613 600 occe 
Manhattan 196 195 eee 
Market and Fulton 220 210 ooee 
Mechanics’......... - 18 185 Bane 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 140% ones 140 
Mercantile...........s0ssee0s 170 200 
Merchants’......... 134 oan 
Merchants’ Exchange 110 
Metropolitan..............++ 2 7 
Metropolis. ...........+0.+000 0) 465 
Mount Morris...........0+++ 100 ones 
Murray Hiill........ eoee eoee 
TIRMEIE. cescccecccscose ences 150 aces 
New York.......... 231 240 
New York County. cove 5380 cove 
New York Nat. Exchange. 18 100 125 
BED neccccessccsese eove 121 14 coee 
Nineteenth Ward. 145 125 130 
North America... 140 138 150 
See W456 200 250 
Wise 185 200 
211% 272 300 
249 eee oses 
6 115 125 
156 151 162 
168 166 coos 
Second National... 350 300 
Seventh National. 1 115 
Shoe and Leather. 7 94 
BR sevccvcces <.00 315 300 cece 
Southera National 150 140 eco 
State of New York 112 110 115 
Third National 105 105 eoee 
Tradesmen’s 93 9% ohee 
Twelfth Ward.............. 135 ence 1% 
SUNN, ccnnensescanvesccens: oo 1905¢ 200 eves 
Union Square........ .... 1% 200 cece 
United States National... 1% 180 210 
Western National.... .... lll 11244 113 
West Side..............ee0e 23u ove 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

..-eLhe New Engiand Loan and Trust 
Company, of 34 Nassau Street, offers its 
own debenture bonds bearing 6% interest, 
payable semiannually. Tne company has 
a capital of $825,000 and a surplus of 

100,000. 

... Judge Freedman has, we think, very 
wisely, decided that a receivership created 
to protect a solvent corporation from the 
annoyance of creditors, but not for the 
purpose of closing it up, is null and void. 

....The following securities were sold 
at auction : 

108 shares Manhattan Elevated Railway.113}¢a4 


10 shares Bank of America.................5 215% 
$10,000 Old Dominion Steamship Co., 6% bonds, 
ee ee 101% 


25 shares Mich. Peninsular Car Co, pfd...... 424% 


..+.There is every prospect that, taking 
the country as a whole, the crop of pota- 
toes will be the greatest ever produced. 
The crop in Europe is also unusually large, 
80 that indications point to the fact that 
the price for potates in this country will 


rule extremely low during the coming 
season. 


-..-The great Manchester Snip Canal, 
from which so much was noped, his 
proved to be a financial failure, and in- 
stead of yey trade of Liverpool, 
as was feared by Liverpool merchants, has 
reall neon them. _ Manchester 

ple who expected to largely bene- 
hited by the Canal have received little or 
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no benefit, while the taxes of the city of 
Manchester have been and will continue 
to be very largely increased. 


....Secretary Hester, of the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange, makes the cot- 
ton crop of the United States for 
the year ending August 31st, 1895, to 
be 9,901,000 bales, of which the States 
named furnish : North Carolina. etc., 465,- 
000 bales ; South Carolina, 800,000 bales ; 
Georgia, 1,300,000 bales ; Alabama, 1,000,- 
000 bales; Florida, 60,000 bales; Missis- 
sippi, 1,200,000 bales; Louisiana, 600,000 
bales ; Arkansas, 850,000 bales ; Tennessee, 
etc., 350,000 bales ; Texas, 3,276,000 bales. 


....The State of Washington has the 
gone distinction of being one of the very 
‘ew S:ates of the country which hasa large 
supply of standing timber ; we were al- 
most led to say an inexbaustible supply ; 
but, in view of the experience of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and other States, which 
had ‘* inexhaustible” supplies, but which 
have been depleted, the term cannot be 
truthfully employed. Washington has a 
market for her fir timber in China, Japan, 
Australia, South Africa, etc., and last 
year the shipments from Puget Sound ag- 
ted more than 80,000,000 feet. There 
is one millon the Sound which cut last 
year 86,000,000 feet, and there are many 
capable of cutting from 25,000,000 to 
45,000,000 feet a year. 


....The great boom in the iron and steel 
industry since the first of the year has 
been, probably, the greatestever known in 
this country. The enormous demand for 
structural iron has been and is now 80 
great that manufacturers are unable to 
supply the demand. Merchant bar iron 
has advanced from 90 cents, the first of 
January, to $1.30 August 29th; and Bes- 
semer pig iron, in the same time, from 
$9.80 to $16. The advance in* crude ma- 
terial has not at all corresponded to the 
great advance in the finished product, 
owing to the fact that a large proportion 
of the iron ore required for use this year 
was purchased by the pig iron manu- 
facturers last spring at nearly the low 
prices which prevailed last year. The 
price of steel rails, which was fixed by the 
combination, on the first of January, at 
$22 per ton, was advanced, on June 20th, 
to $24, and it is probable that another ad- 
vance will be made in the near future. 


“SELECTED | 
SECURITIES 


UNITED STATES BONDS A SPECIALTY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 








NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


If you wish to invest in 


CHICAGO PROPERTY, 


where 6 per cent. interest is guaranteed, and you 
share the net profit, address 
B. F. JACOBS & CO., 
99 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 22e 6 


cent. interest. First Mortgage Loans in the famous 
Red River Valley, one of the best agricultural sec- 
tions of America. First-class references. Here 1 
years. where my loansare made, an 
which receive my personal attention, Circulars, 
etc., on epplica on. 

0. M. HOPKINS, Grand Forks, N. D. 


New England 


LOAN AND TRUST CO, 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 34 NASSAU ST. 


CAPITAL, $825,000. 
SURPLUS, 8100,000. 
D. 0. ESHBAUGH, President. 
W. W. WITMER, Vice President. 
W. F. BARTLETT, Sec’y and Treas. 


This Com offers investors its own Debenture 
Bonds, which bear six pei 











ssed pepe on the panic and depression of the last 
wo years without giving their holders the slightest 
cause for uneasiness. ere are no safer securities 
in the market. 
We have facilities and correspondents which 
enable us to care for and collect mortages coverin 
property in any of the States West of the Miss ssippi. 


A.M. KIDDER & CO., 


BANKERS, 


18 Wall Street, New York. 
Established 1865. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
Sioa ast a othe eefdba Rok RMsi 
OR ON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 


Investment Securities. 


A. M. KIDDER. CHARLES D. MARVIN, 
H. J. MORSE. 





W. M. KIDDER. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus.............c00 cecccee $150,000 








Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mo with the Union Trust 
Lee of New 


ork or the we Com- 
ol ht ees Conn., under Su ion 
rtments of Conn., New York, 
Ma ass. +5 aine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


GOVERNMENT 


-AND 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 








Bond market, letter and de- 
scriptive circular furnished on 
application. Also special lists 
mailed to those interested. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 15 Wall St., N. Y. 
Also Boston, Chicago. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54%* Deben. 
tures Write for description. 


High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Paying High Rates of Interest. 
We make a a ery | of High Class Securities, 
suitable tor permanent investment. 
Descriptive list on application. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


10 WALL ST., New York, 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 


BUFFALO 
REAL ESTATE 


WILL PAY BIG PROFITS QUICK. 


lam offering for sale 300 shares of stock 
at one hundred dollars per share on 80 acres of 
land fn the best residence section of Buffalo, 
with electric car service. The same will pay a 
profit of four to five hundred dollars per 
share within two years, All will stand the 
strictest investigation. For full information, 
map and reference as to my ability, write tome. 


JACOB MORGENSTERN, 
52 Niagara St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 




















LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS. No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


A. B. MEAD. G. W. Coss. 





A, L. Cox. 
(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, | ‘2 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ESTATES misses itis 
LOANS pegs azul. gota recare 
orreanondence invited. — “a ; 
The State Trust Co., 
36 WALL STREET, New York, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Gu ir- 
dian and Committee of Estates, and as Trustee. Reg- 





istrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent of Cor: tions. 
Takes full charge of A and Personal Estates. 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,800,000. 


i RAENHODM ye ent 

WitLtaae A. NASH. } Vice Presidents. 
JOHN Q. AD. Secretary. 

AMS SORICE S. DECKER, Treasurer. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 











A NEW HOME! Elderly people and others, $15 
month and ard. Thi Hi 1 
uBtrann’s Aves New York.” Send for circular 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


COMMERCIAL. 


FROM now on the records of business 
movements ought to show larger gains 
over last year. Last week’s bank clearings 
were over 17% in excess of 1894, and in the 
fourth week of August forty-four roads 
earned nearly 4% more than a year ago, 
which was the best gain of the last three 
weeks. Small earnings arestill due chiefly 
to the small grain movement, which must 
soon begin to expand. The dry-goods 
trade continues fairly active, and staple 
cotton goods are unusually strong and in 
very light supply. Buyers frequently 
have difficulty in securing supplies, while 
manufacturers are often embarrassed by 
the advance in cotton. At the West an 
active distribution is in progress. Print 
cloths advanced to 3 1-16c., woolen goods 
were quiet, and in some cases prices are 
in buyers’ favor. The boom in Bessemer 
iron continues, and prices were marked 
up another $2 per ton, owing to the strike 
in the Marquette ore regions. There is a 
heavy demand for structural iron work for 
bridges and buildings, for plates and other 
sorts of material excepting railroad iron. 
Some of the big Western producers have 
orders on hand which will occupy them 
for several months to come, and these con- 
cerns have been exceedingly heavy buyers 
of pig iron. The boot and shoe trade is 
quiet, advanced prices having checked 
business. The Trust has advanced the 
price of leather, and manufacturers are 
slow in making contracts. Wool is quiet, 
the advance having checked business. 
More activity was displayed in the grocery 
trade, sugar being active and higher. 
Cotton has occupied first place as a specu- 
lative article ; but transactions declined in 
volume, and under increased receipts and 
free realizing prices yielded. Wheat 
dropped 2}c. to 634c. on rapid increase of 
receipts and advices that the crop now 
promises to be about 450,000,000 bushels. 
The unfavorable feature connected with 
wheat is the absence of export demand. 
Corn was active and declined about 2c. to 
88$c. under big crop reports, little damage 
being reported from frost. 


READING NOTICES. 


Don’t CouGs! You won't need to if you use 
EpEy’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Coughs. 
Hoarseness and Sore throat, prevent Contagious 
* and purify the breath. 25c. and — 

v. 


Mr. Louis VEHON, of Chicago, [11., implies in 








_— 





his advertisement \" ~ he believes in “ well- - 
dressed 


men” or in dressin 
their satisfaction even thoug 
om. and the * 


men well and to 

he mer never see 

Vehon Idea” which is growing 
pace as any manly art should, seems to 

unique as it is reported st successful. 


TOURS TO ae SOUTH VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 





Two very attractive en Autumn tours are 
announced by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
ny. They include the battlefield of Gettys- 
urg, picturesque Blue Mountain, Luray Cav- 
erns, tht Natural Bridge, Grottoes of the Shen- 


andoah, the cities of Richmond and Washing- © 


ton and Mt. Vernon. The tours cover a period 
of ten days, and will start from New York in 
special trains of parlor cars on September 24th 
and a mg 8th. ms trip rate, including all 

necessary ——— . $55 from New York, $53 
from Philade phia, and proportionate rates from 


other points 

For Stalled itin apply to Ticket Agents 
or to Tourist Agent 1196 na roadway, New York, 
or Room 411, Broad herest Station, Philadelphia. 


—Adv. 





RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
OF 


American Board of Commissieners for 
Foreign Missi a Brooklyn, Octeber 
15th—18th, 1895 

THE a hty- sixth anneal Meeting of the American 
rd o' missioners for Foreign Missions will be 
held =< Brook lyn, in the asetens = io 

nning on ‘Tuesday, October 15th, 18%, at 3 P.M 

and closing Friday noon, October 18th. 

aa accordance With a recent vote of the Board, en- 





do 
and aie aes Lee go = their wives. - gh 


soon as pract 
Persons een the above invitation for free en- 
cuetnmnest must send their names BEFORE SEP- 
TEMBER 20TH. 
All canara, including ministers and honorary mem- 
bers, who desire to a id, will, so far as practicable, 
be assisted in procuri: laces of entertainment. 
ohner free or at reasonable prices, on immediate a 
peenticn to the undersigned. Terms at the hote 
id boarding-houses will vary from $3.00 to $1.50 per 


a: 
aay. various TRAFFIC ASSOCIATIONS, covering most 
of the territory from the seaboard to the rave, of 


relating 
Any, further information will be cheerfully fur- 


JOSEPH | E. Baown. ch Chairman General Com 
1% Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. oo 
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| always exceeds the supply. 
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Importers and Retailers 

Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, | 
Hi Glassware, Furniture, House Furnishings, ete. 


oe Ge 


| wn 





| a e 
i Shopping by Mail 
| Isa pleasure when you deal with a Reliable House. We Guarantee ||) 
‘||| Perfect Satisfaction to the Customer or refund the Money. 


_ Send for our Catalogue. | 


We are now booking names for our Fall and Winter Ilius- 
trated Catalogue, Mailed Free to out-of-town residents. Hi 
We advise you to send your name now, as the demand | 


6th Avenue, 


A. Le NEILL & CO., 2 20th to 218tSt 
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NEW YORK, 








BROADWAY og 


BRO 
Oth K 1OthSts. on £10nSe 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Siewarr & Co, FOURTH AYE. 


WHEN THE TREES STOP GROWING 


for the year is when a business like 

ours is going ahead fastest. Nota check, not a setback since 
April dried her tears and smiled a welcome. 

New York never saw such Summer selling in Carpets and 

Groceries, in Silks and Women’s Wear and half a dozen other 


stocks. 
headway. 


SENSIBLE FURNITURE 


Fine enough for anybody, well made, 
well finished, designs of to-day, exactly 
the grade and style you’d look for in a 
first-class Furniture store. The startling 
surprise every time is the price—so much 
below what you expect to pay. 

Any woman can judge pretty nearly 
what a medium price Bedroom Suit is 
worth. Measure the store full by these. 
ANTIQUE OAK, at $10—3 pieces, bed- 

stead, 5 ft. 6 in. high, 4 ft. 6 in. wide; 
bureau 6 ft. 2 in. high, top 36x17 in., 3 
drawers, French plate glass, 20x18 in.; 
washbstand, drawer, 2 doors, splasher 
back, top 28x17 in. 

ANTIQUE FINISH, AT $12,.50—Bedstead, 
carving in headboard, 6 ft. high; bu- 
reau, 6 ft. 1 in. high, top 42x19 in., glass 
frame, carving to match bed, bevel Ger- 
man glass, 28x22 in.; washstand, top 30x 
17 in., splasher back, 3 drawers, door. 

ANTIQUE ASH, AT $14—Bedstead, 6 ft. 
high, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, carving in head- 
board ; bureau, bevel German glass, 24x 
20 in. top, 36x19 in., 3 drawers, glass 
frame, carved to match bed ; washstand 
has splasher back, top 32x17 in., 10 
drawers, 2 doors. 

ANTIQUE ASH, AT $16—Bedstead, 6 ft. 
2in. high, 4 ft, 6 in. wide, carving in 
headboard ; bureau, German bevel glass, 
28x22 in., glass frame carved to match 
bed, top 42x20 in., 3 drawers; wash- 
stand, 3 drawers, door, splasher back, 





top 34x17 in, 





And now the grand Fall movement is getting full 


ANTIQUE ASH, AT $18—Bedstead, 
carved headboard, 6 ft. high, 4 ft. 6in. 
wide; bureau, 6 ft. 4 in. high, oval 
French bevel glass, 30x24 in.; top 42x19 
in., 3 drawers; washstand, splasher 
back, 2 drawers, 2 doors, top 34x17 in. 

ANTIQUE OAK AT $25—Bedstead, carv- 
ing on headboard, 6 ft. 6 in. high, 4 ft. 6 
in. wide; bureau, oval French bevel 
glass 30x24 in., top 42x20 in., 3 drawers ; 
washstand, splasher back, 3 drawers, 
door, top 38x20 in. 

MAHOGANY. AT $38—Bedstead, 6 ft. 6 
in. high, 4 ft. 8in. wide, headboard has 
delicate carving and nice molding; Bu- 
reau, French bevel glass 34x26in., frame 
matches bed, top 43x22 in., large draw- 
ers ; washstand has combination 3 draw- 
ers and door ; splasher back, top 34x20in. 

Just the same way with every sort of 

Furniture—great variety and very low 

prices. Here are a thousand Clothes Poles, 

for instance. ‘‘Costumers,” they are called 

—antique oak, maple, birch, imitation ma- 

hogany, and the price but 75c. each. 


IF YOU NEED CARPETS 


and have been waiting for some good 

fairy to bring them, don’t wait any longer. 

It might not be pleasant to have a fairy 

fooling around, and the Carpets would 

cost you almost as much as we say. 

10-wire Taps, fine, handsome Taps. The 
sorts marked 75c. all around town. Here 
are one thousand pieces of them at 45c. 
the yd. The grandest Tapestry Carpet 
bargain we ever knew of. 
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Jusurance. 


THE EMINENT CITIZEN. 


RECENT occurrences once more empha- 
size the futility of trusting—as in existing 
circumstances we seem compelled to trust 
—the formal statements of corporations 
upon faith that the directors, who are al- 
ways most respectable and well-known 
persons, have personal knowledge and 
make a personal guaranty of the correct- 
ness of the things presented. In the case 
above referred to the nominal head had 
been an invalid, and the officer actually 
in charge, regarding the oath as to cor- 
rectness according to knowledge and be- 
lief as a matter of form and hoping to pull 
out of the slough—in which event the 
falsehood would not be found out—had 
sworn falsely. As for the directors, they 
seem to have been in the customary happy 
ignorance. They have not directed ; they 
have been directed, and as they were di- 
rected they have done. The matter illus- 
trates once more how the average director 
is worse than useless because he is mis- 
leading ; and we see no remedy for this 
except in laying upon directors by statute 
such a special punitive responsibility that 
they cannot afford the risks of passivity. 

We have urged this before, in similar 
circumstances, Of course, the Eminent 
Citizen may reply that he cannot take 
time from his business to be personally 
concerned in the corporate affairs which 
he is supposed to direct, and that if he is 
really to be punished for sins and blunders 
which he does not personally commit and 
is not even personally aware of he shall 
be compelled to refuse the use of his name. 
What if he does? The use of his name is 
precisely the abuse we would like to see 
ended. Of course the Eminent Citizen is 
absorbed in his private business. It is 
just that absorption, plus his persona 
qualities, which has made him successful, 
and it is just that success which makes 
other affairs want his name to pull them- 
selves along by. He is beset to go on the 
directorate of this and that; and because 
he hasn’t time and probably doesn’t know 
much about the particular business, it 
isn’t expected of him to do anything—just 
let us put your name on. And what for? 

Just that the public will suppose the good 
qualities which the E. C.’s own success 
proves him to have are bestowed upon his 
“directing”; just because bet ween a cor- 
poration using the names ofa dozen E.C’s., 
and another one with a Board of good av- 
erage men who really did direct, most of 
us would choose the former ; just because, 
despite repeated experiences, people are 
still silly enough to follow decoys. 

Is the word harsh? Not harsher than 
just. Directors who do nothing but attend 
formally and approve, in and of course, 
whatever is presented t> them, deceive the 
public ; that is what they are for. If the 
E. C. cannot find time todo anything, 
substitute somebody not an E. C. who 
can, or make more use of the public ac- 
countant, There ure alternatives, yet it is 
not necessarily our duty to suggest them. 
We do not admit that deception has any 
rightful place iu corporate or in private 
affairs, or that expediency is a justifica- 
tion for it. If the conditions appear to re- 
quire it, the conditions ought to be 
changed ; if the conditions are so inherent 
in the business that they cannot be so 
changed as to allow honesty, then the 
business itself ought to be abolished. 
Perhaps the public accountant—whose 
value proceeds from the fact that he is at 
once competent, independent, and not 
concerned for anything except the fidelity 
of his own work—might be utilized more 
often and fully; certainly a certificate 
from such an expert that he had person- 
ally examined and had personally found 
the condition represented to actually exist 
would be more really worthy of trust than 
the formal ‘‘ Yes, yes” of directors who 
barely glance over sheets of figures pre- 
pared for their glance. Perhaps there 
are other methods, but we are not posi- 
tively bound to point them out. And this 
because confidence is at the foundation of 
commerce and even of the social order 
itself, and truthtelling is at the foundation 
of commerce, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


INSURANCE DELUSIONS. 


PENOLOGY is among the subjects which 
are very poorly understood. Society has 
persistently attempted to punish crime, 
which is beyond its power todo; deterring 
from crime—which is the sole excuse for 
attempting to punish—has received almost 
the entire consideration; and reforming 
the criminal—which ought to be the chief 
object—has been the last to be under- 
taken. Sodull of comprehension have we 
all been that in this State it has actually 
been made a boast that the prisons have 
yielded a profit to the State. On the con- 
trary, that fact proves wrong instead of 
right management, because almost any 
system would be economical which de- 
stroyed the criminal by converting him, 
and any which gets a seeming profit by 
working him as a tool is a losing system 
by even the narrow standard of the public 
balance-sheet. 

Weare all of us still dull otherwise. 
We think fire waste a trifle if the loss is 
only ‘‘ covered” by insurance, as thoa dis- 
tributed loss were not a loss. We tangle 
up insurance companies by statutory re- 
strictions, as tho we imagined them wild 
beasts which need restraint by leash. We 
try to dump taxes upon them, imagining 
—which is the most foolish of all follies 
on this subject—that we thus make them 
bear our share of tax burden. We enact 
laws to make them pay more than indem- 
nity for actual loss, and do not easily per- 
ceive that all this must come back upon 
ourselves in more premiums, We count 
up the premiums in our particular locality 
and imagine that their excess over losses 
—if there happens to be any—is profit, 
whereby we perceive how we are robbed. 
We imagine—some of us, not all of us— 
that insurance business cin be done by 
power of nature, and that if we of a class 
—farms, breweries, woodworkers, or even 
churches—should combine, we could in- 
sure ourselves and wax rich on what we 
would not have to pay. We groan about 
the premiums which go out of our State, as 
tho money were not perpetually distribu- 
ting and redistributing itself. We would 
like the underwriters to support fire 
departments unaided, and to pay us by 
reduction of premium for every precau- 
tionary improvement we make, even if it 
be only a fire-pail; for is it not to their 
advantage to lessen the fire waste? We 
try to treat underwriters as tho they were 


an outside party, not in us and of us, not 
sharing our risks and interests, but capa- 
ble of being seized and plucked by us, and 
obliged to endure whatever we prescribe. 





We continually forget the primary maxim | 


of political economy which ought to be 
beaten, every morning during the session, 
upon the skulls of every legislator with a 
mallet—the consumer pays all expenses. 
So, of course, it is not strange that the 
function of insurance supervision has been 
misunderstood in many ways. One of 
these ways is indicated by the fact that 
in some States the fees collected of the 
companies yield a surplus to the State. 
That is the old purblind cleverness ; the 
State pays part of its expenses out of 
the companies; i. e., out of nobody, 
and everybody is gainer by saving of 


taxes. assachusetts ‘‘made” $38,000 
thus in 1894, and yet her thrifty 
Governor prevented the increase of 


Commissioner Merrill’s salary to $5,000— 
an economy of a piece with that of the 
gardener who buys old seeds because they 
are low-priced. And it appears that some 
other States are still thriftier. In Kansas 
the Commissioner complains that the 
State collected $59,477 in 1894 from the 
companies and let him have only $5,093 
for all the outgoes of his department. In 
California the companies are made to pay 
$35,000, but the supervision is allowed 
only $2,000, the State ‘* making ” the rest. 

Behold, said the philosopher to his son, 
with how little wisdom the world is gov- 
erned. So speaks cynicism or sadness, 
but hope adds that the world is using 
more and more wisdom gradually and 
finding advantage therein. 


2 
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A BAD BASIS. 


THE Spectator (insurance) has been crit- 
icising the methods of the Guarantors’ 
Liability Indemnity Company, of Phila- 
delphia, and continues to criticise it ; the 
manager of that company, naturally 
{which is not necessarily the same as say- 
ing justifiably) does not like the Spectator 
and declines to reply to its direct inquiry 
as to the amounts regularly set aside to 
cover the result of claims made against it. 
This kind of insurance is probably extra 





hazardous, and is certainly peculiar and 
with a comparatively brief experience 
thus far for supplying data. It is 
known, however, that more than one 
company has found it unprofitable to 
write for a lump single premium a con- 
tract guaranteeing railroads against 
claims for personal injuries. The business 
is precarious and too difficult to reduce 
to the statement of average ; for example, 
any company which may have insured 
the railway to Coney Island on whose 
line occurred the rear-end collision from 
a ‘‘ wild” engine, on September 2d, will 
have an unpleasant experience. The 
Spectator says that the Guarantors’, how- 
ever, is writing traction risks, and at 
lower rates than some companies of longer 
experience require; what is worse, that 
the manager is receiving as his personal 
compensation ‘‘some forty per cent. of 
the gross sum” (of premiums). If this is 
true, we cannot hesitate to condemn the 
transaction as destructive and immoral. 
In commenting upon the collapse of the 
American Casualty, the managers of 
which received a commission, we dis- 
tinctly pointed out that such a basis of 
payment for services is in essence a viola- 
tion of the simplest rules of business. No 
man may be judge in his own case. No 
man can be buyer and seller both in the 
same transaction without bringing grief 
somewhere into the results. The man 
who accepts or passes upon the quality of 
business procured cannot be the man who 
receives a commission upon that business. 
If you put one man on both sides of the 
counter, the man will find things 
move on beautifully and he will 
thrive in purse, but the counter will 
suffer. A just protest would quickly arise 
if it were found that medical examiners 
in life insurance were being paid by a 
percentage upon risks accepted, because 
everybody readily sees that judges must 
not be bribed by self-interest—human 
nature is too weak. Now if the manager 
of the Guarantors is paid as the Spectator 
says, it is plain that the very large single 
premiums paid by traction companies 
offer too much temptation ; for instance, 
one company “is said” to have paid 


$500,000 at one time, and forty per cent. 
upon that would not clarify the judgment 
of the manager who had to decide the 
transaction. 

Perhaps the amounts are somewhat 
overstated. Still, the practice is utterly 
and always wrong in essence, on what- 
ever scale the operations are conducted. 
If it cannot be prohibited by statute it 
ought to be by business common sense, for 
insurance companies conducted in such a 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
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way must end as the American Casualty 
ended. Stockholders are notoriously un- 
suspicious and easily lulled by dividends, 
and, moreover, do not know how things 
are done ; but railroad corporations, when 
they buy indemnity at wholesale and pay 
in advance, would be alert, one would 
suppose, to notice anything which indi- 
cates their purchase to be insubstantial, 
And yet,as showing that corporations 
are sometimes devoid of sense as well as 
of sensibility, several railroads found, 
when the American Casualty puffball 
broke in smoke, that their money had 
gone and they were left to care for their 
own claims. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Dec. Sh, 1008... cccccccccccccccessece $24,252,828 71 
SE MPEIRMNNIS 5055 os a ovcsosvscescsccreserexe 22'217,399 94 
$2,035,428 77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old liferate premium. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 


cies. 
PSvery policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presiden 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres., 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. H. TURNER. Asst. Sec. 


. AMERICAN 
“aes FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


0S Philadelphia 


EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash Capital.........ccceccesccccscccss:seccece 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 








claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities......... ........ 178,855 75 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 18%..$2,395.006 22 
THOMAR TL, MONT BAM HIE YS Prettens 
1895. 


1850. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
. ence of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both its Insured 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-holder. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 








Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 








OFFICERS : 
GEORGE H. BURFORD............President. 
a cen 00 0000tes cceccsecscoscces a Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT.............. Assistant Secretary. 
tS a Actuary 
Po OU DE, OO — eee Cashier. 
JOHN P. MUNN.........00000+000+++eMedical Director. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE : 
GEO. G. WILLIAMSG......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JOHN J. TUCKER................ iseeihdhaeseaiae Builder. 


E. H. PERKINS, JR., Prest. Imp.& Trad’rs’ Nat. Bank 
DAMEN TE. WEAOEE. cco <cssenseees. onnsosevoss ses Leathet 
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J.M. ALLEN, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 3d Vice President. 





J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





1895. 


NATIONAL 


1895. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY lst, 1895. 


CAPITAL STOCK, ali cash, - - 
Funds Reserved to meet ali Liabilities: 


Re-Insurance Fund, - - 
Unsettled Losses and other claims, 
Surplus, - - - = o 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1895, 





PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 409 California Street, San Francisce, 


$1,000,000 00 
2,074,969 11 
522,561 06 
$3,597,530 67 


‘ - $1,722,530.50 
- '35%,439.11) 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSU 





RANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $14,000,000. 


“It is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept , N. Y. 








Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 

The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1894, to 3lst December, 1£94......... 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

PII, FI io on cvccciveccnswccvictvoscessss 


$2,760,920 62 


Total marine premiums...... 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1894, to 3ist December, 1894...........-006- $2,840,284 98 


Losses paid during the same 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
IE ona 2 eccesesececessseccdssssee 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
Cash In Bank. ..ccccccccccccccce.cccccccvccces 184,238 44 
AMOUNE...ccccccccccece cocccceseccesccces $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 

t, so red ble, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the tfme of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
































TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN RD FLOYD-JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY, 
JAMES LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
JAMES G, De FOREST, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ISAAC BEL 
HOKACE GR OSEPH KGOSTINI, 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT: WEKNON H. BROW} 
HENRY £.HAWLEY, CHRISTIN pz THOMSEN 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, Les DER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISs, EVERKE RAZ 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTO 
C. A. HAND GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN D.HEWLETT, PAULL. THEBAU 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
N. DENTON SMITH; GEORGE COPPELL. 


J, D. JONES, President, 
W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t, 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice Prae’t. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January lst, 1896, 





Cash Capital............-..-+++5+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
HOTCE, CLC........0.eceeeereeeeee -. 3,943,639 46 


Net Surplus... ........0.cseeeees 
Policy-helders’ Surplus...... 


1,811,269 26 
2,811,269 26 
6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD earns, | Secretaries, 


WM. A. HO 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept... W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACCENTS WANTED. 
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NDENT. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE : No. 119 BROADWAY. 
EIGHTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JULY, 1895. 


CAPITAL STOCK 


a $3,000,000.00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cashin Ban 





ae gms iy saa a eamuiaare etna laGsnboocmesoueiecabacaeuse yadeivs 20.468 67 
ay in hands’ of Agents and in course of collection 1 62 rit] 2 
[sens Su Beedsand Misrece "Tapae ge 
RR RRR RE Ae 4 O44 3s 
BONDS. Par Value. Market Value. 
United States Currenc 6 per cent. $275,000 00 $297,000 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 . 35“ 1,000,000 00 1,130,000 00 
State of Georgia (Registered) ; —o—.- 25.000 00 25.000 00 
New York ng ° ae 505,000 00 517,625 00 
Topeka City, Kan., Internal Improvement as 110,782 95 114,106 44 
City of Richmond, Va. s aaa = 50,000 00 50,000 00 
City of Greeley, Col., Water oo * 25,000 00 25,000 00 
West Chicago Park Commissioners’ Spl. Assess- 
ment Warrants 5 ome 86S 21,370 29 21,370 20 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District SS 15,000 00 15,000 00 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement. oa" 12,700 00 12,700 00 
Kansas City, Kan., Improvement (ess 6,500 00 6,500 00 
a of Atchison, Kan., Interna! Improvement. 7 “ “ 5,000 00 5,000 
Lake Erie ” Western R. R. Co. Reorgan- 
ized First Lie oe * 200,000 00 220,000 
“— Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Go. First Mort- 
4.“ 112,000 00 117,600 
Alnmaie & Chesapeake Canal Co. ist Mort- 
gage (1909) : Sana 110,000 00 121,000 00 
Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis R. R. 
Co. First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906) aoe 48 102,000 00 118,320 00 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R. First 
Bry = ——— (1903) oe 100,000 00 126,000 00 
N. Y.'& Harlem R. R. First Mortgage Regis- 
toned Cl 900) ; ee 100,000 00 116,000 00 
Valley Railway ‘Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mort- 
gage Gold 6“ « 100,000 00 50,000 00 
Ohio «x W — Vi irginia Railway Co. First Mort- 
gage (1914) 73 4 100,000 00 121,500 00 
ron Decatur & Evansville Railwa Co. First 
age (Evansville Division) (1 ow. 100,000 00 102,000 00 
clevelan ‘fa Cincinnati and a ; 
R. First Consolidated M’t ‘eo. oe 100,000 00 130,000 00 
Louetie, Re Albany and Chicago ilway 
Co. First Mortgage (1910) . ee * 100,000 00 113,000 00 
West Shore Railway Ist Mortgage Guaranteed 
(Registered) ae 100,000 00 105,000 0G 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand ‘Trunk R. Co. 1st 
Mortgage (1921) . ae « 100,000 00 79,000 @0 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Cadillac Railway Co. 1st 
eS Guaranteed (1917 i en” 100,000 00 69,000 00 
— n& eet) Railway Co. Ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900 cc 75,000 00 87,000 00 
Ghee. > St. Be ere come & Omaha Rail- 
way Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) 6“ « 50,000 00 68,000 00 
Alabama ae R. R. 1st Mortgage 4 eo 50,000 00 54,000 00 
Savannah & West. Ist Con’d Mt’ge, Guaranteed 5 “ “ 50,000 00 29,000 00 
Virginia Midland R’y Co. Gen. Mortgage Guar- 
anteed Stamped (1936 ) oa & 50,000 00 51,500 00 
Louisville, St. Louis & Texas R’y Co. ist Mort- 
gage (1917) - * 50,000 00 28,000 00 
Standard Gas Light Co., First “Mortgage (1930) : a Ss 50,.00 00 58,000 00 
Des Moines Water Works Co. of Iowa, Ist Con- 
solidated Mortgage (1909) ~ ee 50,000 00 50,000 00 
Denver Union Water Company Ist Mortgage mee i 48,000 00 36,000 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. Ist Mortgage . ae 10,000 00 10,000 00 
STOCKS. 
2000 Shares Pennsylvania Railroad Co. $50 each, 100,000 00 106,500 00 
2000 Morris & Essex Railroad C oe 100,000 00 162,500 00 
1100 ** N. Y. Central & +" e. River R. RB. 100 ** 110,000 00 111,100 60 
1000 “ Et. W. & Jackson R. R. C 100“ 100,000 00 122,000 00 
1000 ** Ontong. 3 St. Paul, Minn. & Omiahs R’y 
_ * 100,000 00 117,000 00 
1000‘ Rensselaer & Saratoga R. R. 100 * 100,000 00 180,000 00 
1000 ** United New Jersey R. R. & Canal Co. 100 * 100,000 00 234.000 00 
1000“ Lake Sh. & Mich. S’th R’y Co. ; 100 * 100,000 00 150,000 00 
a | New York and Harlem Railroad sO * 20,550 00 58,841 00 
500° Standard Gas Light Co.Pf. . 100 ** 50,000 00 53,500 00 
20 = Amer. Ex. Nat. nk of N. Y. 100 * 20,000 00 31,700 00 
200 «= Mercantile Nat. aa of N. Y. ma * 20,000 00 37,000 00 
200=—* Bank of America 100 * 20,000 00 41,800 00 
200 = National Bank of ‘Commerce 
in New York > * 20,000 00 37,200 00 
200 * Fourth National an of N 100‘ 20,000 00 37,400 00 
200 =“ Manhattan Com 5 10,000 00 19,200 00 
200 ‘  Merch’ts’ Ex. Nat. 5 ee 10,000 00 11,500 00 
200 * Nassau Bank. A 5 Da 10,000 00 15,500 00 
400“ Nat. Broadway Bank of N. Y. 6S 10,000 00 25,000 00 
100 —* Hanover Nat. Bank of N. Y. . — * 10,000 00 32,000 00 
100“ National Bank of the Republic. _ * 10,000 00 15,700 00 
200 * Chatham Nat. Bank of N. Y. _ 5,000 00 18,500 00 
200 =~ Nat. But. & Drov’s B’k of N. Y. _ -5,000 00 7,800 00 
200 +“ Holland Trust Co. ; 100“ 20,000 00 20,000 00 
200 * Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn. 100“ 20,000 00 47,000 00 
60 * Long Island Loan & Trust Co. 100 * 6,000 00 12,720 00 
oO Metropolitan Trust Co. ; 100“ 5,000 00 14,500 00 
$9,408,560 22 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital : a e “ ‘ $3,000,000 00 
Reserve om Fund" ‘ 4,341,010 00 
Unpaid Losse 48v,270 92 
Unpaid ip daemance, Commission on Uncollected Premiums, and 
other Claims. 243,269 58 
Net Surpius 1,344,009 72 
39,408,560 22 
DIRECTORS. 
levi Pp _ yee te H. ? 9g Walter a. Lewis. Lacten & Warner. 
John R. ¥ord, Cornelius N. Bliss, | Benjamin Per ‘aunes Fo Ora 
Oliver 8. Carter, Edmand F. Holbrook, ain I G. Snow. ont Clarke. 
Henry M. Taber, John H. Washburn, H. Hartford, James B. Van Woert. 


Daniel A. Heald, John H. Inman, 





















Henry F. Noyes, 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS. 
New York, July 9th, 1895. 


Secretaries. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, | 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


{assistant Secretaries. 


, V.Presidents. 
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REASONS WHY A MAN SHOULD 
INSURE HIS LIFE. 


WRITTEN FOR THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
or NEw YorK. 

Because Life Insurance presents the only 
means of making an immediate provision for 
one’s family. 

Because it is the best,if not the only way of 
protecting one’s estate. 

Because it is the best and surest way of pro- 
viding for old age. 

These are trite and commonplace reasons, but 
are worth all the more for being so well worn, 
since they have stood the test of long usage 
without loss of force or value. 

By ringing the changes on them the field 
workers have built up life insurance to its pres- 
ent gigantic proportions. These are the reasons 
that have persuaded and convinced the innu- 
merable persistent and only desirable members 
of the life insurance companies. 

The mere statement that life insurance affords 
the only means of making provision for one’s 
family, in case of* death, carries its own proof 
with it, for no other way exists. 

The bread winner may be able to take care of 
his family as long as he lives; but how else other 
than by life insurance can he provide for them 
if hislife be cut short ? 

If he does not make use of the means thus pre. 
sented it is evident he does not care to. There 
is no begging the question, no escape from that 
conclusion. 

In face of the confidence commanded by the 
history of life insurance, he cannot be distrust- 
ful with any less absurdity and stupidity than 
he who refuses to believe the world is round 
because he has never circumnavigated it. 

He cannot truthfully plead inability. Few 
men with the intelligence to appreciate the bene- 
fits of life insurance and making a living, of 
whatever kind, but could if they would carry at 
least $1,000. 

It is seldom a case of cannot, it is more likely 
to be for want of the will that finds a way. 

Toa man whose income and outgo are so nearly 
equal that it ishard to make both ends meet, 
and with whom accumulation is almost impos- 
sible, it is a duty and ought to be a pleasure to 
insure his life. Thereby he secures a sum of 
money he has never yet made, may never live to 
make, may never succeed in accumulating, even 
if he should live long, and which comes into the 
hands of his family at the time when most need- 
ed and does the most good. 

Life Insurance appeals to the man of property 
no less than to him who has none, for in order 
to protect what he has already gained he cannot 
afford to run the risk of loss for want of ready 
money at hisdeath. To spend the best years of 
one’s life in acquiring property and leave it all 
in jeopardy, when it could be secured by life in- 
surance, is not wise or businesslike. As long as 
a man can manage his own affairs, having them 
wellin mind and in hand, the income is secure 
and all goes well; but when his business and 
whole estate must be seitled up,and the one 
most familiar with them can no longer direct, 
then it is that ready cash is most opportunely and 
gratefully used. Usually the difference between 
the valuation of an estate during the lifetime of 
the owner and its final appraisement after his 
death is so great, that it does not seem too se- 
vere to declare that the man who neglects to 
protect his estate is foolhardy and owes what 
measure of success he has had more to good luck 
than to good judgment. * Man should ever look 
to his last day, and no one should be called 
happy before his funeral,” wrote Ovid; and he 
probably meant the same thing as when we 
moderns say, “You can’t measure asnake until 
it is dead.” 

Another Latin poet, Horace, said; ‘** Let me 
possess what I now have, so that I may enjoy 
my remaining days, if Heaven grant any to re- 
main.” It is needless to dwell upon the impor- 
tance of ease in old age and its value in prolong- 
ing life. Many a man is driven to a premature 
grave by worry over ways and means of keeping 
a bold front to the world when exhausted nature 
cannot stand the strain, and the vigor which 
was once the light of fortune’s frown, is gone. 
There are so many precepts bearing upon the 
importance of providing for a rainy day, so 
many object lessons within one’s view, it is plain 
that it behooves every man to lay hold of some 
certain means, if any exist, of making provision. 

There is a way, and the only absolutely cer- 
tain way—an endowment policy. Every other 
attempted means is liable to disaster and dis- 


appointment. Few secure a competency, and it 
is generally accepted that itis hard to keep as 
to acquire. ‘*He only is safe from danger who 
is on his guard even when safe.”—* Danger 
comes soonest when it is despised.” 

Knowing the uncertainty of keeping, no man 
can afford to despise the security offered by life 
insurance. 

Though endowment insurance is essentially 
protection, nevertheless it compares favorably 
with other investments. Results in the best 
companies show that the slow and sure gains of 
compound interest in life insurance exceed the 
returns on average investments, the promise to 

pay in case of death in the ain 

ph. the fable of the hare and the tortoise the 

mpany the tortoise, who 
bere a bee line for the stake and permitted no 
diversion or waste of time. The individual man 
is like the hare who, free and untrammeiled, 
trusting to his own activity and over-contident, 
roams at will, to find himself at _ beaten in 
the race by his despised competito: 

The sum of the whole matter is, "that life in- 
anes offers, in one form or another, the best 
and only certain way of accomplishing what all 
are striving for—a provision for one’s ‘family 
and for old age; and it is the height of folly to 
d the teachings of the past by making 
no use of it. 

To quote Isaiah with x. little latitude: * And 
an hway shall be shown, and a way, and it 
shall be called the way of safety ; the unsound 
= a over it ; Mad £ 4 pee 

way men, though fools, shall not err 
therein.” —Adv. 
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Old and Young. 
AN ANCIENT EPITAPH. 


(FROM THE “ ANTAHOLOGIA LYRICA.”’) 





BY ALICE VAN VLIET. 





“‘ TEARS for thee where thou liest in dark- 

ness, Heliodora. 

Tears I give to the grave—all that is left 
us of love— 

Tears that are hot with heartache drop 
still and faithful above thee, 

Sign of Jonging and love, sign of our 
trystings that were. 

Sorrowing sore I greet thee, ah dear, dead 
sweetheart in Hades. 

Empty the tribute I bring, fruitless the 
gift to the tomb. 

Where, ah! where is the grace of the 
flower I loved in the morning ? 

Swept with a wind of death,—sweet but 
for dust to defile. 

Earth, dear nurse, I beseech thee, thou 
nurse and mother of all men, 

Hold her soft to thy breast,—mine shall 
receive her no more,” 





Through mists of that sweet, 
tongue, I read 
What things love wrote on tombstones 
long ago,— 
How from his cairn the sailor dead below 
Craved memory, or how proud this Spartan 
bled, 
Or fathers mourned their children newly 
wed: 
And all their tones came faint and far 
and slow, 
As I had seen themselves in sculptured 
wo, 
With mild, set faces, lifeless as their dead. 
But when I came where Meleager stands, 
And yearns for his pale lady, faithful 
still, 
I felt the Human stretch its throbbing 


ancient 


hands 
Through all the fogs of hopeless shadow 
avd chill, 
And smiled to think how warm he clasps 
her now, 
Whose eyes looked love to Hades’ loveless 
brow. 
CuicaGo, ILL. 
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AN INHERITANCE OF PRICE. 
BY A. E. THOMPSON. 


I SHALL always feel that it was largely 
owing to Helen and her worship of ances- 
tors, in which she not only included her 
own family shades but mine as well ; in- 
deed, with these last she was much more 
familiar and on terms of greater intimacy 
than I had ever been, or for that matter 
cared to be. So when the doctor advised 
a home in the country on Boy’s account, 
Helen at once suggested, with a readiness 
that led me to suspect that she had been 
waiting for an opportunity to spring the 
subject on me, that as third cousin, once 
removed, James, had recently died, the 
the old homestead of Great-grandfather 
Wyatt was now for sale. 

‘*And so desirable in every way, Tom; 
a delightful location, healthy for Boy, and 
a convenient distance from the city for 
you. Besides,” with her most persuading 
smile, ‘* there is the association; and you 
know it has never yet been out of the 
family name. You ought to buy it for 
that reason, if no other,” 

** Nonsense, Helen !” I answered, with 
the air of one superior to such trivial 
considerations. ‘‘If I buy the place it 
will be simply because I consider it a de- 
sirable location and a good bargain, not 
for the man who built it, or that people 
of my name have lived in it.” 

Tho I spoke so stoutly, it was with a 
secret conviction, based on previous expe- 
rience, that Helen would carry her point. 
The argument in regard to Boy was, in- 
deed, sufficient of itself; in my mind he 
outweighed all the ancestors, from Adam 
down; andthe end of the matter was, that 
in due time 1 became the possessor of the 
old gambrel-roofed house that had shel- 
tered so many of my name, 

It is needless to say that Helen was 
delighted, especially with the family be- 
longings included in the purchase. She 
hung Great-grandfather Wyatt's dim old 
portrait, in its tarnished frame, in the 
place of honor; and I am not sure but she 
burned joss sticks before it ; she certainly 
did in spirit; and, with the air of one who 
had found hid treasures, she dragged 
from the asylum of the dusty attic a store 
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of slim-legged, rheumatic furniture, that 
craved in equal measure veneration for its 
age and fear for its jointe. 

As for me, who viewed all ancestral 
feeling and sentiment as foolish and fad- 
dish in the extreme, it was pleasure 
enough to witness Helen’s happiness, and 
watch the new color come into Boy’s 
cheeks as he daily toddled down the walk 
to meet me. But when Helen began to 
express too much pride in these belongings 
and even go so far as to refer to them as 
an inheritance, I thought it time to draw 
the line, and hastened to inform her that 
they were not of that nature at all, but, 
on the contrary, had been bought and paid 
for with money of my own earning ; more- 
over, I assured her, this was a world of 
the present instead of the past, in whicha 
man was the sole architect of his own fate 
and fortune, with nothanks or debt toany 
one before him, much less any one so re- 
mote asa great-grandfather. And, altho 
she wisely refrained from saying so, I 
could read in her eyes that she sadly re- 
garded me as worse than any Goth or 
Vandal for entertaining such opinions. 

In the way of business I had for some 
time been a joint trustee of a manufactur- 
ing concern; and not long after this my 
fellow-trustee came into my office one 
afternoon and coolly unfolded a proposi- 
tion, equally compounded of audacity and 
rascality, for emptying the pockets of the 
stockholders and filling ourown. It isnot 
necessary to relate what followed, but I 
think he departed with some new ideas ; 
and I was still burning with indignation 
at his impudent assumption that I would 
join his scheme when I reached home, 
where Helen was waiting in the hall door 
to meet me with a little flutter of pleased 
excitement apparent in her faceand voice. 

‘Oh, Tom,” she exclaimed, slipping her 
hand through my arm; ‘‘ the men have 
been here to-day repairing that chimney 
in the east room you thought was unsafe, 
and what do you think they found? A 
little cupboard that had been covered over 
and forgotten, nobody knows how long ; 
and in it, just think of it, dear! together 
with some old account and memorandum 
books, was a little journal kept by Great- 
grandfather Wyatt himself; his name is 
written on it.” 

Oh,” I said, with an airlam afraid 
somewhat scoffing, ‘‘I thought from your 
tone it was certainly a pot of gold you had 
found ; that would have been of some 
account, while arubbishy old journal ”— 

She gave me a litile shake. 

**But perhaps it mentions a hidden 
closet where the gold may be found.” 

‘**1’m afraid not, as the date of it is be- 
fore this house was built; but I laid it 
aside to read this evening with you, a 
treat that you hardly deserve, mercenary 
mortal that you are.” 

‘*Not wholly mercenary,” I answered, 
*‘as has been proved to-day;” and with 
that I poured out the story of the proposal 
made to me by my co-trustee so little 
while before. 

Helen’s righteous wrath at his baseness 
was only equaied by her pride in my in- 
tegrity. 

‘** And were you not the least bit tempt- 
ed?” sne asked. ; 

“Not fora moment,” with a glow of 
pleasurable self-esteem. ‘‘ My faults are 
not in that line. I don’t think in my life 
I ever did or was tempted to do what was 
mean or dishonorable ; and I am prouder 
of that than of all the grandfathers, por- 
traits and journals included, that you can 
stack up;” and I quite hugged myself in 
my pride, and, yes, Helen hugged me for 
it. 

‘* But—were not your father, and his 
father before him, honest men?” she ven- 
tured, a little awed by my air of superla- 
tive virtue. - 

**To be sure they were,” loftily. ‘‘ But 
that has nothing to do with me, I am 
simply and solely what I choose to be.” 

For all my scornful remarks, when din- 
ner was over, and Boy, after his evening 
romp, had been laid in his white crib with 
his eyes fast shut in dreamland, it was not 
without some stirrings of interest that I 
sat down beside Helen and turned over 
the time-yellowed, closely-written pages, 
penned by a hand so long dust and ashes, 

It was evidently a fragment of a larger 
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volume ; but the reason for its separation 
or pr: servation did not at first appear. 
The first date was April 15:h, 1750, and 
ran: 

* Attended this afternoon the funeral of 
my esteemed client Abram Pryor, a most 
solemn service. Returned in the same 
chaise with Capt. Martin Borden, who did 
greatly lament the sudden and untimely 
death of Mr. Pryor, as preventing the land 
purchase, including the water privilege at 
Rock Falls, that there had been much talk 
of between them. To which I could say lit- 
tle, knowing that while Mr. Pryor had been 
at one time so far minded to the sale that he 
had the deed thereto drawn and signed, 
which still lyeth here in my desk, he did 
later change his mind, deeming, as he said, 
that Capt. Borden had wilfully misled him 
in regard to the value of the property ; and 
at our last interview, though neither of us 
dreamed it to be such, he straightly 
charged me to withold the deed, and did 
further add that, no money having passed 
between them, he should under no consid- 
eration part with the land or the water 
privilege till after his son had returned 
from England and examinedinto the mat 
ter more fully than his age or condition 
would admit. The knowledge whereof 
made me I fear but silent company. 

**May, 20. This morning I did set out 
being minded to attend Court at Surham, 
but on the way encountering Mistress Rosa- 
mond Borden out for a horseback airing, I 
did instead pay court to Cunid, by going 
with her for a ride along the river road. 
And what with the sunshine in her blue 
eyes, and the sheen of her wind-blown gold- 
eo curls, my heart was, if that be possible, 
more than ever dazzled by the one anden- 
meashed in the silken net of the other. 
‘Sweet Rosamond, Rose of the world,’ I 
say it over and over. But what am I,a 
young lawyer, not overburdened with 
briefs, and with a debt encumbered estate 
of which her father doth hold the mortgage, 
to aspire to this pearl of womanhood? And 
yet such is my love and my longing that it 
most part seems life hath no value apart 
from her.”’ 

** Really,” I said, looking up from my 
reading to the calm old face regarding 
me from the wall, ‘‘ I had no idea the old 
fellow ever had so much sentiment in 
him.” 

** Go on,” murmured Helen, with a true 
woman’s absorption in a love affair, 
whether past, present, or prospective ; “‘ it 
is so interesting.” 


**May 25. I feel greatly honoured in that 
this day a deputation of my fellow towns- 
men have seen fit to wait on me, and asked 
leave to present my name in nomination as 
an associate Judge of the General Court. 
Pleased with this mark of esteem on their 
part, so unexpected and I can but fear un- 
deserved, I am still more pleased that with 
this hap in my fortune—for Capt. Borden, - 
who headed the delegation, doth assure me 
that the nomination is agreed on and is 
equivalent to an election—I can now venture 
to lay my heart, and all I have or hope to 
have at fair Rosamond’s feet. 

‘**May 26. Unable longer to endure un- 
certainty, this evening I went up to Capt. 
Borden’s, and by great good fortune finding 
Mistress Rosamond alone, I did,in what 
stammering fashion I hardly know, tell her 
my love. To which, I can scarce even now 
believe it possible, she listened not coldly, 
but with a sweet confusion of blushes,which 
made her if possible but the lovelier, and, 
letting her little hand rest in mine the 
while, gave me permission to speak with her 
father, who to my great chayrin departed 
this morning for Harford. Wherefore my 
heart is so full of joy that sleep to me is im- 
possible, and I sit dreaming joyous dreams 
in the which even you my faithful journal, 
to which I trust secrets I may not speak 
cannot share. 

‘* May 30. Too impatient to await the re- 
turn of Capt. Borden I had written him by 
post making my great request, and this 
day returning he has answered it in person. 
God saving me, it has been a strange inter- 
view, and one concerning which I can scarce 
credit myself even yet. First he talked of 
the gift I asked at his hand, the beauty and 
grace of his daughter, and then did say that 
if among the many who sought the same 
he granted me the boon of his only child he 
felt it was but fair that he should ask some- 
whatin return. At which I did hasten to 
assure him that my best service was and 
ever would be gladly his. With that he 
hesitated for a moment, and at last said 
that it was but a small matter he asked, 
the deed [ had drawn for Abram Pryor, and 
which but for the hand of death would 
doubtless have been his ere this. 

“Tt staggered me that he should have 
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knowledge of the deed, for no word of it 
had passed my lips; but I misdoubt not he 
learned of it from Datrum Cowley who had 
been called in as a witness. As it was I 
could not do otherwise than to assure him, 
softening the matter as much as might be, 
of his mistake, and to tell him, with sore 
reluctance, the almost dying charge that 
Abram Pryor had laid on me. He only 
asked, was the deed still in my keeping and 
when I admitted that it was, he said, look- 
ing fixedly at me, ‘It isas well we should 
understand each other, know then that my 
consent to your marriage with Rosamond 
will be given when, and only when, I hold 
that deed in mine own hand.’ P 

***Surely when Honour constraineth me,’ 
I pled. 

**But his face grew harder and more 
frowning than I had thought possible. 
‘Sentiments are fine in their place’ quoth 
he, ‘ But it is actions instead of words that 
I would have. I think we comprehend each 
other without need of further speech.’ And 
with that, as I made no answer he went 
away. 

*Junel. This evening I haveseen Rosa- 
mond again, who treated me but coolly that 
I had not yielded to her father’s wish, for 
so much of the interview he had told her. 
And when I did urge how quickly I would 
have done so but that ’twas aganst my 
conscience, ‘Conscience’ she cried with a 
pout, ‘If you love me so little that you love 
conscience more, why keep to conscience for 
aught of me.’ 

“Then seeing my look, for sorely her 
words did hurt, ‘Surely, what my own 
father asks in return for me cannot be so 
barmful’ and with that her face did dimple 
into the sweet and witching smile, to win 
which I would almost give all earthly good. 
And traly she is but a young maid with the 
ignorance of innocence, what can she know 
of these questions that cut, as it were, 
through flesh and soul. 

* June5. We have had further speech, 
Capt. Borden and I, and when I did tell him 
plainly, for what else could I, that I felt it 
a matter touching my honour, and noteven 
for the great love I bore to Rosamond could 
I pleasure him, be grew sorely angry. 

“*Fool!’ he cried with a great oath. 
‘Would you throw away the chance of a 
life-time ? that water privilege is the key 
to the future of this town, its possession 
will make us both rich, rich Isay.’ And 
when I did urge him to but wait the return 
of John Pryor, he gave a harsh laugh and 
said that John knew its value only too well, 
and unless he had the deed safely on record 
before his coming all hope of having it was 
over. xs 

“And then he did taunt me with my in- 
debtedness to him, and swear that if I 
baulked him in this he would strip me of all 
that I have, which he hath aright in law to 
do by reason that the last payment remain- 
eth overdue nor have I aught in my hand 
to meet it. And further, that as it had 
been by his aid I had been named for the 
judgeship, so he could and would compass 
my defeat in it, which being a man of large 
influence I truly fear he may. ‘I will more 
than refuse you my daughter,’ he cried, ‘I 
will ruin you, in both estate and credit, so 
think well what this meaneth to you.’ 

** And I, I sit here as one distraught, and 
to none save this little book can I utter the 
trouble that lieth so heavy upon me. Of 
one thing I am resolved, Rosamond shall 
understand this matter. Not that I would 
ask her to go aganst her father, but surely 
when she knoweth all she cannot blame me. 

“10 p.M. Acting on my intent I sought 
and found Rosamond in the garden tying 
up a rose bush the wind had blown awry. 
And when she gaily chid me for my grave 
looks I did indeed open my heart to her, and 
as she listened, her slim figure in its white 
gown so full of grace aganst the greenery 
and the sunset light on her fair face, I could 
but feel that a man might give all for the 
love of such a woman and count the loss 
but small. But when I had ended she did 
coldly say, that I it seemed preferred to be 
poor rather than rich, with her it was oth- 
erwise, she had no mind to be poor, or a 
poor man’s wife, soft cushions and ease and 
luxury were much to her liking and ever 

would be. And as for the matter I made so 
much of she failed to see its great import, 
if the deed had been made for her father she 
thought with him he ought to have it, and 
if Pryor repented it was what she heard 
men often did, though she minded little 
such matters, so she thought me over strait. 
Besides the love she craved was one that 
woyld put her above every thing and forget 
all else for her, and here was I, when she 
was the reward, prating of honour and hon- 

esty, forsooth ! 

“*But surely, Rosamond,’I urged, ‘for 
your own dear sake you would not have me 
avillain in mine own eyes or iu yours.’ 
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“‘ With that a scornful smile curled her 
lip, and snatching a rose from the bush she 
plucked off its petals with her little fin- 
gers, at which I did feel as she were tearing 
my very heart, before she answered, ‘If 
you would pleasure me you must pleasure 
my fatber, and if land my wishes are not 
more than all else, I care not for you or for 
your love.’ And with that, casting the 
shred rose from her, she made a little 
courtesy and walked past me, leaving me 
standing there and feeling as the very 
heart had been plucked out from my breast. 

**God help me, for none else can, in the 
temptation that presses me so sorely. Love, 
and riches, and the favor of men : the delight 
of my eye, the desire of my heart, and, yes, 
the weakness of my flesh. I am but a mor- 
tal man, anc these are so close and allur- 
ing, while faith and duty seem cold and 
dim. And am Iover strict? There lieth 
somewhat of truth in Rosamond’s words, 
why shouldI suffer, and give up the one 
on whom I have set my heart, and turn my 
most powerful friend into my bitterest 
enemy, and yield my every hope and ambi- 
tion, all for the interestsof another? Iam 
in a sore strait, God help me!” 

I turned the last leaf, there was but one 
more entry, the date two months later. 

“T have kept the faith but it is as by fire. 
In the day of my extremity God hath helped 
me orI must have yielded. All has fallen 
out as I had foreseen, Capt. Borden has 
commenced a foreclosure snit, my defeat in 
the election he hath accomplished, with 
much of calumny, and Rosamond passes 
me and sees me not. Crushed and ruined 
in heart and hope and estate, as he foretold, 
with little in my hand save honour only, I 
go hence scarce knowing or caring whither. 

“It is not likely now that I shall ever 
have child or any to come after me. If I 
had I would pray that they might be of 
stronger fibre for this struggle through 
which 1 have won so hardly, and untouched 
by the weakness, the tempation that has 
left me so sadly scathed and sore 
spent.” : 

I laid down the yellowed pages. There 
were tears on Helen’s cheeks; and it was 
with a mist before my own eyes that I 
held up the Jamp and regarded, with a 
new and profound interest, the features 
of the man who had once walked the 
earth as I now walk it, and throbbed with 
all the keenness of earthly stress and 
passion. 

‘*T hope she made it up to him,” said 
Helen, softly, ‘‘ the woman who did be- 
come his wife.” 

‘We will hope it was all made up to 
him,” Ianswered ; ‘‘ but if it were not I 
do not believe he ever regretted what he 
had done. It is a little bard on me,” I 
added, after a moment, “after all my 
pride in my sense of honor.and honesty, 
to have to admit that perhaps the credit 
belongs less to me than to the man who 
struggled against and overcame tempta- 
tion, and who by that act, it may be, has 
enabled me not to know the like. I 
thought, too, that I stood in life a wholly 
individual unit ; but I see that while Iam 
myself, I am also a part of other genera- 
tions dead and gone. And also that pride 
of ancestry is not, as 1 bad held, a fool- 
ish fashion, but has an underlying rea- 
son; for, whether we admit it or not, we 
are a part of them, they are a part of us, 
across death and the invisible we still 
touch pulses—and—yes, the best inherit- 
ance they leave us may be an intangible 
one. Confession, they say, is good for 
the soul, and this I confess to have gained 
from Great grandfather Wyatvs old jour- 
nal.” 

A little cry came from Boy’s crib and, 
rising, we bent above him, so rosy and 
dimpled in his nest. ‘* Another thing,” 
whispered Helen, “‘ that has come home 
to me this evening is that we are living 
not for ourselves alone, but that the lives 
of children, and children’s children are 
blent with ours, and day by day with ours 
are being marred, or molded into some- 
thing nobler and better.” 

Then as Boy’s white lids, soothed by the 
mother touch, closed again, we both bent 
over, and with, I think, an unspoken 
prayer in each heart, kissed him in his in- 
nocent and happy sleep. 

CLEVELARD, O. 
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“Do you think you could learn to 
love me, Maud ?”’ “ I don’t know, George,” 
she answered, softly, ‘I might; I learned 
. German once,”—Tit-Bits. 
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TWO WAYS OF LIVING. 


BY MARY E, EDDY. 








IN the meadow s0 green 
One bright summer was seen 
Two neighbors, both happy and gay ; 
Through the hot summer days 
In the sun’s scorching rays 
One worked while the other would play. 


There was Grasshopper Green, 
Who could always be seen 
As he hopped and he skipped all the day ; 
And I’m sure that you all 
Know Timothy Tall, 
Whom you’ve seen by the side of the way. 


Ne’er did Timothy roam 
Away from his home, 
, But was glad and content as could be. 
If you’d seen his long head 
I know you'd have said, 
That a wise little fellow was he. 


But Grasshopper Green 
In mischief was seen 
From morn till the close of the day : 
A comical chap, 
In a brown and green cap 
Who thought life was all meant for play. 


** Just come off with me,” 
He cried, in great glee, 
‘** And play all the happy day through ;” 
But Timothy said, 
As he nodded his head, 
“*T will live for the good I can do.” 


Soon the mower’s keen knife 
Ended Timothy’s life, 
Then Grasshopper lived all alone, 
Tiil the summer was past, 
And winter’s chill blast 
Came, ard Grasshopper’s mischief was done. 


I might tell you the rest, 
But I’m sure you have guessed 
The blessings which Timothy wrought ; 
While a useless life spent, 
With none to lament, 
Was the lesson that Grasshopper taught. 
Hoensy, N. Y. 
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GIULIA’S HALF-FRANC. 
BY FELICIA BUTTZ CLARK. 


‘** ART thou ready, Giulia?” 

** Yes, Mother.” 

‘*Come then, and get thy handkerchief 
on thy head. It is late, and the Signorina 
will want her coffee.” 

Little Giulia ran quickly to her mother, 
who tied a bright red and yellow hand- 
kerchief over the child’s head, and giving 
her two resounding kisses, one on each 
cheek, cent her down the hill. Shestood 
shading her eyes from the bright sunshine, 
watching her little girl, until, with a wave 
of the hand and a merry smile, she dis- 
appeared around a curve. The hard- 
featured, brown woman would seem a 
qucer surt of a mother to some children, 
for she was certainly not handsome and, 
just as certainly, very strangely dressed, 
She wore no hat, but her hair was combed 
smoothly down from the front, and the 
braid formed a large twist on the back of 
her head. Her dress was bright green, 
cut low on the shoulders, and reaching 
only to her knees. She wore no shoes nor 
stockings, but, as if to compensate for that 
deficiency, in her ears were long, dangling 
rings which were so heavy that they had 
already torn a slit in herears. Giulia will 
have them some day, just as her mother’s 
mother gave them to her long years ago. 

These heirlooms are the only article of 
value owned by this Pettarini family, ex- 
cept one other thing: a crucifix hanging 
over the mother’s table in her room. The 
Pope at Rome had once blessed this cruci- 
fix, with about a thousand others, and 
the priest, at the little stone church down 
the hill, had given it to the Signora Pet- 
tarini at her marriage. It was a very 
precious relic, and the mother spent many 
hours on her knees before it, telling her 
beads. Little Giulia never passed it with- 
out making a funny curtsy. She did 
not exactly understand why she oughi to 
bob her head, but the mother did it, and 
that was enough. 

The woman went into the house and 
busied herself cleaning some earthenware 
utensils. The sun had just risen above 
the hill opposite, and was tinging the 
mountains with golden glory, and throw- 
ing light down into the narrow valley 
where flowed the river Lima. These 
beautiful Apennine Mountains, how they 
glittered in the morning light! And 





when the sun passed on his way and left 
a veil of shadows behind him, how the 
peaks shone with amethyst colors, reflect- 
ing some of the beauty of Heaven! Tae 
people in the queer stone house on the 
mountain side did not trouble themselves 
much about the colors of the sunlight. It 
was more to the purpose to cook the po- 
lenta (Italian hasty pudding or mush) 
for the family, or to’ lounge against the 
side of the house half-dozing. 

There were five of the Pettarinis. The 
father, who never said any prayers, if he 
could help it, worked all day breaking 
stones in the road down by tbe village. 
The four older children were grown up 
and married, or gone away to work. 
Giulia was the baby and the idol of her 
parents. 

Just as the sun came up a little higher 
a shadow darkened the door of the stone 
house, which was only one story high, and 
contained two rooms, one for living, the 
other for sleeping. Turning, Signora 
Pettarini saw an old woman, bent with 
age, hobbling along by aid of a crutch, 

‘*Good-morning, Nonna, The saints 
bless thee!’ said the younger woman, 
coming forward to give her mother a lov- 
ing greeting. 

‘*May the Madonna bless thee, my 
daughter !” was the reply. 

Each woman devoutly crossed herself, 
and then commenced to gossip. 

** Hast thou seen Pietro’s new wife ?” 

‘“*No; nor I do not wish to. Snoame to 
him! His poor wife not three months 
dead, and he still saying masses for her 
soul, and looking out of the corners of his 
eyes at that silly Esilia Bocconi at the 
same time! I have no patience with 
him !” 

‘* They say she has a new red dress, and 
he gave her a silver chain,” responded the 
mother. 

‘* Well, I suppo3e they will be at the 
fair to-day. I wonder where she bought 
her dress. I suppose we must be polite to 
her now that they are married. Didst 
thou know that old Nonno Gerardi was 
dead ?” 

**Yes. He fell right down in the mid- 
dle of the vineyard tne other night.” 

‘*They say those forestieri (foreigners) 
down in the village were very kind vo his 


family. Thou knowest the wife is old and 
blind.” 
**Kaow it! Ishouid think I did. Old 


Teresa and I were girls together, Ah, the 
beautiful days of youth, gone, gone !” and 
the old women told her beads for a few 
moments as if in preparation for the death 
which she saw coming nearer. 

‘* But these strangers are certainly very 
kind. They gave her fifteen francs,” she 
continued. 

‘+ Fifteen francs !” responded the daugh- 
ter. ‘* Why, I don’t believe old Teresa 
ever saw so much money before. “Iv’sa 
long time since I did,” she muttered under 
her breath. 

‘*Tney are funny people,” said her 
mother, her mind still on tne strangers. 
*Tney come into our churches and walk 
right past the holy altar (Biessed Madonna, 
pray for us!) aud never once bow their 
irreverent heavs. It is a wonder to me 
that the Holy Mother does not strike them 
dead—the heretics !” 

‘**Tney are good, tho. Here comes 
Giulia now. She has been down to take 
the milk and fresh pats of butter to the 
Signorina Inglese” (the English young 
lady) ** who, tho she is a heretic, pays her 
bills promptly aad gives us many an extra 
soldo, May Heaven turn her from her 
wickedness !” she added, reverently, 

Little Giulia came running in at the 
doorway. The handkerchief, which her 
mother had knotted so carefully under her 
chin, was quite awry, and the tiny curls 
came out around her face. Her black 
eyes were shining with excitement, and 
her cheeks were rich crimson. Even the 
little black pigtails swinging on her back, 
seemed to be quivering with excitement. 

**Oh, Nonna! Ob, Mamma!” she cried ; 
‘* isn’t it ’most time to go? Lots of people 
are there, and there are se many pretty 
things, and watermelons and hanaker- 
chiefs, and oh, what dost thou think! [he 
Signorina called me in her room, and she 
said : ‘Giulia, | know you will want some- 
thing at the fair, so I thought I would give 
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you this ; and she gave me—what dost 
thou think ?” her voice increasing in inten- 
sity until she almost shrieked, ‘this and 
laid down on her grandmother’s lap a sil- 
ver half franc. 

‘‘The price of two liters of milk,” said 
the mother, gravely. ‘‘ Ah, these for- 
eigners, they are funny !” 

Now, a half-franc is about ten cents, and 
I doubt if many children at home would 
go into raptures for much less than a dol- 
lar. Bat this simple family was delighted. 

‘* Now thou shalt have that glass neck- 
lace,” said the mother. ‘*Thou art such 
a good girl, and thou carriest the miik in 
the glass bottle so safely tothe Signorina, 
that she must love thee. I suppose she 
has plenty of half-fraucs,’ she added, 
meditatively, as if to say to herself, “I 
wonder how it feels !” 

*“‘Oh, and she gave me this !” continued 
the child, drawing something from her 
pocket. 

It was a card with a picture on it of two 
children having their arms round each 
other. Under it was a verse in Italian. 

** Read it, thou.” said the mother, who 
could not read herself, but was very proud 
of Giulia’s accomplishment. She had 
learned from the nups who kept the 
school in the old convent perched way up 
yonder on the mountain. Giulia spelled 
it out carefully, ‘‘ Love one another.” 
‘* She said,” continued the narrator, ‘‘ that 
Jesus was our Savior and loved us, and 
that we must love him and learn to love 
others more than ourselves, because he 
loved us more than himself. She never 
said one word about the Blessed Mother, 
and I did not dare say anything.” 

‘‘She is a heretic, my child,” said her 
mother ; ‘‘perbaps Father Orlando will 
not like thee to have the card.” 

‘* Please do not take it away, Mother. 
I never had anything so pretty, and it 
cannot be wrong to learn ‘ Love one an- 
other.’ It must be just like thou lovest 
me, and that is beautiful.” 

The love-light shone in the woman’s 
sharp black eyes as she stooped to kiss her 
little daughter. ‘‘ Keep thy card, child. 
I will not tell the priest.” 

Giulia walked over in front of the cru- 
cifix, made her little curtsy and stood 
still looking at it. ‘‘Did He really love 

me?” she thought; ‘‘I never heard about 
it. Ithought it was the Blessed Mother 
who loved us. I will say a prayer as 
the Signorina said, only I’d better not tell 
Mother, for she said our lady was a here- 
tic. ‘ Dear Jesus, bless me and make me 
a good girl and make me Jove all the other 
people.’ I don’t love Amalia, just the 
same,” she added, under her breath ; ‘‘ but 
maybe I don’t have to.” 

‘*Come !” called the mother ; ‘‘let’s go 
down to the fair.” 





Up in the mountains of Italy, far away 
from the large towns, the venders of all 
sorts of wares go from one place to an- 
other putting up booths and attracting 
the country people for miles around. They 
usually arrive in the evening, and during 
the night work briskly that all may be 
ready by morning. 

Down the hill the three peasants 
walked, slowly, that the grandmother 
might be able to keep pace with the two 
younger persons. Eachone had a colored 
handkerchief tied over her head after the 
custom of Tuscan women. Giulia’s was 
bright and new; her mother had saved 
and pinched, in order that she might buy 
it for her child on her festa, when she was 
eight years old. But her own kerchief 
was faded and worn. It was several 
years since she had had a new one, not 
since—since Tessa was married two years 
before, and Beppi, her husband, had 
brought it as a present for his mother-in- 
law. 

‘* We shall havea good yield of grapes,” 
muttered the old Nonna, as they went 
down the narrow, cobblestoned paths, 
between the high stone walls which in- 
closed large vineyards. Occasionally, 
through a gaieway, they caught glimpses 
of the vines, laden with fruit which was 
already tinged with purple. 

** Yes, it will not be long till we shall be 
able to work in the vineyards, and that 
will be good. The Madonna be thanked 
for a good harvest of grapes ;” she said, 
crossing herself, ‘‘ Let us stop in a mo- 
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ment at the church and say a prayer or 
two.” 

Right on the side of the mountain rose 
the square campanile, or bell-tower, 
where the old, brown-robed monk rang 
the great bell several times a day, calling 
the people to prayer. Attached to this 
tower, so typical of Italign places of wor- 
ship, stood a small stone church, gray 
with age, covered with the growth of ivy 
of several centuries. They passed from 
the brilliant glare of the sunlight into the 
cool shadow of the church, and knelt 
reverently on the stone pavement, which 
was crossed and recrossed by a peculiar 
pattern in mosaic. As the women told 
their beads and looked around to see who 
else was in the church whom they knew, 
Giulia’s little brain was busy. If she 
should tell ler mother ali that the English 
young lady had told her what would be- 
come of her? Would old Father Orlando, 
who was just coming through the carved 
doorway and making his way among the 
kneeling women to the altar, lock her up 
in the black dungeons below the church, 
where for many years heretics had been 
imprisoned? Ugh! Giulia did not mind a 
diet of bread moistened with cool water 
from the brook, when she was out in the 
sunshine, and could see the birds and 
flowers ; but in those awful dungeons ! 
Oh no! She had better not tell. 

The priest mounted the altar and com- 
menced the low intoning, broken occa- 
sionally by responses from the people. 
Giulia looked up at the large painting 
above the altar and prayed her litule pray- 
er. ‘‘ Dear Jesus, bless me, and make me 
a good girl, and help me to love all the 
people.” 

After a few moments the three quietly 
arose, crossed themselves, and went softly 
out of the church, Giulia giving a funny 
little bob in the direction of the altar, just 
as the others did, altho she did not 
know why she ought todoso. The Sign- 
orina had told her many things about 
our Savior; but the customs of years 
were behind little Giulia. As they came 
mearer and nearer to the valley which 
broadened out before them, the words of 
the verse kept ringing in her head, ‘‘ Love 
one another,” ‘‘ Love one another ”; and 
the bell in the big square tower kept time 
to the words, and made a pretty tune for 
them. There was one reservation in 
Guilia’s mind. She was perfectly willing 
to love everybody, father, mother, sisters, 
Nonna, the nuns and Father Orlando (for 
had they not always been good to her?) 
but she could not love Amalia. 

** There she is now,” she said to herself, 
as they went from the path to a large 
shaded square, or piazza, where the booths 
were. A little girl about Giulia’s age, 
having very pretty dark eyes, holding 
tight to her mother’s hand, passed close 
by them. Now, to our infinite regret, we 
must say that Ghuulia, forgetting her 
verse, forgetting her prayers, just as soon 
as she caught Amalia’s eyes, twisted up 
her jitile face, turned up her small 
nose, and made so hideous a_ face 
that her own mother could not have 
recognized her if she had seen her. For- 
tunately her attention was concentrated 
on a pile of showy handkerchiefs which 
lay temptingly displayed in one of the 
boothe. Amalia made a face equally ugly 
at Giulia, and then, these civilities having 
been exchanged, they turned away after 
their respective mothers. 

Oh, what a noise there was! Each 
vender shrieked a notice of his wares at 
the top of his voice, and each person in 
the Piazza shrieked also in order to be 
heard. Crowds of people were pushing 
against each other, looking at the dishes 
of earthenware and jars of copper; at 
the funny little whistles and vases of ma- 
jolica; at the knives made far away in 
some distant city. In one booth were 
piles of dress-goods—green, blue, purple, 
scarlet, and every brilliant color imagi- 
nable. In another were rows of curious 
old books, lives of the saints and vellum- 
covered manuscripts. - These were to at- 
tract the gowned priests and monks, who 
mingled with the peasants, There, a 
clown told funny stories, and over yonder 
was a Punch and Judy show, attracting 
crowds of children. Up on the stone ter- 
race separating the road from the Piazza, 
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were rows of dark-skinned men, women 
and children devouring watermelons to 
their hearts’ content. Around the cor- 
ner, up the road, could be seen the hundred 
or more donkeys, who had carried all 
these goods on their backs, or pulled heav- 
ily loaded wagons. From this row of 
gray animals, arose at intervals long and 
melancholy wails, which being continued 
along the line, and combined with the 
yells from the Piazza, caused a perfect 
bedlam, and made the foreigners who were 
so unfortunate as to be rooming near by, 
wish that they were far, far away in a 
desolate desert. 

Giulia’s mother looked through the 
piles of gaudy handkerchiefs. If she 
could only buy one! Alltheother women, 
whose husbands were not so lazy as hers, 
were picking out the best in the pile. 
There was one with a bright yellow 
ground and beautiful red strawberries 
scattered all over it, and a border of 
vines. Only twenty-five centimes (five 
cents), and maybe she could get it for four 
by close bargaining. She had a few cents 
—but so much was needed for the house 
and Giulia and Nonna. No, she must 
wear her old one another year, and she 
sadly turned away. Giulia’s little black 
eyes were very sharp. She saw her moth- 
er’s eager look and glanced from the 
bright new handkerchiefs to the faded one 
which was on the woman’s head, She 
loved her mother very much. She thought 
of her own pretty head-covering. ‘‘ She 
gave me one but did not get any herself !” 
flashed through her mind. 

“* Come, child ; let us go and look at the 
glass necklaces. Here they are ;” and the 
mother’s hard, worn hand took hold of 
her soft one. 

Giulia looked at it a moment. 
does work hard,” she thought. 

Oh, the beautiful necklaces ! There they 
were! Blue and green and lovely yellow 
beads that looked like gold. And there 
was Amalia, with a necklace on her neck. 
Giulia must certainly have one. So she 
chose a yellow one, and her mother com- 
menced bargaining with the man. He 
must have a franc and a half. ‘‘ Impos- 
sibile !” exclaimed the woman, ‘‘I will give 
half a franc. The man spread out his 
hands in horror and exclaimed in his turn, 
** Impossibile /” But finally agreed to take 
half a franc rather than nothing. Giulia 
was not comfortavle. Those inconvenient 
words would keep ringing through her 
head. ‘‘ Love one another!” Her new 
handkerchief was so bright ; her mother’s 
so faded! ‘* Love one another”; and the 
face of the Christ on the crucifix who 
loved her came always to her mind. But 
there was that beautiful necklace, and 
Amalia had one, and the girls at school 
would all love Amalia because she was so 
fine. Yes, she must have the necklace. 
But the mother? It was a hard fight, but 
love won. 

Giulia touched her mother’s hand and 
whispered : ‘‘Could we leave it a little 
while, cara Mamma? I do not want to 
buy it now.” 

‘Yes; we can come again. Perhaps 
thou wilt find something thou likest bet- 
ter, a little pin or a bracelet. We will 
come again perhaps,” she added, to the 
salesman. 


** Mother 


“All right, Signora ; but no one else can - 


sell you anything handsomer. I might 
sell it to you for a soldo less,” he said, 
holding the necklace up to the light. What 
a temptation! Giulia shut her eyes up 
tight that she might not see the sunlight 
shining on the golden beads. 

**Come, Mother,” she whispered. 

‘*The child wants to go. We can come 
again ;” and they turned away. Hither 
and thither they wandered, and the 
mother could not conceal her surprise 
that her little girl could not find anything 
to please her. Even the dolls held no at- 
traction. She did not know how the 
necklace danced before the eyes of Giulia, 
and how the one on Amalia’s neck haunt- 
ed her. But ‘‘Love one another,” rang 
through her head, and somehow she felt 
very happy. 

As the sun went higher into the heavens, 
they began to grow hungry, and went to 
sit under an old fig tree, whose broad 
leaves cast a pleasant shade. The mother 


drew from her capacious pocket a huge 


chunk of black bread, which they con- 
tentedly ate, accompanied by a slice of 
luscious watermelon, which they had 
bought fora penny. Probably they en- 
joyed their meal just as well as did the 
Inglese at the big hotel on the main street 
of the village. 

After they had finished eating and were 
leaning lazily against the tree—indeed 
Nonna was fast asleep—Giulia asked: 
‘* Mother, wouldst thou mind if [ ran 
around a little? Almost every one is eat- 
ing and there is no danger.” 

Her mother looked around at the groups 
of loungers, and said: ‘*Go; but be thou 
very careful and come back soon.” 


Giulia slipped off quickly, making her- 


way between the booths to the one where 
lay the pile of gaudy handkerchiefs. The 
big woman in charge was almost asleep 
herself, so soothing was the warm mid- 
day air ; but she had one eye open forcus- 
tomers. She came briskly forward: 
‘What wishest thou, little one?” 

‘*IT want to buy a handkerchief, please, 
Signora, for my mother who is over there 
by the tree.” 

‘* Ab, yes; Iremember. She was here 
this morning, and liked this one with the 
strawberries. Did thy mother send thee 
for it?” 

‘“*No; I want to buy it myself. You 


_ know I have a beautiful kerchief, and the 


mother’s is so faded and old.” 

The woman smiled. ‘‘Thou art a good 
child.” 

For a moment Giulia thought of dis- 
closing to this kind-hearted woman her 
thoughts, but decided, with true Italian 
reticence, to keep her own counsel. The 
woman did up the handkerchief neatly, 
and sent Giulia away with a smile. 

‘‘ Now I have five pennies left. What 
shall I do with them? I ought to give 
Nonna something.” Giulia was beginning 
to find a fascination in spending money. 
She had never had so much in all her life. 
** Nonna said this morning she had no 
snuff, and the father broke his pipe last 
night. I will see how much they cost.” 

So with much care and consideration 
she made her purchases, buying two pen- 
nies’ worth of snuff for the Nonna, and a 
pipe for two more pennies. Then there 
was one penny left. Giulia stood still be- 
fore the cake stand. How good they 
looked! It surely could not be wrong if 
she bought one for herself, and there was 
a big one marked “‘ Un soldo.” After fis 
she went back to the tree. Her mother 
smiled when she saw the packages. 

** Hast thou bought something pretty for 
thyself, little one? It is right that thou 
shouldst spend thy gift as thou wilt.” 

Without answering, Giulia threw the 
largest package into her mother’s lap. She 
opened it, and the bright handkerchief 
unrolled itself across her dress. 

* ** But thou hast already a new handker- 
chief, my Giulia. Why didst thou buy 
this ?” 

‘*For thee, Mother dear.” 


The woman’s black eyes filled with tears, , 


*“*Thou angel!” she cried; ‘‘didst thou 
spend the money for me ?” 

Giulia cried a little too. Her heart felt 
very warm and good. ‘It was the verse, 
Mother. Something kept saying all the 
time, ‘ Love one another,’ and I knew I 
loved thee. And thy old handkerchief 
was so faded. Thou wilt look so pretty, 
Mother.” She untied the old handker- 
chief, and put the new one on carefully. 
‘“‘Ah! thou art a beauty, Mother.” The 
old Nonna was much delighted with her 
snuff, and took a pinch at once to test it. 
Several times that afternoon Giulia passed 
very close to Amalia. ‘‘ Perhaps she did 
not mean to slap me the other day,” she 
thought. 

When the glorious sun dropped down 
behind the mountain, and the shadows 
grew deeper on the light green foliage of 
the olive groves and among the vineyards, 
the peasants left the fairand wended their 
way through the crooked paths up the 
steep hill, One by one the venders in the 
square packed up their goods, and loaded 
them on the patient donkeys. The cam- 
panile of the old church lay dark against 
the glowing western sky. 

‘** May I put my pretty picture card over 
the crucifix, Mother?” asked Giulia. 

‘* Yes, child,” 
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So the child fastened it carefully up. It 
seemed to her as if the face of the suffer- 
ing Savior lost a trifle of its agony, as it 
looked down upon her. ‘Dear Jesus, 
bless me and make me a good girl, and 
help me to love all the people,” she said. 
Then as she lay in the hard bed, close up 
to the stone wall of the house, she thought : 
“*I do believe ‘ Love one another’ means 
that I must love Amalia, too. I believe I'll 
make up with her to-morrow, and then, 
maybe—maybe—she will let me wear her 
beautiful necklace, just once.” 

RomgE, ITALY. 


_ 
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PEBBLES. 


‘“*MAMMA, ain’t Deacon Dalton a funny 
man?” ‘“ Why, Jimmy, what did he do »”’ 
“In church to-day he took his hat around 
and showed it to everybody.’’—Chicago 
Record. 


...‘* Don’t you find it rather lonely here,”’ 
asked Cholly, ‘with nobody to talk to %”’ 
**Yes,” she replied, with a vacant look into 
space ; ‘‘and it’s getting worse every min- 
ute.” — Washington Star. 


-.--*I think,” said the unsophisticated 
mab, ‘‘ that Goggins must be quite a power 
in city politics. I was passing his place yes- 
terday and noticed in big letters the word 
‘Pull’ on his door.” —Boston Transcript. 








....‘' Talk about these horseless vehicles,” 
said Uncle Si, ‘“‘ Isee’em long ago.” ‘‘ Why, 
Pa!” began Aunt Mandy. “Oh, but I did. 
Don’t you remember the old ox cart we 
rode to our weddin’ in ?’’—Jndianapolis 
Journal. 


.... Visitor: “What are you crying about, 
my little man?” Little Willy: ** All my 
brothers hez got a vacation,and I hain’t 
got none.” Visitor: ‘‘Why, that’s too 
bad. How is that ?” Willy (between subs): 
“* I—don’t go—to school yet.’”’— Life. 


..He: “This is the last season I shall 
own a yacht.” The Unaffected One:** Why, 
Mr. Sayler, I thought you were perfectly in 
love with sailing.” ‘‘So.I am, but it’s too 
much work to get my friends to go with me. 
They say they have to give up too much in 
order to do it.”,»—Brooklyn Life. 


...-Mr. Urban: “ Why is it that you 
country people charge so much more for 
board than we have to pay in the city ?” 
Mrs. Ensilage: ‘La, me! What a ques- 
tion! In the city the boardin’-house keep- 
ers has plenty of markets, but here we has 
to raise everything.’’—New York Weekly. 


.--.''Can you tell me, Professor,” asked 
Grigsby, ‘‘ what an ‘extempore pianist’ is ? 
I see that the performances of such a pian- 
ist are advertised.”’ ‘‘ Certainly,” said the 
Professor. ‘‘ Ex, out of; tempo, time; an - 
extempore pianist is one that plays out of 
time !°"—Boston Transcript. 


..-“‘Has the displacement of the horse 
by the bicycle affected the sale of oats to 
any extent ?” asked the curious person. 
“* Not much,’ said Mr. Haicede. *‘ The bi- 
cycle fellers gits such appetites now that 
even boardin’-house oatmeal goes all right.”’ 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


..."* Bliggins is still complaining about 
the business depression.’’ ‘‘ Hasn’t he got 
work yet?” ‘“‘No. Can’t find anything 
that suits him.” ‘‘That’s the way it goes. 
The man that keeps talking about hard 
times is invariably looking for a soft thing.” 
—Washington Star. 


....“* For the life of me, I cannot see why 
people think it so comical a thing for aman 
to get married,” complained the young 
man who was on his bridal tour. ‘‘ Ner me, 
neither,’”” remarked the passenger with 
white whiskers. ‘An’ I may state, furder, 
that I been marrit twelve years.” —Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


.... Mrs. Veneering: “‘ There’s the wagon 
with the piano we bought to-day. You can 
just send it back.” Mr. Veneering: 
* Why?” Mrs. Veneering: ‘‘Do you sup- 
pose that we are going to buy an $800 piano 
and have it brought home at night when 
the neighbors can’t see it? Never!’’—The 
Pathfinder, 


-..-Here are some sample questions and 
answers from acertain New-England school: 
Teacher (after a lesson in physiology on the 
names and structure of the teeth): ‘* Now, 
John, name the teeth.” John (hesitat- 
ingly): ‘‘The teeth—the teeth—are the 
cupids, the bi-cupids, and the morals.” 
Teacher: ‘‘ What is the opposite of ortho- 
dox?” Boy: ‘“ Paradox.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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..-He Converted Her.—“ It’s all right, 
Mary,” he said, patiently. ‘‘ Go into poli- 
tics and run for office if you want to. But 
remember one thing, the cartoonists ’ll be 
after you as soon as you’re a candidate.” 
“JT don’tcare.” ‘“ And they’ll put your pic- 
ture in the paper with your hair out of curl 
and your hat on crooked.’”’ ‘* Do you think 
they would do that ?” she inquired, appre- 
hensively. ‘Of course. And they’ll make 
your Paris gowns look like ten-cent calico 
and say that your sealskin coat is imita- 
tion.”? ‘‘ William,” she said, after a 
thoughtful pause; ‘“‘I guess I’ll just stay 
right here and make home happy.”’— Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 


..The following is said to be an exact 
translation of the letter sent by a Chinese 
editor to a would-be contributor, whose 
manuscript he found it necessary to return : 

** Behold thy servant prostrate before thy feet, 
I bow to thee, and beg that of thy graciousness 
thou mayest grant that I may speak and live. 
Thy honored manuscript has deigned to cast 
the light of its august countenance upon us. 
With: raptures we have perused it. By the 
bones of my ancestors never have I encountered 
such wit, such pathos, such lofty thought. With 
fear and trembling I return the writing. Were 
I to publish the treasure you sent me the Em- 
peror would order that it be made the standard 
and that none be published except such as 
equaled it. Knowing literature as I do, and that 
it would be impossible in ten thousand years to 
equal what you have done, I send your writing 
back. Ten thousand times I crave your pardon. 
Behold, my head is at your feet. Do what you 
will. 
“ Your servant’s servant, THE EDITOR.” 
—Exchange. 





ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPEN DENT.] 





381.—AT THE SEMINARY. 
Nine ladies walk in sets of three, thus: 


Ada Delia Grace 
Bertha Effie Helen 
Chloe Flora Ida 


They then take three other promenades, 
changing partners each time sothat no two 
ofthem arein any set more than once. What 
is the arrangement in the second, third 
and fourth promenades ? 

G. D. Hunt. 
382.—TRANSPOSITION, 
With hats and sunshades by the score, 

Sweet One, daintily gowned and fair, 

Has come to pleasant Bluff Beach for 

The season and, of course, the air! 


Alas! each two of warm, salt breeze 
Freckles her fair skin awfully ; 
“The boating ?”—why, how could that 
please 
When One abominates the sea ? 


Her gowns are spoiled—look at this blue !— 
Her curls are uncurled by the wind ; 
Three’s suits are so unstylish, too— 
If they could but be crinolined. 


But no, she’s sure what she would do 
This day, if Fate did not so thwart her ; 

Take four for town ; but she just knows 
That horrid boat would go by water. 


383.—ARCHITECTURAL ANAGRAMS. 

Our village church, the result of pro- 
tracted labor to overcome many difficulties, 
is at last finished. Altho the foundation 
now proves to be tearing, the building is 
in as good condition as one could expect. 
The walls are of Norse feet—an odd mate- 
rial, one would say, yet it gives no extraor- 
dinary appearance. The roof is covered 
with teals—often seen on buildings in this 
vicinity. A rip coot stands in front, and 
adds much to the appearance of the edifice. 
The windows are clean chaster. The in- 
terior is neatly finished, with walls and 
ceiling in planes, and altogether the struc- 
ture is a pleasant and beautiful home for 
our little society. 2s. &. FB. 


384.—IN TITLED SOCIETY. 


Of the Count One, I’ve heard folks state, 
Men must have a just estimate ; 

The handsome Count Two oft is less 
Liked than some famed for homeliness. 
While “‘ men may come and men may go,”’ 
Count Three remains ‘‘ in statu quo !” 
Count Four is, in this simple rhyme, 
The opposite of the Count Prime; 
Count Five is justly noted for 

His skillful reading of the law ; 

In games of cards, whate’er the stakes, 
A part the Couut Siz often takes ; 
Count Seven is higbly valued for 

His real efficiency in war ; 

While ’tis the task of the Count Eight 
To keep the army records straight. 

Tho sprung from no heroic line, 

A man may yet respect Count Nine ; 
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Then ; Count Ten, like the restless ocean, 
Might be described “ perpetual motion !”’ 
MABEL P. 


385.—ANAGRAM. 

A dreamy air, that now and then 

These summer days will bring, 
Fills all the half-filled church, and when 

e choir get up to sing, 

** Must I be carried to the skies 

On flowery beds of ease ?”’ 
Our nearest neighbor shuts his eyes, 
And nods in arcs of varied size, * 

And varying degrees. 


Over his head so round and small, 
And smooth as any cannon ball, 
Or cheeses first and last. 


III. 
Nan in the audience sits resigned : 
Her new girst jacket fills her mind, 
Especially the collar. 
But as the last last dies away 
The people round hear Teddy say. 
‘*My ! how those Dutch folks holler ?”’ 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, SEPT. 5TH. 
377.—Ear-then. 

378.—1, Out-rigged ; 2. Out-sailed ; 3, out- 
bound ; 4, out-cast ; 5, out-reaching ;: 6, out- 
standing: 7, out grown; 8, out-wearing; 9, 
out-broken; 10, out-burst; 11, out-done; 
12, out. 

379.—1, Lady-bird; 2, lady-bug; 3, lady- 
fly: 4, lady-ship ; 5, lady-fern ; 6, Lady-day; 
7, Lady-chapel, 8, lady-like ; 9, lady-kin ; 
10, lady-love. 

380.—Daily, ail, I. 


Nan’s impulse always leaps to what 
Seems kindliest and best ; 
For others’ good her care dies not, 
Tho sometimes ill-expressed. 
So when the drowsy head began 
Its tiresome plunge and lurch, 
Spoke to the usher total Nan: 
**Oh, Mr. Pagh, do get that man’ 
A pillar of the church !”’ 
M. C.S. 
386.—HALF SQUARE. 

1, A letter ; 2, a calf (Standard) ; 3, kisses 
(obs.) ; 4, Japanese coins: 5, an ancient Cel- 
tic people of Carniola and Carinthia(Lipp.): 
6, a Dutch poet and Protestant, 1493-1568 ; 
7, the act of building a fence: 8, condensed 
(Standard); 9, post village, Marin County, 
Cal. ; 10, a very fusible variety of cast iron ; 
11, a kind of stove of cylindrical form 
(Standard); 12, tones introduced for the 
sake of smoother melody, but forming no 
essential part of the harmony. 

A. F. 


387.—CHARADE. 


There is a plant the people call, 
In places where it grows, the all. 








HOLT. 


Full many a /irst, on giddy wing, 

Comes near the flower, fluttering. 

It seeks the cup, the boundary’s past; 

Shuts with a spring the cruel last. 
JOE AMORY. 


USE GENUINE 
PONDS EXTRACT 


388.—AT THE SEMINARY. 

When the class had increased to fifteen, 
the ladies took seven walks in sets of three, 
as before, changing partners each time so 
that no two were iu the same set twice. 
Designating the ladies by the letters A to O, 
give their arrangement in the several 
promenades. G. D. Hunt. 


389.—REVERSALS. 
. Re 
The first has sung her sweetest strain : 


ONLY. 


ACT AA ist ate 
VOud UV. 10 


belat sdalleitah tas.) 
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She stands and bows and bows again, 
Half smothered in bouquets. 

Her eyes, with triumph all aglow, 

Still scan the house, above, below, 
As last of greater praise. 


1,000 


LAMPS VARIETIES 


You should see theimprovements (our patents) inLamps 


"THE MILLER” is the best lamp made 


Il. Over one hundred thousand have been sold. If not for 
sale by yonr dealer, come to our store, or write for 
~ catalogue and order by mail. 


‘Manufacturers’; EDWARD MILLER & CO, 
283 end 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York 
¢?~ For cool weather buy a ‘‘ Miller” Oil Heater. 


The tenor next wins loud acclaim, 
That lights his face with radiant flame ; 
Its ruddy flush has passed 
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5 Springs Nos. 1 and 2.— alue as Nerve Tonics, and é 
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Réecamier Cream. . 


New York, November 13, 1887. 
My DEAR Mrs AYER:—As one of the ‘‘ Corps of Physicians” employed 
by the New York Evening World for sick babies, the past summer, I have 
had occasion to use your mier Cream for the terrible skin diseases so 
prevalent among little childrea, particularlv those suffering from want of 
proper care. [ found Récamier Cream a CURE for Scald-Head. for Chafing 
and Eczema, and, used in counection with Récamier Soap, I cured any 
number of most obstinate cases. The Cream surpasses any ointment I[ 

have ever used, and sbould be in everv nursery. 
J. H. LOMBARD, M.D., 38 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 








HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 131 West 3ist St., N. Y. 
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Nerve Strength 


Is given by Hood’s Sarsaparilia because this great 
medicine makes pure, rich blood, and the blood sup- 
plies nourishment to the nerves. If you are nervous 
you may be sure your blood is impoverished or im- 
pure. Attend to the matter now and avoid the dan- 
ger of nervous prostration and its unequalled hor- 
rors, Be sure to get Hood’s and only Hood’s, because 


5 s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the One True Blood Purifier. 

9 easy to buy, easy to take, 
Hood Ss Pills easy in effect. No hen 


should be withoutthem. They are especially adapted 
to the use of women and children. 25c, 


‘‘ The 
Bugbear 
of stiffening is 
that they will 
cut through 
the skirt 
braids.” 
She’s 
taken, 


can't cut 
through _ 


“S, H. & | 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
tothe S.H. & M. Co., P.O. Eox 699, New York City. 


++S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


The Bitebeock Pulpit or Students’ Lamp, 


The Only Oil > That Requires No 


mop 
No Odor. No Glass toc lean or Break. 
Gives a_ better Mahe than gas at cost of 
1 CENT FOR 10 HOU RS, 
Cannot explode. The Best Lamp in the World for 
Rectors, Students, the Library or the Business Man's 
Desk. Delivered so any address in the United States 
on receipt of Ss.0 
Prone OCK P MP CQ,, 


tertown ge 
ll Factory St. 
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v Y. 
Send for our Complete c atalogue. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 


Wiison’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 


attachment. 


WILSON EAR DRUM Co., 
Otiees: { a Bidg., a Ky 
OMlees: 5 4; 23 Broadway, New Vori. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 














New subscribers can 


begin with any 
Number, 
1 Number (1 week)................ $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)................ 20 
4 = 1% | a) 
13 ss | ee 15 
17 - (4 ” Penvexctceeoneee 1,00 
26 “ (6 - Redes cowenniancws 1.50 
52 = OE YORB eikcccccccccsessss KO 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 2 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street. New York ( fitv. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00, 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 


‘ Wreeniy Market Renew. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 





| For the week ending Thursday, Sept. 5th, 1895.] 


TEAS.—The regular weekly auction sale of 
tea was smaller yesterday, but prices were about 
the same as last qumed, Amoy is quoted at 9 
(@13c.; Formosa, 14@30c.; Fuhchau, 10@25c., and 
Japan, 14@30c. 

SUGAR.—The market for refined sugar is 
stronger, and prices have advanced about 1-16c. 
all eround. Granulated is 44@47-l6c.; cut-loaf 
and crushed, 5 1-8@5 5-l6c.; powdered, 4 13-16@ 
5e., and cubes, 434@4 15- l6c. 

COFFEE. —There is little interest in the specu- 
lative demand for coffee, and cash trading is 
confined within a narrow range of prices. Mild 
grades are steadier than Brazil growths. Mocha 
is 254@%6c.; Maracaibo, 17@20c.: Java, 21@3ic.; 
Laguayra, 16@2Ic., and Brazil, 16@17éc. 

COTTON.—The cotton market has been ad- 
vancing again this week, and it closes strong 


and firm. Bad crop reports have made holders 
keep back their offerings. The fear Jast week 
that cotton had reached too high a point has 
not been justified by theevents of this week. 
Middling uplands is quoted at 84c., and mid- 
dling Gulf, 8Y%c. 

WOOL.—The market fer wool holds its own 
pretty well, but business does not increase very 
materially. Thetransactions amount to about 
200,000 Ib of domestic wool a week, and at the 
following range of prices: Ohio XX and above, 
18@19c.; X and above, 16@1&c.; other grades, 20@ 
2c.; washed combing and delaine, 18@22c.; un- 
washed combing, 17@20c.; Texas, 9@13c.; Cali- 
fornia, 6@13\%c.; Oregon, %@15ic., and Territory, 
9@ léc. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
in fair demand at 34%@6c. per th, and dressed 
lambs steady at 54@9%c. Cuuptry dressed veals 
are firm at 7@llc.. and city dressed at 744@12c. 
Country dressed hogs are steacy at 644,@7éc. for 
all weights. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for pork products 
has been very quiet and uninteresting this 
week. Prices are at a slight decline on some 
grades, and unchanged on others. Mess pork is 
duil at $10.50@11 per bbi.; family, $12.50), and 
short clear. $12@i14. Beef is steady, with extra 
mess at $7.50@8; family, $11@12.50, and short 
clear, $12@14. Beef hamsare easy at $16. Lard 
is quiet and lower at $6.25 per 100 tb. Pickled 
bellies are dull at 64 @7c. per ); shoulders, 5!4c., 
and hams, 9@9c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market for flour 
is a little lower and dull. There is a small in- 
qguiry for winter wheat, and sellers find some 
difficulty in disposing of stocks. Winter 
straights are quoted at $3.25 @3.35 per bbl.; clears, 
$3.05@3 10: city clears, $3.85¢@4.10, and spring 
clears, $3@3.10; spring patents, $3.40.43.65. Rye 
flour is slow at $2.65@3 15. Cornmeal is quiet at 
$2 80 for Brandywine, and $2.50@3.80 for South- 
ern and Western. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—There is very lit- 
tle change in the butter market Demand is no 
larger, and it is hard work to dispose of the un- 
dergrades, choice creamery alone being in fair 
demand. Factory is held steady for export. 
Extra creamery is 20c.; firsts, 17@18%c.; thirds 
to seconds, 13@l6c.: State dairy, 12@18c. ; imi- 
tation creamery, li@lic.; Western dairy, 9@ 
13c., and factory, 8@124c. Cheese has been 
very dull this week, and goods have tended to 
accumulate. There has been a good deal of poor 
cheese to work off, and this has hurt the market. 
Fancy large size full cream cheese is 744@74c. ; 
common to choice, 6@744c.; fancy large sizes, 
84e@854c.; common to choice, 64@84c.; choice 
part skims, 54g¢@64ec.; common to prime, 24¢@ 


POULTRY AND E iGS.—Live poultry is gen- 
erally easy, with turkeys, ducks and geese steady. 
Fowls are 9vel0c ; chickens, 104ge@l1lc.; old 
roosters, 6c. ; turkeys, 10@11c. ; ducks, 0:@80c. per 
pair, and geese,$1@1.25. Dressed poultry is steady 
for fancy chickens, dull for inferior grades, and 
irregular for ducks and geese. Old turkeys are 
11@12c. per bh: young, 10@l6c.; fowls, 10 ellc.; old 
cocks, 6c.; Philadelphia spring chickens, b@ 
18c.; Western, dry-picked, 8@l2c.; scalded. 10a 
lic. : Eastern spring ducks, 1444@l15c.; Western, 
8@10c., and Eastern geese. I4el6c. Fancy fresh 
eggs are pretty well sustained, but the market is 
overloaded with undergrades. Fresh Jersey 
eges are 16@17c. per doz. ; State, 16@164¢c.; Penn- 
sylvania, 154@l6c.; Western, 14@15c., and culls, 
$1.25@2.85 per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are in smaller sup- 
ply, and fine stock cleans up pretty well. d 
apples, im round hooped barrels, are 1.50@2; 
green, $1.25@1.62; flat-hooped barrels, $141.75; 
open heads, 75c.@$1. Bartlett pears are in fair 
demand at $1.75 @3 per bbl., and fancy seckels 
firm at $1.50@2.75, and common sorts, $1@1.75. 
Peaches are in moderate supply and firmer at 
$1@1.25 per basket for faucy ; 60@85c. for fair to 
prime, and 30@50c. for culls. Fancy quality 
res are steady, but inferior are dull. State 

elawares are 10.412c. i small basket; black 
kinds, 8@10c.; up-river Delawares, $1@1.25 per 
case; Niagara, 75c.@$l, and biack, @&a85c. 
Watermelons are in m: derate supply at $6@18 
per 100, and muskmelons firmer at $1¢2.50 per 
bbl. Near-by plums are steady at 12@40c. per 
8-Ib basket, and a few early cranberries are quiet 
at $23.25 per crate. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are very lowand freely offered at 75c.@$1 25 per 
bbl., and sweets are quiet at $1.75@2. Onions 
are plenty and dul] at $1.25@2 for white; $1@ 
150 for yellow, and 75c.@$1.26 for red. 
Eastern cabbages are $].50@2 per 190; corn, 0@ 
80c.; cauliflowers, 50c.@$1 per barrel; squash, 
50e.@$1; Russia turnips, 50c.; tomatoes, Basse. 
per box ; celery, 10@40c. perdoz. stalks. 











is acquired by ladies who use Pozzon1’s 


The soft glow of the tea rose 
CoxPizxion Powper. Try it. 
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, SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 





WALTER BAKER & CU., Limited = Their 
Del'cious Breakfa=t (ocean is absolutely pure. 
Nochemicals used. Costs less than one cent a cup. 
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ISO’°S CURE FOR 
CURES ALL ELSE FAI 


Cough 
in time. 


CONSUMPTION 


Sold b 











farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recene 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
«nterested.) 


THE DAIRY INSTITUTE AT THE 
NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 


BY AGRICOLA, 





ONE of the most valuable features of the 
State Fair not in the nature of an exhibit 
is the Dairy Institute, which was held each 
moruing. *‘ Butter Making’ was the sub- 
ject discussed by Jared Van Wagoner, Jr., 
of Cobleskill. Heremarked that our grand- 
mothers found it necessary to have a cow 
from which to make their butter, but some 
of the “ duirymaids ” out West do not seem 
to need one. They produce it from tallow, 
lard and cotton-seed oil. We need a cow to 
make butter and we need a good one, said 
the speaker. The average cow in this State 
makes but 125 pounds a year. Wedo not 
need to worry about breeds. Some of the 
poorest cows may be found in the crack 
dairy breeds. There are good ones and poor 
ones inall breeds. The speaker advised the 
use of a good separator, but if this is not 
practicable employ the deep-setting appa- 
ratus. Reduce the milk temperature to 50° 
or lower and ripen the cream befure churn- 
ing. Cream from the separator should be 
well cooled. Reduce it to 35° and hold it 
there for twenty-four to thirty-six hours, 
then warm it quickly to 60°. The ideal 
churn has no inside fixtures. It churns by 
concussion. Stop churning when granules 
are small, then draw off the buttermilk and 
wash the butter in three waters or four, but 
do not work it but once. The finest butter 
in market is worked but little. In salting, 
cater to the demands of your customers; 
some want more and some less. 

W. W. Wall, of Gouverneur, addressed 
the dairymen on ‘* How to Increase the Con- 
sumption of American Cheese.’’ He re- 


marked that in order to increase home 
consumption we must make a cheese that 
consumers want, by putting into it the 
requisite moisture. The hard export cheese 
is not liked by Americans ; it must be rich 
in butter-fat, moist, and in weight not to 





exceed ten pounds. The large sixty-pound 
cheese is not wanted for home use. The 
speaker said there were three reasons why 
so little chee-e is eaten in this country, viz.: 
too high priced, too large size, and too poor 
a quality. If these objections can be re- 
moved home consumption will be doubled. 

A valuable paper was presented by Prof. 
W. W. Wing, of Cornell University, on 
“Sterilization and Pasteurization of Milk.” 
This process, said the Professor. applies 
more properly to milk that is used for im- 
mediate consumption ratber than to that 
to be manufactured into butter or cheese. 
Milk undergoes quite rapid changes very 
soon after it isdrawn from the cow, and 
these changes are sometimes detrimental ; 
they may be prevented to a large extent. 
Bacteria produce these changes. There are 
twenty or thirty of these germs, each pro- 
ducing different changes; but there are 
three which do most of the bad work 
—one acts on the milk sugar, chang- 
ing it into lactic acid; another causes 
the rancidity of butter and the third, 
working on the caseine of milk, produces 
putrefaction. The germs get into the milk 
not through the cow but through certain 
conditions to which the milk is subjected 
after being drawn from the cow. Most of 
them float in the air, some on particles of 
dust; some come from the excrement of the 
cows, some from filthy bands of the milker. 
To kill those germs we resort to pasteuriza- 
tion, that is, heating the milk not higher 
than 155° and immediately cooling it to 50° 
or below. This will killthe typhoid germ, 
and the milk can be kept twenty four hours 
longer than when prepared in any other 
way. The speaker wisely said in conclusion 
that pasteurization was not to relieve 
dairymen from theduty of cleanliness and 
from taking every precaution to preventa 
bad condition of the milk. 

“* The 6,000-pound Cow a Necessity’ was 
the subject treated by Mr. Edward Van 
Alstyne, of Kinderhook. He is a practical 
farmer who keeps a herd of twenty five 
Jerseys and bas two 125ton silos. The 
speaker remarked that an objection raised 
against the cow that produces the 6,000 
pounds of milk was that if all cows were of 
that caliber butter and cheese would be 
very cheap. Kut he saw no cause for fear 
that butter would have to he given away 
because of 6,000 pound milch cows. The 
practical remedy for luw prices is in keep- 
ing ten cows where we now keep twenty. 
thus saving the cost of keep one-half. and 
at the same time get as much milk from 
the ten asthetwenty. The6,000-pound cow 
must give milk at least ten months in the 
year, and the flow must be kept up. The 
speaker says he produces as much milk in 
winter as summer, and it is twice as profit- 
able. He believed it would pay any dairy- 
man to feed at least two pounds of cocton- 
seed meal and cornmeal a day during the 
summer. A good winter ration is six to 
eight pounds of grain, with clover hay and 
ensilaze, each day. The speaker empha- 
sized the necessity of giving the cows warm 
wipter quarters. 

**Some Points to be Considered in Select- 
ing the Dairy Cow” was the theme of F. E. 
Dawley, of Fayetteville. He said the Bab- 
cock test and the scales must determine the 
quality of the cow. Requisites of a good 
dairy cow are, width across the hips; large 
udder set well forwardand well attached to 
the abdomen, and when milked out it is 
soft and flexible ; teats large aud sqnarely 
set; weli-sprung ribs; wedge-shaped body, 
but not to the extreme; stim neck; large, 
lustrous, miid e;es; small head, and horns 
of a waxy appearance. Ears should be up- 
right, and there should be secretions of yel- 
lowish dandruff in the ears, benind the 
sboulders, and in the long hair at root of 
taii. Lhe speaker said that yeilowish dan- 
druff indicates milk rich in butter-fat, 
white white dandruff indicates poor, thin 
milk. Mr. Dawley added interest to his 
address by the use of crayon pictures. 

The above inciude outlines of the ad- 
dresses delivered at the Lustitute on dairy 
topics. Other speakers were A. R. East- 
man, of Waterville, ou ** Farm Economy ”’; 
Dr. L. L. Van Slyke, on the ** Work of the 
German Experiment Station,” and J. S. 
Woodward, of Lockport, on ** Winter Feed- 
ing of Sneep.” 


THE INHABITANTS OF THE BLACK 
FOREST. 


II. 
BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 











In a short time the crack of the rifle and 
gun was'no longer heard in the Black For 
est. Hunters tramped through the place in 
vain to find some game. The woods were 
deserted, save for tough herons, buzzards 
and hawks, and a few song birds that flit- 
ted around after bright red berries. The 
old woodman mourned for the loss of his 
friends, and the hunters wondered what 
had caused the great change. Gradually 
the fame of the Black Forest as a good 
hunting ground declined, and men no lon- 
ger came from afar to kill the ducks and 
grouse, and woodcock. 

But this was not the only change that 
swept through the woods. When the next 
spring came around, the insects, worms and 
grabs multiplied rapidlyinnumber. There 
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were no birds to eat them, and they climbed 
upon every tree and bush in countless 
swarms. By midsummer every leaf was 
eaten or withered up by the insects, and the 
hum of the locust made the barren forest 
resound. Even the young shoots and twigs 
were eaten off, and people no lonyer found 
pleasure in strolling through the woods. 
Everything was destroyed as effectually as 
if a great fire had swept through the forest. 

When the lumbermen came to cut their 
new season’s crop of timber they found, to 
their terror, that every tree had been punc- 
tured by the larve of horned beetles. These 
little holes extended from the base of the 
giant trees to their tops, and many were as 
large around as a lead-pencil, and others as 
small as pins. But even the small “ pin- 
holes’’ made the lumber almost worthless. 
The lumber cutters went miles into the 
forest to find better timber; but the same 
destruction met them on every hand. 

Terrer indeed struck the inhabitants of 
Pell then, for the wealth of the city de- 
pended upon the lumber interests, and with 
the complete failure of the timber crop 
nothing but ruin could follow. No forest 
fires ever did somuchdamage. The insects 
were increasing so in numbers tbat they 
would d»even moredamage another season. 
The value of property in Pell declined ; 
many moved away, and others were in de- 
spair. 

Then it was that the old woodman paid a 
second visit to the city. On the roadsides 
he met men and women the picture of de- 
spair. They stood idly about the streets 
and boulevards of the city, and all industry 
seemed paralyzed. Tbe hum of the locusts 
and buzz of the insects in the forest near by 
smote heavily upon their ears. The old 
woodman wended his way toward the center 
of the marketplace, and then, raising bis 
voice to the groups of people near him, he 
said: 

‘Listen, oh, people of Pell! A great 
curse bas fallen upon your city to-day be- 
cause of your cruelty and thoughtles<ness, 
Once before a les-er curse visited you. You 
kilied off, and cruelly treated, the little 
singers and warblers of the air, and they 
lett you so that not a song of a bird greeted 
you from one end of the countryside to the 
other. When you made laws to protect 
them they re'urned to you, ard now they 
warble in every tree and bush along the 
streets. 

** But since then you have wantonly killed 
the game birds—the partridges, woodcocks, 
ducks, quail. and scores of other inoffensive 
creatures. Often you destroyed them for 
the pleasure of killing, and not for their 
meat. Now they have left you—gone up 
into the mountains, and they will not re- 
turn until they have some as-urance of pro- 
tection. The worms, bugs, beetles, jocusts 
and other insects tnat they live upon have 
consequently multiplied so in numbers that 
they are ruioing your forests. They will 
continue to increase in numbers, unless the 
birds return to destroy them, so that every 
inhabitant of this city will have tu flee. By 
another season they will eat up your crops, 
and enter your city in countless swarms. 
Yur only hope is in protecting the game 
birds. Make laws to protect them pine 
months out of tne year from the hunters, 
aud they will ounce more make your woods 
blossom and grow leafy.” 

Tnoere was & universal shout of approval 
at these words. ihe people had not taougnt 
of the game birds as needing avy protection ; 
but the autoorities of the city immediately 
assured the oid *oodman that his request 
would be coniplied with at once. A deputa- 
tion of the leading citizens even escorted 
him to the edge of the forest, and prayed 
bim to hasten the recall uf the insectiver- 
ous birds. 

**Cheer up! cheer up!” the old woodman 
said, when be reached home, and saw the 
mocking bird in low spirits. 
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“Why should I cheer up?’ asked the 
bird. “All my banished people in the 
mountains are homesick and 7 of exist- 
ence. They want to réturn. { fpod is 
siying out there, and tidny dfe sick.’ 

“Then go, and tell them to retuth a 
onee. Here is a fat harVest of worms an 
— for them. Let them eat greedily, an 
tell the song birds they are no longer for- 
bidden’ to eat wotms in the forest. The 
édict is recalled. Protection is assured to 
ee game birds nine thonths in the yéar. 

uring the other three tell them to go bic 
into the mountaihs, or run the risk of losing 
their lives. That is the law of the mei.” 

Immediately the, mocking bird —— 
1 pon the table and trilled forth 4 mbtlody o 
eligbt. . ; 

* 8 ow I dm Happy to Garry such welcomé 
— to my exiled people among the moun- 

ns. 

‘Wher the next opeing rolled around, the 
humerous Birds of the forests had so far 
destroyed the locusts, bugs, beetles: ard 
worms that the trees assumed their old ap- 
pearance of green. The leaves were bright 
and glossy; the twigs luscious with sap, and 
the new growtlis were not injured by any 
worms or purctures., Theold trees outgrew 
their former wounds, and produced fitie 
tiniber again. The languid industries of 
tne City of Pell revived and grew active and 
remiunerative. The hopeless and despairing 
looks of the people changed to happiness 
and cheerfulness. The laws regarding the 
game birds were strictly enforced. For 
bine months of the year, including the 
breeding season, they enjoyed perfect im- 
munity from all danger. Then when the 
hunting season approached they all flew 
away to other regions and remained away 
until the season of protection arrived again. 
The hunters looked in vain for them, and 
as time passed they gave up all efforts to 
find them. 

Several years of great prosperity followed, 
and the country around Pell developed rap- 
idly, and many strangers settied in the new 
districts cleared by the lumber miils. Long 
stretches of farming land produced abun- 
dant crops of grain and fruits. These were 
shipped to other cities, and added another 
great industry to the place. 

The old woodman grew feeble and bent 
with age, but he still lived in the forest, 
constantly attended by his mocking bird, 
and cheered into happiness by his conversa- 
tion. Daily the littie spokesman commun1- 
cated to him the news of the birds of the 
woods and kept him well informed. 

“There is little more I can do for your 
people,” the old woodman said one day to 
bis friend; **and | shall soon pass away. 
But when | am gone the good people of Peil 
will remember the lessons I have taught 
them. If the laws are not enforced, you 
must repeat what I instructed you in the 
past. 

‘Lhe mocking bird grewsad at these words ; 
for the thought of losing his constant friena 
depressed his spirits. 

** We shall never have another friend like 
you,” was all the reply that the creature 
could make. 

‘*] wish that I could do one more kind act 
for your people before I go,”’ the man mur- 
mured. 

**We have no complaint to make now,” 
the mocking bira answered, ‘‘and there is 
nothing more we couid ask of you.” 

But neither knew how soon the advice of 
the woodman would be needed. 

By another spring tbe little bird brought 
troublesome news to his friend, and sought 
his counsel, 

“The hawks and owls and eagles and buz- 
zards are complaining this time,” the ioter- 
preter said. 

‘“*How so? I thought they were strong 
enough to care of themselves. It was my 
intention to warn you that they were too 
bold in taking the lives of the heipless song 
biras, and that they must stop it, or be pun- 
ishea.”’ 

* Yes, they are savage sometimes when 
hunger presses them,’’ replied the mocking 
bird; “‘put at heart they are good, and 
would protect us from acommon danger. 
These family quarrels we cannot help.” 

* Well, wnat is It that is troubling them ?’ 
demanded the man. 

“Lhe farmers have complained that the 
hawks and owls and the eagles steal their 
chickens and pigeons, and Cause them great 
loss. ‘hey nave asked the city authorities 
to pay money tor every scalp of a hawk, 
eagle, buzzard or large Owl, and now tnou- 
sanus are being siuin. Every time one 
emerges from the woods ne is shot, and 
cruel traps are set for them in the woods on 
tne tops of trees. Lifeis made so uncertain 
forthem tnat they dare not come to their 
hests until after dark. Now, good friend, 
you know that these birds live upon mice, 
rats, ground moles, iizards and ferrets, and 
rarely steala chicken. hey do more good 
to the farmers than harm, but for their oc- 
casional offense they are shot and trapped 
on every side.’”’ 

The woodman took his pipe from his 
mouth, and replied : 

“teil the hawks, buzzards, owls and 
eagles, and all those that live upon rodents, 
to forbear eating any more mice, rats or 
moles in the fielas of the tarmers. Let them 
gO into the woods for a twelvemonth and 
pick up their food as best they can. Then 
if they are not protected by the men of 
Pell, I shall cease to give further advice.” 

It was more difficult for the mocking 
bird to convince these voracious biras of the 
air of the wisdom of the old woodman’s ad- 
vice, but by sweet persuasion and cooing he 
finally succeeded in getting all to pledge 
their assistance. 

Then the bounty hunters could no longer 
make any money, and the farmers fouud 
their fields rid of ail pigeon and chicken 
thieves. But alas for human foresight! 
The ferrets, no longer kilied by their ene- 
mies of the air, grew so rapidly in numbers 
that they destroyed nearly all of the chick- 
ens of the farmers and sucked all of the 
fresh-laid eggs in the henroosts. The rats 
and mice multiplied so that a great in- 
vasion of rodeuts swept over the farms and 
ate up everything. Tne ground moles bur- 
rowed great trenches nniler every field and 
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ate up the seeds as fast as they wete 
platted. Lied rats and niice invaded the 
city, and all the inhabitants had to turn out 
esttoy théri. 
_ But thev céuld not keep down their iv- 
creasing ttumhers. very granary and 
storehouse was itivaded. It was imnossihle 
to keép any fond protected from the little 
creatures, and the farmers gave up their 
labot in deSpair. Once mofe the curse 
ested upon the City of Pell. avd ruin and 
ieee stared the inhabitants in the 
But about this time the old woodman lay 
sick in his hut on the Assiniboine, and be 
could not make his journey to Pell, As the 
days rolled by be grew more feeble with 
age. and the birds, of. the forest ficcked 
around the place to learn .of his condition. 
hey brought him food with their bills, and 
water in cups made of forest leaves. They 
tended him constantly, relieving éach other 
by night and day. The mocking. bird lis- 
tened to his faintest request, and forthwith 
communicated it to, the otber birds. 

Tn the city of Pell and the surrounding 
country, things were going from had to 
worse. Finally, same one who remembere 
the woodman’s advice in the past, looked 
longingly for his appearance again, But as 
he did not come, some of the leading citi- 
zens determined to visit him in his rude 
bome. They followed the left bank of the 
Assiniboine until they reached his clearing. 
There they were surprised to see his grains 
and fruits growivg luxuriantly, while 
around their homes everything was eaten 
up by the rodents. 

‘Here is some strange mrsterv.”’ they 
said : ‘and this man may give us advice in 
our dire distress.” 

As they approached the cottage the birds 
flew upin great fiocks, and screamed and 
whistled sbrilly. 

‘What asigbt !” they exclaimed. ‘“‘ These 
are his friends,” 

Inside they found the woodman on his 
rude couch, and they stated their troubles 
to him. The old man smiled wanly, and 
answered: 

**Good citizeps of Pell, you have sinned 
against the birds of the air again unwit- 
tingly, and they have punished yeu. Go 
home and examine the stomachs of the hun- 
dreds of hawks and owls and eagles that 
you have killed, and for every one that you 
find containing any part of a chicken or 
pigeon I will give you a new one of the 
same breed. Count then how many mice, 
rats, ferrets avd moles you find iv their 
stomachs, Then multiply that number by 
the number of days in the year, and that by 
one hundred thousand, the number of these 
birds in the Black Forest, and you will 
know how much these birds have helped 
you to keep down the rodents of the fields, 
A plague of rats and mice will stare you in 
the face forever if the hawks, eagles and 
owls are killed. They have now all gone 
away and will not return until they are 
protected.” 

The men were surprised beyond measure 
at these startling words. 

** Now go home and make another law to 
protect all these birds that you have been 
paying hunters to kill. Then they will re- 
turn to peed fields and gardens to kill the 
mice and rats. They will do little damage 
to you. But what if they do? Cen rou 
not afford that in return for the great good 
they do to you 2” 

Then in a weaker and huskier tone he 
continued : 

‘“*My time is drawing near, and I shall 
not be able to help you again if the biids 
take offense at yourcruel actions in the fu- 
ture. Remember this, however, that all 
the virds here in the woods have been cre- 
ated for a purpose. They are all your 
friends, and should be treated accordingly. 
There is not one that is not doing some 
good for you in his quiet way. They either 
keep down numerous little enemies that 
would overwhelm you, or they spend their 
little lives in singing songs of joy. God 
created them for this. Go home and re- 
member it, aud treat them as friends and 
not as enemies. Because you have done all 
these cruel things to them through ignor- 
ance rather than through willfulness, the 
birds forgive you, and will return to vour 
help, so long as you treat them kindly.” 

When they left the old woodman he was 
very weak; but he would not have them 
stay behind to watch by his bedside. 

‘*No, no,” he replied. ‘‘ When you go my 
friends will return. They are afraid to 
come in now. They will tend and watch 





me until the last.” 


A few days later, while sitting undera 
favorite shade tree near the river’s bank, 
foe old woodman expired quietly aud peace 
ully. His favorite mocking bird consoled | 
him to the last, perched upon his bony 
finger, where he could watch the drooping 
eyelids. When all was over the bird sent | 
forth a wild ditge that was heard to tbe ' 
furthermost part of the forest. Everv 
feathered creaturé took up the cry, and 
slowly flew toward the scene of death. The 
ittle cledring was soon filled with every 
ind of bird ever found in the Black Forest. 
na silent procession they walked around | 
he dead 
—— features. 
heii the little songsters in the trees and 
bushes tuved their little throats to appro 
priate mielodiés, and trilled forth the sad- 
est ditges ever before uttered by them: 
The mocking bird aloe, of all those gift- 
ed with song, remained mute. Perched 
upou the body of the dead woodman it 
8tood motionless, gazing into the white 
face. The funeral songs were finally finish- 
ed, and then, without warning, the mock 
ing bird préssed its bill to the lips of the 
woodman, atid tolled over upon his back 


woodman, and gazed upon the 





dead—killed by a broken beatt: 

They buried the two together. Hach bird 
brought a forest leaf and deposited ovet the 
bodies of the woodman and the motking 
bird. Slowly the pile of leaves mounted up 
until the bodie8 were carefully covered. 
Then the eaglés and hawks bfought thick 
tree branches and placed them on top of the 
leaves, to keep the wind from uncovering 
the grave. The little wrens and vireos 
speed @ carpet of bright wild flowers over 
the mound of leaves, Each feathered crea- 
ture contributed something. 

Thus the citizens of Pell found the body 
of the old woodman weeks afterward. But 
they replaced the leaves and branches, and 
flowers, saying: ‘‘He loved the birds, and 
they have given him a loving burial. Let 
him remain. He would have it soif he 
could speak.”’ 
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Restores Natural Color 


“My hair began turning gray and 
falling out. I tried many remedies 
but obtained no satisfaction until I 
used Ayer’s Hair Vigor. One bottle 


restored my hair to its natural color 


and fullness.” — Mrs. HFERZMANN, 
469 East 68th st., New York City. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. 5 wy & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U.S, A. 





THE DOCTOR’S COLUMN. 

R. L., Newburg, N. Y.—Am greatly troubled 
with nervous “ trembling.” and at times cannot, 
hold my hand steady. Quite a hpavy user of 
tobacco. M a i 

Take Cerebrine, extract of the brain, in 
five-drop doses, on the tongue, three times 
daily. Discontinue tobacco, and avoid 
spices and alcohol, ; 

L., Brooklyn:—Have a burning sensation in my 
stomach. Digestion poor. Sallow complexion. 
Please advise. : 

fake Gastrine; a teasp onful three times 
a day after meals. Natrolithic Salts, a 
teaspoonful in a half tumbler of water, 
before breakfast. twice a week, 

R. J. H:, New York.—J suffer terribly with 
pains in the lower part of my back; am some- 
times unable to stand: . 

Take Meduliine, extract of the spinal 
cord, in five-drop doses, on the tongue, 
three times dailv. A dose of Natrolithic 
Salts twice a week is advisable. 

J. G., Chicago.—For the trouble you 
mention, weakness of the bladder, take 
Natrolithic Salts, a teaspoonful in a half 
tumbler of water, one-half hour before 
breakfast, twice a week. Take Cardine, 
extract of the heart, in three-drop doses, 
on the tongue, twice daily. Use plenty of 
milk, as fresh as pessible. 

Lena, Buffalo.—What will cure indigestion ? 

Gastriue, a teaspounful three times @ 
day, after meals. 

H. F., Denver, C.1.—Send full name ; 
will advise by mail. 

W. T. PARKER. M.D. 
Med. Dept., Col. Chem. Co., Washington, D.C. 
THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS, 
CEREBRINE, From the Brain. MEDUL- 


LINE, From the Spinal Cord. CAR- 

DINE, From the Heart. OVARINE, 

THYROIDINE. 

Dose, 5 Drops. Price, Two Drachms, $1.25. 
GASTRINE. 


A new and valuable remedy for Dyspepsia, 8!.25. 
FERRICIDE PILLS For Malarial Affections, 

Neuralgia and Sick Headache, 5) cents, 
CATAR NE. For Catarrh. Hay Fever, 

Month's treatment, including Insufflator, b 

NATROLITHIC SALTS 
For Habitual Constipation, Torpor of the Bowels 
ana Inaction of the Liver, 5 cents. 
At all Druggists, or from 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., 
Send for Literature. (134) Washington, D.C. 
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“ORI-AYR ~ | 
Brookiyx, N. Y.. February 8, 1895 
, The pocket inhaler works like a charm, ‘The first inhalation gave relief, 
326 WEST 33D Street, New York, July 22, 1895. It is a blessing to aoe and I am sorry it is not better known. I 
Dear Mr. Booth: : add my name to the “ Pass-It-On-Society.”” Sincerely yours, 
Mrs, Stryker and I use the little Pocket Inhaler daily, and we regard it Rev. J. M. Farrar, D.D. 
as a splendid companion. One of us has suffere* many years with asthma, 
and the other from difficulty in breathing. After using //yomei for nearly a - Mayriowr: CorTrace, July 31,1 
month, we both find ourselves greatly relieved, and we are recommending Mr. R. T. Booth: : PS 
the remedy to our friends, Rev. Peter Stryker, D.D., Enclosed find $1 for two extra bottles of Hyome?. 1 am entirely cured ot 
Pres. General Synod Reformed Church, and Hay Fever, but I do not like to be without your remedy. 
Pres. of Stryker Seminary. Mrs. R. A. Linennout, Kattskill Bay, Fast | ake George, N.Y. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Hignest 
of all in le»vening ,o--¥ —Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Roya BAKING PowvER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“*Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
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FOU GE Ave co. 26-38 Nort 


Is THE MONIC , oe ALE TONICS. 


does not keep it, ‘send name and addre ss to 
Ww illiam Street. New York. 








For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
- Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., |: 


* 450 Broome St., New York. ? 


IN THESE DAYS 


no man with a family can afford to do 
without a lifeinsurance policy on his own 
life no mat er whether he be rich or poor, 
as the rich often become poor, and the 
poor always need lifeinsurance. It canbe 
had in policies of $1,000 and upwards 
under the most approved forms, premi- 
ums payable quarterly.if desired, at ex- 
tremely low premium rates. Write the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
of New York for its literature. 














A. B. & E. L. &E.L. SHAW, 


ULPI 
Salts, 
Send Se. stamp soe oe ao na 








1876. bg 895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY C0, 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. 
— me ACCIDENT, amen 


m BOILER, E ELEVATO 


Employers Mico ity and Burglary Policies. 
ES PAID SINCE ORGANIZaT 
Loss 95,480,525.02. ‘On, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
G. BULLOCK, President. 
--wnnceni ist, 1895. 














AMNSETS............20eccceeee cence! $9,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES Serr 8,742,753 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 


Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 








BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


~ Aye vuiar Cushion, Whispers hea 
ful when all remedies fail. Sold on 
by F. Hiscox, sis Beey. New York. Write for book of a only FREE 


TRAVEL, RESORTS. ETC. 


For HEALTH and INSTRUCTION ty 


ESCORTED 
ee party See Septem- 
Tr; y-three days. All necessa 
EXCURSIONS expenses included, #28 ad 
To Also, high-class’ party ieaves New 
|York for sixty days; first class, only 


8 
Rome and * four ¢ of the Orient and Europe, by 


aale,”’ from New York in Se 
Holy Land hal, with or without the Nile. 


_{irand high-class Oriental tour, 8. 

The Baptist Colum ia,” in November. 
Oe prehensive Oriental Tour, 
Pilgrimage. at lowest rates, starts Keb. 12th, by 
C. BR. Blackall, |\North German iilgya. accompatited 
M.D. ed 











by T. T. E 


ton, 
+» D.L Pre mina: -- 
tor os aE 4 ry announcement of Dr. 
Baptist Publt- Blackall’s remarkable Tour to the 


- aati. samuel fon address 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, LTD,, 








September 12, 1896. 
WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant tailor made clothes, 


A TAILOR-MADE 


SUIT oz si 0 





OVERCOAT 


We'll make to your meneure @ Frock 
or Sack Suit or overeoat of 
ALL WOOL 
Sint to any t llors $15.00 a for 
Other suits, overcoats and trou- 
sers -) &., as cheap. We save 5) per cent 
by buying big lots of woolens direct 
from the mills—that accounts for it. 
All goods sent C. O. D. with peivilene 
of examination and try i be ore pay- 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
There is no Scenery 


On the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, 
and to-day carries the mai portion 
of AROUND THE WORLD 
Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to 
their friends and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend tomake 
the trip 
again. 

Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, 
Australia and New Zealand ail reached by Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships. 








For Descriptive Pamphiets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H. GicmUarets, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
C. SHEEHY, 11 Fert St., W. Detroit. 
J.F. ag 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


w. CALUAWAY. Guarantee Loan 
‘Buliaine, Minneapolis. 


M. M. =TERN, Chronicle Building. San 
Francisco, orto 


D. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent. Mon- 
treal. Can. 


NORWICH LINE. 


THE INSIDE ROUTE. 
NEW YORK 





TO 
NEW LONDON, BOSTON, WORCES- 
TER, and POINTS NORTH and 
EAST. 


Direct connection at New London with Steamers 
for Watch Hill, Block Island, and All Principal Long 
Island Sound Summer Kesorts. 

“City of Lowell” and “City of 
’ leave Pier 40, North River, New York, 


’ 5:3 P.M., week-days only. 


Finest Cuisine and Service. 

Orchestral Concert. on Steamers every sponte x 

Vestibuled Steamboat es train arrives Hoston 
9:00 A.M., Worcester 7:55 A.M 





GEO. W. BRADY, Supt. 
GEO. F. RaNDoLrd. Gen’l Traffic Manager. 





. KR. BABCOCK, Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


THE MAGNIFICENT TRANS- CONTINENTAL FLYER, 
“SUNSET LIMITED,” 


Will be resumed October 2d, leaving NEW ORLEANS and SAN FRANCISCO simultane- 
ously on Mondays and Thursdays, 


Making the Longest Continuous Run in the World in 41-2 Days. 


The Engines will be of the same style as the famous “ 999" of the Empire State Express. The 
six sleepers will have ten sections to each car, with drawing room at either end; and the com- 
posite cars will be made up of the usual Baggage, Smoker, Barber Shop and Bathroom combined. 
The Dining Cars will be complete in every detail, and supplied with every delicacy as well as the 
most substantial fare. COMBINED BOU DOIR and DRAWING ROOM CARS have been designed 
for the especial use of the ladies. One end will be fitted up with seven boudoir sleeping compart- 
ments, each containing two berths, a wash-stand and necessary lavatory fittings. The other half 


will be furnisbed with library, writing desks and the most comfortable furniture; and a lady's 
maid will be in attendance. 


Parties holding through tickets to California will be allowed to stop over as long as may be 
desired to attend the 


COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION at ATLANTA, GA. 
which opens September 18th: 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 








TEXAS—NEW AND OLD MEXICO—ARIZONA —CALIFORNIA—JAPAN—-CHINA— 
INDIA—AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND—HAWATIAN ISLANDS 
and ROUND-THE-WORLD. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY’S “Sunset,” “‘ Ogden” and “‘ Shasta” Routes. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP Co. 
OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL &. 8. CO. 
HOUSTON & TEXAS CENTRAL RR. 
MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R.R. 
SAN ANTONIO AND ARANSAS PASS Ry. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, wows and Time-tables, also lowest Freight 
and Passage Rates, apply to 


(E. HaAwvey. A. G. T. M., 
MEW YORE: (L. H. Soeewal Renton Passenger Aagt., 
BOSTON : E. F. CURRIER, N. E. A., 9 State St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.: R. J. SMITH, Agent, 49S. 3d St. 
BALTIMORE, MD.: B. B. BARBER. Agent, 29 E. German St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.: F. T. Brooks, T. F. & P. A., 210 W. Washington St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.: W. J. Brera, T. P. A., 40 Exchange St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.: W. G. NEIMYER, G. W. A., 230 Clark St. 
8. F. B. Morse, G. P. &. T. A.. T. H. GooDMAN, G. P.A.., 


New Orleans, La. San Francisco,Cal. 


| 343 Broadway, and 
‘1 Battery Place. 
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